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a THE HISTORY OF 

CHAP, the Hadriatic ovefawed the fierce Barbarians of 



^* Europe' ; ^^^ ^^e fouthern colony of Gyrene re- 



ftraihed, within their native limits, the favage 
ferocity of the Lybiaris \ .The north, fouth, and 
eaft thus acknowledging the afcendant of the Gre- 
cian valour and genius,., Rome ftill contended in 
the weft, with the obftinacy of the Volfci \ for the 
rude villages of Latium : yet on this fide, from 
which^ the ftream of conqueft was defined, in ^a 
future age, to flow over the world, the Greeks had 
already moft danger to apprehend, and moft lau- 
rels to acquire ; not however from Rome, but 
from the implacable * enemy of the Roman name. 
The foujj. The foundation and growth of Carthage, which 
^^^ have been fd fuccefsfuUy adorned by poetical fic- 
Carthage, t^io^j are very imperfe611y explained in hiftory. It 
i§ : known, .that at leaft dght hundred and ninety 
years ^ .before the Chriftian aera, a Phoenician colony 
fettled qn. that fertile proje<Stvure of the African coaft, 
which boldly advances, into the Mediterranean, to 
nieet, as it were,^ and to .defy the' ihores of Siqily 
ind" It^ly^_|)lante4 in the following century by 

' ^^Herodot." 1. yi. Thucycfid. 1. 1. 
^ " Steabor, t'xvii. , r . s DJodor. L xi. 

^ \ With what encr^ db08 Virgil^prefs tfijg eternal «q9uty betweea 
Rome and Carthage ! 

Littora littonbus contraria, fludlibus undas^ " 

Imprecor, arma armw ; pugnent ipfique nepotes. -flSneid. 1. ir* 

.^ ^ • * B..C^ 3.9^. Petav. de Dodr. Temporum. Y^. as there is a 

ga^ in*the Garthaginian hiflory of feveral centuries, every man of tafte 

^ _ Mrill . be deikotfs of extending the duration of this dark and unknown 

4. period, to have the pleafure of believing that JEneas and Dido wera 

.. contemporaries; an opinion more probable than that of Sir Ifaac 

. ■ Newtdn, who would bring down the time of ^neas and the acra of the 

/ ^ * 'Src^an warto the age of Dido and the foundation of Csvthage. 

. * . .. 4 Qreejks, 
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ANCIENT GREECE- i4 

Greeks, witlf wKom the republic of Carthage, 4ong CHAP, 
before the age of her great Hannibalj, waged many , ^ ^ 
cruel and bloody wars. For three centuries aftej- 
their eftablifliment^ the Carthaginians feem to hay^ 
filently, but fuccefsfuUy, availed themfelves of the 
natural fertility of their foil, the conveniency of 
their harbours, the fkill.and dexterity of their arti- 
fans, the adventurous fpiiit of their mariners ; above 
all, of the profound wifdom of their government, 
which had been eftablifhed on fuch admirable prinr 
ciples, that from the foundation of their city rill the 
age of the philofopher Ariftotle % no tyrant had op- 
preiTed the freedom, no fedition had difturbed the 
tranquillity of Carthage \ 

From this peaceful and happy obfcurity the Car- ^^^^ ^ 
thaginians firft emerged into notice in confequence ^a^ ent 
of their oppofition to the naval enterprifes of the terprffesoF 
Afiatic Greeks, who, about the middle of the fixth 
century before Chrift, flying the oppreffive domiha- 
tion of Perfia, threw themfelves on the weffern 
fhores and iflands of the Mediterranean. As a 
maririnie andi enterprifing nation the Greeks were 
naturally rivals to the Carthaginians;- and the 
Phocasans, who had left the coaft of Ionia to avoid 
the cruel tyranny of the fatrap Harpagus, had landed 

^ Ariiiot. de Repub. L iL c. xi. 

' If Dido laid the foundation of fo much ]Nx>fperity and Happinef^ 
fhe toiglit boaft; with becoming dignity > <^ having fecured immortal 
fame : 

Vixiy & quern dederat curfum fortuna peregiy 

Urbem praeclaram ftatui> mea mcenia vidi : 

£t nunc magna mei fiib terns ibit imago. Virgil, ibid* 
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4 THE HISTOKt OF 

CRAP, at, or {>erhap6 founded, Aleria in the ifle of Corfic^f 
i^ ^'.^f brfore they finally fettled at Velia • in Italy, and 
Marfeilles in GauM« The Carthaginians, who 
had ah-eady formed eftablifliments in Corfica^ re- 
garded the whole ifland as a dependency ofthdr 
republic, and fet themfelves to oppofe with vigour 
^ the Graedan tnvad^^ Their commercial allies '% 
the TuTcans, rdnforced their fleet ; and the moft 
ancient naval engageknent, diftin£tly recorded in 
hiftory^ was fought in the Sardinian fea, between 
the Pkocaeans tdth fixty fail on the one fide, againft 
the Tufcans and Carthagiioians with double that 
number oil the other". The Greeks had the 
whole glory of the battle ; they deftroyed forty of 
the enemy's fhips, and compelled the reft to fly. 
Hiadm But the fmallneis of their numbers, greatly dimi« 
Aem from j^fhej by their defperate efforts in defending the 
Coriica. honour of their nation againfl: a fuperior force, 
obliged them to abandon the proved of fettling in 
Corfica. 
Power and Though the iffue of this memorable fea-fight 
fpiwidour tends to difpel the cloud of fidion concerning the 
thage.' remote voyages and ancient naval power of the 
oiymp, Carthaginians, yet it cannot be douBted, that in 
A. C. 500, ^^ beginning of the following century, and before 
the invafion of Xerxes, they were the moft power- 
ful comihercial nation in the world. The proud 
centre of their empire was furrounded by a clufter 
of colonies and tributary cides, which extended 

, * Diodor. L V. and CIuYerius SIciL Ant. p. 507. « 
* Thucydid. 1. L *° Axiftot. Politic. L iii. 

' "Id. ibid. & Herodot. L vi. 

above 
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tborie a lihoii£aid mttes " dong the coaft of Africa. C H A'p. 
Hiey weve mafters of Sardinia and the northen y^J^ 
C09& of. Sitily*^ They had eftabliAied colonies 
not only in Corfica^ but in Malta and the Balearian 
ifles. They often vifited the CafTeterides ^\ They 
probably firft difcovered the Cioaries, whofe 
equable and Irappy temperature entiled them 
to the epithet oi Fortunate. They had appro* 
priated the gold mines of Spain, the Peru and 
Meadco of the andent w^ld''^; and all thef^ 
advantages being dire&ed by the prudent en- 
terprife of the magiftrates, confifting cluefly of 
Merchants *% and improved by the patient in*- 

duftiy 

" Tnm the weftemiboiiDdaxy of Cyrenaka to the Straits of Gih- 
•raltar* Shaw reckons 1420 geographical miles ; but this was the ex- 
tent of the Cardiagiman dominion in the greateft fplendour of the 
^nbfic. ShaVs Travels^ p. I5q. / - 

'' Polyb. 1. iii. c. x|:iif 

'^ Plin. Nat. Hift. i vL c. 37. 

*^ Audlor. apud Hendreich Refpub. Cardiag. Li. 

'^ Jn this rei|)e& the government of Carthage was every ^i^ere^t 
from that of Crete, and particularly of Sparta, with both which Aiif- 
tptle oompases k. liberates (ad Mcockor) fitys, that i^ ctvfl affiun 
the Cartlu»;ioian government was arij^ocratical ; jn jauUtary, ro/al : 
this probab^ was the cafe in the earUeft times. * The chief magil^ 
trates were called Suffetes, which, in the Hebrew language, fig* 
^ nifies judges (Bochart, Canhan)^ and might therefo^ be naturally 
tranilated by th'e word /9«cr«XEK, in Greek. But it appears from Arif* 
tode, that thefe judges or kings, two in number, were nothing 
moie than annual magiftrates, who convoked the fenate, ;^d 
prefided in that aflembly. When the fenate ^nd the fufTetes were of one 
mind, the people had no vote in the n^anagement of public afiairs ; 
but when thehr opinions differed, it belonged to the people to 
decide. Ariftotle regards this as an imperfedlion in their conftitu*' 
tion ; and time juftiiied his opinion*. In a commiercial republic, where, 
the people gradually become more rich and more licentious, fuch a re- 
gulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands* 
Puring the century which ejafped from Ariflotle to Ha^uiibal, th<^ 
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6 THE HISTORY OF 

CHAP, duftry of the people, who knew, dtat by ganm^ 
^ wealth they muft attain refpe£t, rendered Carthage 
the centre of general commerce. From Egypt 
they imported linen and the papyrus ; the coafls of 
the Red Sea fumifhed them with fpices, perfumes^ 
gold, pearls, and precious ftones **^. The rich car- 
pets of P^fia adorned the palaces of the Cartha^ 
ginian magiftrates. From Spain they drew the 
precious metals neceffary to facifitate their com- 
merce ; and from Britain and other provinces of 
the north, they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper, 
ftqually neceffary to fecond all the efforts of their 
induftry. The Carthaginian exports confifted 
partly in the produce of their fertile foil, but chiefly 
in the ingenious labours of their artificers ; grams, 
fruits, honey, leather, and flajc of a fuperior kind "^; 
naval floras, particularly ropes made of a fpecies of 
broom caljed fpartum ; houfehold fumitiire, toys, 
and the materials of the highly valued Punic^an 
colour. Their mechanic arts had attained a dcf- 
gree of perfeftion which was acknowledged and 
admired by their enemies '^ ; but the liberal arts, 
^nd p^icularly poetry and eloquence '^, feem never 

to 



people of Carthage became more powerful than the fenate ; at Rome 
the fenate continued more powerful than the people ; and to thefe cir- 
cumftances chiefly* the moil judicious author of antiquity afcribes 
the very different fortune of the two nations iji the ever memoQ:<ible 
wars between them. PoLYB. I, vi. 

'^ Pliny, L xxxviii. c. 7. telk us tliat carbuncles were fo comr 

ition in Cardiage, that they werje generally diftiiiguifhed by the 

£pithet, Carthaginian. '' Xenophon, de Veoatione. 

** Cato de Re Ruilicay & Valerius Maximus, 1. vii. ^ 

'9 The great Hannibal was a lover of Greek leammg, and com- 

pofed feveral books in that language. Cornelius Nepos in Hannibal. 

Sileniu, 
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ANCIENT GREECE. 7 

to bate fioarifiied or taken root in their repul^Iic ; H* P. 
i circumftance more fatal to the renown of Car- ^ ^: _j 
thage thaix all the deftruftive ravages of the Ro» • 
mans, whofe immortal hate would have found it 
more difficult to abolifh the elegant ptoduQions of 
genius, 3ian to e:fctinguiih the moft fplendid monui ' 
meiits of wraith and grandeur. 

Few individuals are able to enjoy, without Theam- 
aburinff, the rifts of fortune ; and no nation ever ^^^^^^ 
poffeued power, without alpirmg at conqueit. BUf lous fpjrit 
the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians was ^^^ 
degraded by an exclufive and jealous fjnrit'i ^^^ 
which fought to ftifle the adivity and improvements 
of every people that might ever become their rival ^\ 
In the end of the fixth century before Chptfti, and 
twenty-eight years before the invafion of Xerxes, 
they concluded a treaty with Rome, recently de- 
livered from the tyranny of its kings^ which niarks 
the utmoft folicitude to prevent the new republio 
from ever entering into correfpondehce, or ever 
gaining acquaintance''', with the dependencies of 
Carthage. The Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, : 

SUeous, another Carthaginiauj wrote hiftory in Greek. Cicer. de 
Divinat- Salluit fpeaks of Punic hooks in his hiftory of the Jugur- 
thine war ; and we know that Mago*« Treatife ctf Rural Oeconomy 
ki a8 books, was tranflated by order of the Roman fenate, although 
the elder Cato had previoufly treated that important fubje(5l. t 
rtiention not th^ doubtful voyage of Hanno, (See Dodwell, Diflert, 
in Hannon. Perip. Montefq. Efprit des Lois, L ?xi. c. 8. & 
Bougainville, Mem. de 1'. Acad. t. xxvji.) fince better proofs of the 
Carthaginian literature may be found in the fecond and eighteenth- 
books of Pliny. But two obfervations naturally prefent themfelves^ 
which juftify what is faid in the text ; firft, that the Carthaginians 
TVrote rather on the ufeful than omamentaj arts ; and fecondiy, thajf 
iheir greateft writers prefen*ed the Greek to the Pimk^langu^e* 

^"^ Strabo, 1. iii. p. 265^^ & 1. xviii. p. US 4* 

'*Pdyb.LiiLc. xxii. v 
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t ^ THE HISTORY OP 

CHAP, which, within the courfe of fixty years, had (for 
^ ^ . reafoM that will immediately be explained) received 
The pro. fuch acceffions of ftrength and fplendour as en« 
*^ ^ titled thofe countries to the appellation of Magna 
aianns the GraBcia ", more juftly alarmed the jealoufy, and 
Carthaj^ provoked the envious refentment of the Carthagi-^ 
nian magiftrates. The Greeks were already mailers 
of the eaftem ifles and ihores of the Mediterranean^ 
They were not only a warlike, but an ingenious 
and commercial nation. The naval force of the 
Phocaeans alone had defied and difgraced the united 
fleets of the Tufcans and Carthaginians. The Iat« 
t^ therefore beheld, with the utmoft fatisfaftion, 
the continual fparks of hoftility that flalhed 
between the Greeks and Perfians. They learned^ 
with admiration and delight, the mighty prepara-> 
tions of Xerxes ; but were ftill more delighted 
when the great King, who hswl been accuftomed to 
receive th^ prefents and the adulation of the tribu- 
tary i»:inc<es of Afia, condefcended to demand aj^ 
equal alliance witS their republic ; probably granted 
who enter ^^^^ fubfidies to raife troops in Spain, Gaul, and 
into an ai- the northern parts of Italy ; and only required them 
XewZ^^ to join their efforts with his own, to punifh, and, if 
poffible, to extirpate the natural enemies of both* 
The crafty Africans greedily accepted propofitions, 
feelingly fo favourable to their intereft ; and, after 
three years' preparations, h^d collefted an arma- 
ment of two thoufand (hips of war, and three thou- 
fand tranfports, to convey an army of three hun- 
dred thoufand men into Magna Grascia *^ It was 

*' StrabOy 1. vifi. p. 389. f^ Hcrodot. 1. vii. & Diodor. 1. xi, 

deter* 
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determined between the confederates, that while CHAR 
Xerxes poured his millions into the centre of Greece >_^ ^:^_^ 
and rooted out the original ftock of the devoted 
nation^ theXs^rtbaginians fhould cut off its flourilh* 
ing branches in Italy and Sicily. The terms of Their 
the agreement were carefully obferved ; the com- ][^J|^ 
bined attack was made at the time appointed ; and this inea« 
Europe is interefted in knowing to what particular ^"** 
caufes muft be afcribed the failure of expeditions, 
which, if fuccefsful, would have inverted h«r 
deftiny, and intercepted that bdafled fuperiority 
which Ihe thenceforth maintained over the other 
quarters of the world. 

Whoever has obferved the defolate barbarity of The floa- 
Calabria, or refleded on the narrow extent and ^IroSteoii 
prefent weaknefs of Sicily, cannot hear, without a ^^.*8^ 
mixture of furprife and incredulity, that five cen- 
turies before Chrift, thofe countries contained above 
twenty warlike communities, feveral of whom could 
fend into the field an hundred thoufand fighting 
men. The hafty glance of impatient ignorance 
will confidently rejeft, on this fubjed, the evidence 
of antiquity, as contrary to probability and experi- 
ence ; the contemplative vifionary will admit the 
faft, and deduce from it many gloomy refleftions 
on the old age and decay of the world ; but the 
more praftical philofopher will attempt to difcover 
the caufes of the ancient and adual ftate of Magna 
Crxcia, in the hiilory and inflitutions of that coun-; 
try during the refpedlive periods of time which 
are the objefts of his refearch. 

The 
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C H A F. The eftabKflimeht of Euboean Curtiafe, the mo- 
^ ^_ ^ ther of Parthaiope, or Naples, and the foundatioa 
Hiftory of of a fcw Cither Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
the coio- remounts, as already mentioned, to Ithe heroic 

nization or ^ , r t 

thatdmn. ages ; but by far the greater number of Greek' 
^* colonies in thofe parts were planted during the 

eighth century before the Chriftian asra^^, and 
chiefly, i. by the Euboeans, whofe principal city,. 
Chalcis, ufually fumifhing the conduftor of the 
colony, gave the epithet of Chalcidian to the new 
fettlement; 2. by the Achaeans of Peloponnefus, 
who were of the Eolian tongue and lineage ; and, 
3. by the Dorian ftates of that peninfula, efpecially 
Corinth ; to which city may be applied the obfer- 
vation of ancient republicans concerning the fathers 
^ of Cato and Brutus, that as children often derived 
luftre from the merit of their parents, fo Corinth 
. acquired renown from the fplendour and profperity 
The Do* of its children. Befides their powerful colonies in 
r^ks^ ft Corcyra, Leucas, Anadorium, Ambracia, whofe 
powerful tranfaftions form fuch an important part of 
mSiciiy. j|jg hiftory of ancient Greece, the Corinthians 
xi. a. founded Syracufe, which foon became and long 
A. c. 729. continued, the capital of Sicily. Seventy years 
after their eftabliftment there, the inhabitants of 
Syracufe built Acras^ and afterwards, at an equal 
diftance of time, Camerina. Many other cities 
of lefs note owed exiftence to the ' fame metro- 
polis ; fo that in the fixth century before Chrift, 
the Syracufans had extended their fettlements over 

** Between the loth and 30th OIympia(is> and the years 777 and 
737 B- C, 

all 
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all the foutihiem coaft of the ifland^^ We had CRAB, 
already aa opportunity to mention on what ccca- , J^^ 
fion the Lacedsema>nian§: founded the city of Ta* oiympi 
rentupi in* Italy; thirty-rfline years afterwards^ ^** 
Rhegium was built by the Meffenians and Chalci- . * ^^^^^ 
dians, the former of whom (a§ we have related 
above) had already fettled at Meffene, on the 
oppofite Ihdre of Sicily. The citizens of Taren* 
turn founded Heraclea, fituated on the Tarentine 
gulph, and perhaps gave an acceffion of inhabitants 
toXocri, which, though originally planted by the 
Eolians, feems early to have ufed the Dcwic diale^^ 
The Rhodians, who were alfo of the Doric race, 
built the city of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years, 
after the foundation of Syracufe ** ; and Geb q. 
planted the flourifhing colony of Agrigentum, xlix.3. 
which foon furpaifed the fplendour of its metropo^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
lis, and became the fecond city in the ifland. 

By means of thefe powerful eftablifliments^ the _« ^ ,. 
Dorians acquired, and always maintained, an af* an, in 
cendsuit in Sicily ; but the Achae^ colonies, who I*^^ 
were of the Eolian blood and language ^% comi^ 
manded the Italian fepre. Crotona, the moft 
confiderable city of the Achaeans, and of all Italy, 
in ancient times, was built feven hundred and ten 
•years before Chrift"*. Sybaris, its rival, was 
founded about the fame time, and, by the fame 
x^ation^ The former fent colonies to Tirina, Cau- 

'^ Scyn^us, v/a^a* Thucydid. 1. vL in Herodot. L viu 

' ^ Thucydid. 1. vL 

^ Strabo, 1. -viii. p. 513. aflures n$ of the latter circumfiance^ 
whicli 18 of more importance than the uncertain genealogy of the an« 
cient Grecian tribes. 
' f Dionyf. HaKcar^. Lij. 

Ionia, 
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€ ^ X P. !onia, and Pandofia ; the latter built Laus, Meta* 

^ ^' . pontum, and Pofidonia, or Paeftum^, whofe ad- 

mired ruins atteft the ancient wealth and grandeur 

of the Greek cities of Italy, 

The loni* In this deduQion, had we followed the order of 

weikeft in ^^ '^^ ought to have mentioned, firft of all, the 

both coon- Ionian colonies, who came from the ifle of Eu- 

^'- bcea. The inhabitants of that ifland built Naxus 

in Sicily, a year before the foundation of Syra- 

cufe^; but neither that nor their fettlements at 

Catana, Segefta, Leontium, ever attained confi- 

derable populoufnefs or fplendour. And it de- 

ferves to be particularly remarked, that, for rea- 

Ions which will appear in the fequel of this work^ 

the lonians, who fettled chiefly upon the eaftem 

ihore of Sicily, never rivalled the power and feme 

of their Dorian and Eolian ndghbours, but fell 

ihort o£ thofe nations in Magna Graecia, as much 

as they furpafled them on the fhores and iflands of 

Alia. 

General Inftead of fatiguing the memory of our readers 

caales of ^t|| ^ names of lefs confiderable ftates or cities, 

the weaitji 

and popii- which had little influence on the general aflfairs of 
1^^ ^ ^^ whole country ^', it is of more importance ta 

cohmies. 

* *».ScymnuB. ▼. 445* *• Thucyit 1. vL 

^' The Magna Grsciay which I always ufe in the fenfe of Stra1)o^ 
eked above, to denote t'Ae Greek fettlements in Sicily as well as Italy,, 
being the moft acceffible'^part of the Grecian donunions» has beeq. 
more fully defcribed by the moderns than any other. The immenfe 
collection of the Thclaurus Siculus, and paiticulariy vols, i, iv. vii. 
viii. and xiii. afford nfeftil' materials, as well as Cluverii SiciL An-» 
tiqua, and Fazellus de Rebus Siculis, and the excellent work of Gio. 
Bak. Carufoy Memorie ifloriche di quanto e accadutp in Sicilia dal 
tempo de foot primi habitanti fino ai Normanoi. 

examine 
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€^il^e the circumftances to which the inhabitahts C H 4 & 
of Afagna Grscia owed their fiourilhmg fituatjion at , -^^^ 
the period of time of which we write^ when (it; may Olyn^ 
be boldly affirmed) thefe colonies equalled, and ^^' 
fuipafled, the wealth and power of the mother- 
country. We ihall not infift on the well-known 
phyfical and moral caufes which ufually contribute 
to the rs^id growth of newly-eftablifhed colonies* 
It is evident, that amidfl the equality of fortune, 
and fimplicity of manners, which commonly pre- 
vail in fuch communities, men who have a wide 
country before them mull naturally multq>ly &r 
beyond the proportion of nations corrupted and 
weakened by the vices of wealth, luxury, and 
above all^ of vanity, which perhaps is the greateft 
enemy to the increafe of the human fpedes. It is 
fuffident barely to mention the natural fertility of 
Magna Graecia, and particularly of Sicily, which, in 
the language of antiquity, reftored an hundred 
fold '*. The Greeks who failed thither from Pelo- 
ponnefus, carried vdth them the knowledge an^ 
praAice of agriculture, which had early attained an 
high degree of perfection in their peninfula f. and 
the exuberant foil of Sicily, improved by cultivation, 
foon exhibited a pi£ture of that rich abundande^ 
which, in later times, made that beautiful iiland be 
entitled the granary of Rome ". 

, The peculiar fituation of the Achseans and Do* Particular 
rians, fit>m whom, chiefly, the colonies in Magna ^^^^^ 
Qraeda derived theu* origin, had a coxifidera];^le digea&* 

ktws. 
f ' Strabo, 1. Tiii. ^ Diodflrut, L xvL 

Influence 
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CHAR influence. ia accelerating the popuIa,tipn and grm* 
^ , deuir of thefe new eftablifhments. The Achaeans, 
¥^fe republic became fo . famous in later times, 
and that through circumftances and caufes which it 
b neceflary. at prefent to explain, originally- inhz* 
bit6d a long but narrow ihip of ground, not m6re 
fertile than extenflve, along thei Corinthian gulph, 
whoife rocky fliores were deftitute of good har- 
bours ^. But the impartial and generous fpirit of 
the Achaean laws early compenfa$ed the natural 
defedt of their territory. They were the firft and 
bag thie only republic of Greece, who admitted 
ftranga^s into their community on equal terms with 
the ancient citizens ^^ In their truly fifee; country^ 
no powerful capital, like Thebes in Boebtia, or 
Athens in Attica, domineered over the inferior 
t0wns: and . viHages. » Twelve citiets, which had 
common. l^ws and inftitutions, and afterwards com- 
mon wei^s • and^ meafures^^ fent deputies to 
Heiicd; which, is diftihguiftied by Homer ^^ as the 
waft confidarable town of Achaia.. That place 
being deftroyed by. an earthquakes^ three hundred 
and fererltyrthree .years .before Chrift, -^gae be* 
Qame the. feat of the general congrefs, which reg\i-» 
laced public affairs, and appoi^t^ annual niagi-^ 

^ Plutarch, in Aratoy p. 103 1. ^^ Polybius, 1. ii. p. 17^. 

^ Polybius, ibid, mentions this circumftarice, to flicvO' how defi- 
x^u» ' they were to have every thing conmioii and equal amon^ 
tjiem. . 

^7 n. li. in the catalogue. 

'^ Strabo, t.''viii.^ p. 589. fayf, the 'earthquake happened two 
years befwe the battle of Leu^a, which was fought 371 years be- 
fore Chrift. . . r -* , 

ftrates 
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ftrg^fis and generals to execute their refolutions, € H A R 
who were refponfible to the congrefs, or council, a$ . ._ •. % ,^ 
the members of the council themfelves were accQuii- 
table to the citiies by which they had been named 
and conftituted ^^ This excellent fyflem of go- 
vernment, which che(;ked the ambition, while it 
maintained the independence of Achaia '^^ defended 
that fortunate country againft the convulfioijrip 
which iho9k and overwhelmed the moft powerful 
republics of Greece. It was then that the Achaeans, a. c. %z%. 
who during many ages had enjoyed their equitably 
laws in filence, emerged from obfcurity ; and com- 
munica^ting their government on equal terms to th^ 
iieighbouring cities of Peloponnefus, preferved th^ 
feeble* fpark of liberty, every where extinguiflied 
around them, for one hundred and thirty-fix. years, \ 
till they finally yielded to the power and policy of A. c. 146- 
Rome^'. This fhort period of war and tumult 
has been minutely defcribed in hiflory, while the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but ocy 
cafionally glanced at by ancient writers : and were 
it not for the defeats and calamities^ which the 
Achags^ns fuffered in later times, we fhould, per., . 
haps, be ignorant that their anceflors anciently *' ' 
enjoyed m equitable and generous policy, which,: 
being tranfported with them into Magna Grsecia, 
could not fail to promote the happinefs and pro-^ 
fperity of that delightful country ^*. 

The, ' 

^ Polybiusy i. ii. p. 178. 
♦° Schook. Achaia, apnd Gronov. Thef. t. v. 
*' Polyb. Excerp. Legat. & Titus Livius, 1. xxxviii. & xxxix, 
^ Xenophpa, in his Greek hiftory, fpeaks of the excellence of 
^&Achcaa hwh in treating a pafiage of hitloiy which will be re« 
' . . lated 
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The condition of the Dorians, at the time wlwi 
they planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, is not 
The hate lefs worthy of remark. The Dorian ftates of Pe* 
*?*^^ loponnefus were then univerfally fubjed to the 
time of gentle government of limited but hereditary 
their emi- prfnces, or to magiftrates chofen from the dc- 

gntion to *^ ^ 

Magna fcenijants of the ancient royal families*', and 
^^'^»^** who, thus adorned by burth, were fometimes ftill 
' more ennobled by wifdom and virtue ^. It is the 
nature of colonies to obferve with aflfedionate 
refpeft the inftitutions of their mother-country, 
which often improve by tranfplantation, and thrive 
and fiouriih in foreign lands, when diey have 
withered and periihed in the foil which originally 
produced and propagated them. Time and acci- 
dent, and the various caufes which have been ex- 
plained ii\ the courfe of this hiftory, tended to 
change the ancient conftitution, and to diminifh 
the ftrength of the^Grecian ftates oh both fides the 
^Sreuro^ Corinthian Ifthmus. While fierce and frequent 
fiances f*. ^^yg exbauftcd their population, the exclufive fpirit 
the new *^^ republican jealoufy, which ftemly refufed ftran- 

fcttiers in gers any p^urticipaticm in their government, <x smy 
thatcoun- 

lated in the fequel. Polybius was evidently engaged to enter deeply 
into this fubjedy through the reafon ailigned ia the text. 

^ Thefe were properly the only nobility in Greece ; they were 
caUed EVT«T^ilat> and long held fway in all the Grecian ftates. S. Pe- 
titus has coUedted the moft important pajQages concerning them in 
his commentary on the ancient Athenian law» <' Tvg fii/var^i^a; 
tpfvo^iw ret Quoe^ xcu 7raps;^»y »^x°^^* ^^^ f0fiM9 ^hiotcxjx'KH^ tnok^^ 
xtu oTirn K9U If^-jn t^rtyvfre^.** ** That the Eupatridscy Or nobiHty» 
adminifter the rites of religion^ fill the offices of magiftracyy interpret 
the laws, and explain all facred and divine matters.^' 

^ Thucydid. L i. 

protedioa 

\ 
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proteflioh from their laws, naturally rqpreffed theif € H A P» 
vigour and ftunted their growth. The colonies . j^^ ^ 
in Magna Grsecia, enjoying a wide territory before 
them, hlEid not the fame interference of intereft, 
and found fufEcient employment in fubduing the 
original inhabitants of that country, without com- 
mencing hoftilities againft each other. Nor were 
they more ambitious to fubdue the barbarous na- 
tives^ than folicitous to incorporate them into their 
own communities. The kings, or nobility, of 
Magna Gra^cia, fecure of their own pfe-eminence, 
felt"^^ nothing of the republican jealoufies which 
prevailed in the mother-country. They received 
with pleafure new citizens, or rather fubjeds, from 
whatever quarter they might come. The Barba- 
rians adopted the language and manners of the 
nation to whom they were affociatedj their chil- 
dren recdved a Grecian education j and the ftates 
of Italy and Sicily thus increafing by degrees, 
could fbon boaft, the former of Crotona, Tarenr 
tum, Sybaris, Rhegium; the latter of Syracufe, 
Agrigentum, Meffene, Himera, and feveral other 
cities, which rivalled or furpaffed the wealth of 
Athens or Corinth, and the populoufnefs of 
Thebes, Argos, or Sparta. 

The wars, conquefts, or oppreffions, but above The op- 
all, the civil diffenfions, which in the fixth century p«ffion of 
before Chrift difturbed and deformed the coaft of o^eks ^^ 

browght 

^ The fame policy was pradtifed by Macedon ; andy as ^we fhall 
have occafion to ihowy . was the primary caufe of the Macedoniaa ' 

greatnefi. 

/ 
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Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies in the iflands 
and continent of Alia, brought frequent acceffionsi 
of mhabitants to the fhores of Magna Graeda. In 
that age the Afiatic Greeks had attained greater 
proficiency, both in the ufeful and in the agreeable 
arts, than any other portion of the Grecian name ; 
but they had alfo funk deeper in voluptuoufnefs and 
luxury. Their poetry, which ftill remains, alike 
attefts the refinement of their tafte, and the cor- 
rution of their morals. The efieminate vices, 
for which the lonians were thenceforth in all ages 
infamous ^y feem to have taken deep root in that 
century; and it is probable, that along with their 
poetry, mufic, and painting, they communicated 
alfo their diffolute manners and artificial appetites 
to the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this, be admitted, or whether we 
fuppofe that, according to the ordinary courfe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Orascia having 
attained opulence by induftry, were ftimulated by 
riches to licence ; it is acknowledged by all \raters 
on this part of hiftory, that the Greek cities of 
Italyj^ and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had 
degenerated from their ancient maxims, and fallen 
a prey to the mofl dangerous error? and vices, 
when Pythagoras came to their relief, about five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriftian sera. 

The philofophy of Pythagoras forms an im- 
portant obje£t in the hiflory of the human mind : 



^ Motus doceri gaudet lonicos 
Matura virgo> & fingitur ardbusy 
Jam nunc> ^ incefios amores 
De tenero meditatur ungue. Hoft^CE. 



and 
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and if we admit the concurring teftimony of andent CHAP, 
authors ♦% the jdtilofophy, or rather the legijfiiation, t_ ^^^ 
of this extraordinary man, reformed and improved 
the inflitutions and policy of Magna Graeda, and 
contributed in an eminent degree, not only to the 
quiet and happinefs, but to the induftry, poww, 
and fplendour, of that celebrated country. Left 
this influence ihould appear. too great, and even 
incredible, in a ftranger who is known to have 
ftudioufly declined all public offices and authority, 
the ocaiion requires that we fhould vexplain the 
means by which fuch extraordinary effe&s were 
produced. 

Pythagoras was bom at Samos*% when Samos Hlftoiyof 
was the richeft and moft flomifhing of all the Gre- ^^ v^^ 
dan ifles. His father, Mnefarchus, bdng a per- oiymp. 
fon of difBndion in his country *% the prom^g ^dv. i. 
youth was carefully inftru£ted in the learning known ' ^^* 
or valued in that early age. Mufic, poetry, and hj^ ^^, 
the gymnaflic exercifes, formed the principal part <^^^^oru 
of his education ; but the young philofopher, if 
we may antidpate that name, was not^ indifferent 

^ Fsrdcularly Ariftoxenusy the Ijmrned difciple of Ariftode (apud 
StobseuiBy Serm. xU.) ; various ancient authors cited by JambHchus 
and Porphyry} as well as by Diogenes Laertius, Lviii.; to which 
add Jufiiny L xx. and Ciceroy Tufc. Quaeft. de Aaucitia^ & de Ora* 
tore. ^ Pythagoras exomavit earn Grseciam qu^ JMagna di<5la eft» 
& privatim & publice, prseftandf&mis Sc inftitutis & artibus." Cicero 
de Amickia. 

^Ifocrates in Bufin. Titus livius^ l.i. cxviiL Lucian. Lexi^ 
phanes. To thefe authorities we may addi that Pythagoras is repre- 
iented on feverai Samian coins. Fabric. BibL Graecay t. i. p.455> 

^'^ Mneiarchus was fent from Samos to confult the oracle of Del- 
phi) probably on fpme public occalion. Jam. in Vit. Pythag. 

^ Apollon. apud Jamblichum. 

2 to 
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c H A P. to the difcoveries of Thales, the firft Greciaii wh0 
^ ^l , nearly calculated an eclipfe of the fun ; and he early 
fet himfelf to rival the Milefian fage in his favour- 
ite ftudies. It is recorded, that he learned elo- 
quence from Pherecydes of Syros ^, who refided a 
confiderable time, in the ifle of Samos, and who is 
famous in the literary hiftory of Greece, as the firft 
author in profe*°, Pittacus of Lefbos, Bias of 
Priene, and the other fophifts, or wife men (as 
they were emphatically ftyled by their contempo- 
raries) who then flouriflied in Afiadc Greece, and 
whofe abilities and virtue had raifed them, in 
troubled times, to the head of the feveral commu- 
nities of which they were refpeftively members, 
excited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras, who 
appears to have been early animated with the defire 
of acquiring juft renown, by promoting pu'blic 
TraTclf. happinefs. In his eighteenth year he vifited the 
continent of Greece, /and gained the prize of 
wreftUng at the Olympic ganjes^', where his vi- 
gour, j^ddrefs^ and beauty, were beheld with ad- 
miration by the multitude; while the opening 
virtues of his mind were ftill more admired by men 
of fenfe and difcernment. In conformity with the 
pradice of an age when the feeble rays of know- 
ledge were fcattered over a wide furface, and much 
pains were requifite to colledt them,, he withdrew 
himfelf from the applaufes of his countrymen, and 
for a longer time than was ufual with the Grecian 

^' Diogenes apud Porph. 

^ Hin. N. H. 1. vii. c, s6* *' JambL Porph. &c. 

travellers. 
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trayell^rs* This circumftance gave occafion to c H A P. 
many fables concerning the extent and variety of ^* 
bis voyages^*. But it is certain that he refided 



/ 



'' The travels of the Greek phUofopher were fpoken of in vague 
fterms} and magnified even by great writers. Ultimas terras lufblile 
Pythagoraniy Dempcritumy Platonem accepimuB. Cicero de FinibuSf 
L iv. c. 19. We may well believe, then, that fuch men as Hermip- 
pus (apud Jofeph. adverf. Apionem), ApoUonius, Jamblichus, &c« 
would cany their exaggerations to the higheft degree of extravagance 
on this fertile fubje<5l. The chief fource of thefe fables, and of the 
fuppofed leammg of the Magi, Chaldaeans, Indians, &c. may be 
found in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexander 
in his eaftem expedition. At their return to Greece, they magmfied 
the learning, as well as the power and wealth, of the nations con-, 
quered by their patron ; they were felicitous to perfuade their cpua* 
trymen, that their anceftors had learned their philofophy from people 
whofe names they had never before heard ; and their own vanity was 
flattered by having vifited, and familiarly known thofe fancied in- 
firudlors of mankind. Clearchus, Oneficritus, and Callifthenes; were 
the moft celebrated of thefe writers, of whom Diogenes Laertius, <xp 
rather a far fuperior man whom he cites, fays, AayQavaui li aura? rat 
Tftw EXXwwy xotTafGctf/zara B«pC«po»? Tr^ocroMTToyTf j. " They' are mit 
taken when they refer the Grecian difcoveries to the Barbarians." 
It was natural for the eaftem nations, when they had adopted the 
iaivguage and learning of the Greeks, to avail themfelves of Grecian 
authorities, to prove how much that celebrated nation owed to people 
whom they proudly denominated Barbarians. Hence the fables of 
Berofus the Chaldsean, of Manetho the Egyptian, of Sanchonithoa 
the Phoenician. We except from this clafs of fabulifts th^pw, Jofer 
phus, the antiquity of whofe nation refts on evidence which it would 
be irreverent to name in fuch company. Had Pythagoras or Thale$ 
been acquainted with the Jewifli religion, they woiild have learned 
far nobler notions of the Deity, than thofe which it appears they en- 
tertained. Anaxagoras, fumamed vac^ the preceptor of the great 
V Pericles, was the &ft Grecian philofoph^r who faw, by the light of 
reafon, the natural and moral attributes of God, fo fublimely de** 
fcribed in the Pfalms of David. Yet it never was faid that Anaxa- 
goras had feen the Pfalms, the Books of Mofes, or any part of the 
facred writings ; and it may be remarked, that Jofephus himfelf, in his 
firft book (cont. Appion.), however zealous to prove, that the Greeks 
derived their knowledge irom the £aft, can cite no author in favouf 
pf this opinion^ who lived before the age of Alexander. 

c 3 feveral 
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CHAP, feveral years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt '% 
^^ which had been long familiarly known to the 
Grecian mariners, and where the fon of Mnefar- 
chus might probably enjoy the proteflion of many 
hereditary friends. In that country he probably 
made fome additions to his knowledge in arith* 
metic and geometry; he certainly learned many 
traditions concerning the gods, and the human 
foul J but what particularly deferved his attention 



'^ There is a famous paflage in Ifocrates's |NUiegyric of Bufiris* 
wliich might feem to contradiA what is faid in die preceding note^ if 
we did not refleA> that the rules of panegyric require not always a 
ftn6i adherence to hiftorical truth. In fpeaking of the ancient wi& 
dom and piety of the Egyptians^ and particularly of the facerdotal 
order^ he fitys, that he himfelf is not the firft who perceived and ac- 
knowledged their merit ; that many philofophers had done this before 
^m, and particularly Pythagbras die Samian. 'O^ a/puco^svo^ ei; 
AiyvTrrovy )(W ^Otim; tKUwn yEvo/LiEyo^, tw ti aXKnv f Ao«x>$i«y ic^uvo^ 

9» T0»; If^K fTff AVErEfO' "TV* aXXftV sairtiim<nv* rrya^ivo^f u xa* finiw mnta 
ih» TctvTa vXtiov yiyifMro vofoc tm OcftWy aXkx va^ ye tok ayO^anroc; 
f X TijTM' i^xXircb tof tviouianAfia'ur avt^ avnv km aw£n* Too-mpy yap 
svSb^ift Ttii u'hXtfg anearm^ wt^otXiVy u^i kou nm vwrt^^ ivmro^ 
winQviAtkv avTV ^lu^c^ siWA, tlbu t&$ v^tait/fn^aq iiio» hfiv irou^aq 
avTV9 iKiiyw ovyy^yfOfjatag n tav oixatn iWif/,i\HfAS]f&i» ^ Who 
coming tp Egypty and being inibuAed by the {Hriefts of that comitry, 
£rft introduced other kinds of learning into Greece^ and particulariy 
a more accurate knowledge of religious rite9 and ceremonies^'' (I 
have gener^fed the exprefiion Qva-ia^ xeu Ayi^sta^ ly tm; tcpoK) 
M of which he was a careful obfervery thinking that although he 
were entided to no peculiar favour on diat account from the gods^ he 
would thereby at leaft procure efteem among men^ which alfo hap- 
pened tp him ; for he fo far eclipfed the glory of all other philofb- 
phersy that all the young defired to become his difciples^ and the old 
were better pleafed tp fee their fons in the company of Pythagoras^ 
than engaged in the moft lucrative putfuits." If what is faid in my 
account of the life and writings of Ifocrates be confidered with atten-* 
tion, this paflage will oply ferve to confirm the obfervadons in th^ 
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was, the fecret fymbolic writing of the priefts, and CHAP, 
the fingular inftitutions and policy of the facerdotal , ^1 , ^ 
order, by which that body of men had long been oiymp. 
enabled to govern prince and people ^^ At his ^ 
return from Egypt and the eaft, Pythagoras found * "^ * 
his native, country governed, or rather infulted, by 
the artful and long fortunate Polycrates j a tyrant 
whofe power feemed fo firmly eftabliihed, that there 
ranained no hopes of fubverting it, and under whofe 
jealous eye the fon of Mnefarchus could neither 
difplay his talents, nor enjoy perfonal fecurity : he 
therefore returned to European Qreece, and again 
affifted at the Olympic games; where, being fainted 
by the then honoured ^ame of Sophift, he modeftly , 
declined that diftindion for the humbler title of 
Hiilofopherj and when alked what he predfely 
meaat by this new appellation, he is faid to have 
replied, " That, in the fame manner as at the 
Olympic affembly, fome men canie to contend for 
crowns and honours, others to fell their merchandife, 
and a third clafs merely to fee and examine every 
thing which paffed in that celebrated convention j 
fo, on the greater theatre of the world, while many 
firuggled for the glory of a name, and many for 
the advantages of fortune j a few^ and but a few, 
ndther covetous of money, nor ambitious qf fame, 
were contented with beholding the wonders of fo 
^lagnificent a fpeftacle ".'* This definition has 

been 

** Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus^ palEm ; and Strabo^ L 7^ 
p. 48*. 

" Cicero (Tufc. Quaeft. v. 3.) has tranflated a paflage to this 
purpofe from HeracUdes Ponticus, the fcholar of Plato; and 
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CHAP, been often cited, becaufe it well agrees with the 

y^^l^ , contemplative notions generally afcribed to the 

Pythagorean fchool j but it will appear in the fe-» 

quel, that the philofophy of Pythagoras was of a 

more pra6ical kind. 

Froin Olympia and the republic of Elis, he tra- 
velled to the neighboiuing territory of Sparta *% 
2Uid fpent a conliderable time in that capital, dili« 
gently ftudying the laws of Lycurgus, 2\nd ob- 
ferving the manners and genius of the beft go- 
verned, moft virtuous, and moft prgfperous of ?ilL 
the Grecian ftates. Here he beheld a conftitutiofl 
of government (the wifdom of which had been long 
approved by experience) founded on a fyftem of 
education ; and combining, in his clear capacious 
mind, the Spartan laws and difcipline with a 
mixture of the Egyptian craft and policy, he framed 
that fublime plan of legiflation, which was to be 
fer more extenfive than the inftitutions of Lycur-r 
gus ; and which, at^ firft fixing its root in a fmall 
fcfl: at Crotona, was deftined, in twenty or thirty 
years, to diffufe its flourifhing branches over Italy 
^ and Sicily, 
Caufes of Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian Greece 
Ua autho- j^ ^jg fortieth year, in the full vigour of mind and 
k itX. body ^\ His fame, doubtlefs, preceded him ; fince, 
whoever had honourably diftinguiihed himfelf in 
the general convention at Olympia, was fpe^dily 

the original pafla^e of Heraclitus is iiill preferred in Jambli^ 
dius. 

•* Porphy, Jambli. Sc Juftin. h XXt 

^ 4^oxen apud JambL 
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known and celebrated in the remoteft provinces of C H A P. 
Greece. His perfonal acquaintances among the i_ ^- .^' 
Italian Greeks, whofe efteem, or rather refped, he 
had acquired in that augufl: affembly, would natu* 
rally be loud in his praifes ; and the manners of 
the age, in which men lived together in crowds, 
and enjoyed their paftimes, or tranfafted their fe- 
lious bufinefs with undifguifed freedom, in temples 
and gymnafia, contributed to the rapid increafe of 
his friends and admirers. Upon his arrival at Crp* His fupcri- 
tona^ he appeared in the public places, difplaying ^ talents. 
his dexterity in thofe exercifes and accomplifh* 
ments, which were the faihionable objeds of pur- 
fuit, and the principal fources of honour. His {kill 
in muiic and medicine, fciences which were far 
better underftgod in his native country than in 
Magna Graecia, procured him particular regard; 
por can we hefitate to believe, that his mathema* 
tical and natural knowledge would be highly ad« 
mired by the Greeks of Italy, who, having recently 
received the firft tindure of arts and fciences from 
the Afiatics^ cultivated them with that ardour 
which novelty infpires j and who feem hitherto to 
have gained in point of knowledge and civility, in 
proportion as they had loft in purity of life and 
manners, by"lin acquaintance with their Eaftem 
J>rethren. 

^either the voluptuoufnefs nor the refinement iCg num. 
of the inhaWtants of Magna Graecia, were incom- »«• of life, 
patible with the hopes and fears of the moft puerile 
fuperftition ; and Pythagoras, who had feen and 
jp^amined the rites and ceremonies employed by 

remote 
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CHAP, remote nations, celebrated for their antiquity and 
their \nfdom^ to avert the difpleafure, or to gain 
the good-will of their invifible protedors, called 
forth the whole force of this powerful, yet danger- 
ous inftrument of policy, to excite relpeft for his 
perfon, and reverence for his inftru£kions. He care- 
fully frequeinted, at an early hour, the temples of the 
gods; his regular purifications and facrifices an- 
nounced fuperior fan6Hty of charafterj his food 
was pf the pureft kind, that no corporeal flain 
might interrupt the fancied communicationiwith his 
celeflial friends) and he was clothed in the Unen of 
Egypt, which formed the drefs *^ of the facerdotal or- 
der in that native land of fuperftition, as well as of 
the Athenian magiflrates and nobles, in the early 
and pious times of their republic "• The refpefl: 
excited by fuch artifices (if we may degrade by that 
name the means ufed to deceive men into their duty 
and happinefs) was enhanced by the high renown, 
the long travels, the venerable afped, the harmo* 
nious voice, the animated and affeding eloquence, 
Thehappy of the Samian philofopher. His hearers fometimes 
"hkh h^° amounted to two thoufand of the principal citizens 
produced of Crotona ; and the magiftrates of that republic 
at Cro- erefted, foon after his arrival among them, an ele- 
gant and fpacious edifice, which was appropriated 
to the virtuous leffons of this admired ftranger, 
who pleafed their tafte, and gratified their fancy, 
while he condemned their manners, and reproached 
their vices. Equally rapid and afloniOiing, and 

'* Dbdoru^ " Thucyd. LL 

not 
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not more aftoniihing than advantageous, if We may CHAP, 
credit the general voice of antiquity, was the re- . , ^ * , . 
formation produced at Crotona in perfons of every 
age, and of either fex, by this fingular man. The 
women laid afide their ornaments, and refumed 
their modefty j the youth preferred their duty to 
thdr pleafures ; the old improved their underftand- 
ing, and almoft negleded to improve their for* 
tunes. 

Yet this revolution of manners was not furely fo HU fchooi. 
inftantaneous, as the concurring exaggerations of 
wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to re- 
prefent it. The fame writers, who would thus 
magnify the feme of Pythagoras, acknowledge, that 
foon after coming to Crotona, he chofe a feleft 
number of his moft affiduous difciples, and thofe 
chiefly perfons of weight in the republic, whofe 
temper, charader, and views, beft fuited his own, 
Thefe were formed into a diftinft aflbciation or 
brotherhood, into which none were admitted who 
poflefled not qualities and endowments worthy of 
that honour. In order to confirm this aflbciation, 
as well as to obtain the purpofes for which it had 
been inftituted, Pythagoras employed the cypher, 
or fymbolic writing, and other fecrets, which he 
had learned from the wifdom, or rather cunning, of - 
the Egyptian priefls ; his fcholars were taught cer- 
tain figiis or words, by which they might know 
each other ; they could correfpond, when feparated 
by place, in an unknown qharader ; and flrangers 
of all countries, Greeks and Barbarians, were pro- 
Ipifcuoufly adnutted into the fociety, after under; 
I going 
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CHAP, going a due probation as to their difpofidons ?md 
underftanding. In a few years, three hundred men, 
all Pythagoreans, held the fovereignty of Crotona ; 
the influence of the newfeft extended with rapidity 
over Locri, Rhegium, Catana, and other cities of 
Italy and Sicily^j the difciples of Pythagoras were 

A.C* 550. diffufed over ancient Greece, and the ifles of the 
u3Egaean fea ; and it feemed as if the fage of Samos, 

yiewT** whofe nobler ambition declined and difdained any 
particular office of power and dignity, had con- 
ceived the fublime idea of forming a fchool of en* 
lightened ftatefmen, who might govern the world, 

/ while they were themfelves governed by wifdoni 

and virtue. 

Hwpoli- Pythagoras was deeply perfuaded, that the hap:- 
pinefs of nations depends chiefly on the govern- 
ment under which they live ; and the experience of 
his own times, and of his owa ifland in particular, 
might teach him the dangerous tendency of ^er 
mocratic turbulence on the one hand, and jealous 
tyranny on the other ^°. He preferred, therefore, 

to 

*° A ftriking example of this appeared at that time in Sicily, if we 
credit Jamblichusy who places the reign of Fhalaris, at Agiigentum» 
in the age of Pythagoras. The doubtful, or rather incredible, hif- 
tory of this tyrant, may be comprifed in few words. His reign, of 
about fixteen years, was diftinguiflied by intolerable atrocities. He 
burned his enemies in a brazen bull ; ^d, as luft or cruelty happened 
to direct, fometimes abufed, and fometimes eat, boys. Fhalaris, to- 
gether with his mother and friends, (could fuch a moniler have 
friends ?) were burned, by the long-injured Agrigentines, in his own 
bull. This is the abominable tyrant, whofe fpurious letters fumiihed 
an opportunity for Dr. Bentley to difplay his profound erudition (fee 
his Diilert. upon Phalaris). But that very learned man feems not 
to fiifpedl, that the popular hiilory of Phalaris is as fpurious as his 
epiiUei. It was a common artifice s^nong the Greek poe^ an4 

orator9 
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to all governments, a moderate ariftocracy ; whicli ^ HA P. 
^ feems, without exception, to have been the well* -_ ^ f 
founded opinion of the greateft men of antiquity, 
fince, under the adminiftration of fenates, the re- 
publics of Greece, of Rome, and of Carthage, 
attained thdr higheft profperity and fplendour. , 
Yet he was extremely averfe to arbitrary power, 

orators (fee» in vol. i. p* 3^7* ^^ Tpeech of Soficles the Corinthiaa)^ 
to exaggerate the vices of bad princes. Of this we fliall find many 
examples in the following parts of this work. This pradlice began 
cariy; for Pindar lays, 

Ep^Oga ^^o^iy xaTE;^ci Totwa ifaTif. 

PytH. i. Evui. xcuX. IF. 
Ariftotle mentions. To ws^i OaXa^ty Xsyo/zsyoy, the hearfay about Pha- 
laris, which Afpaiius explains, 'O ^c OaXct^t; XsyErat ^a/ynv rov Ictvry 
vw}». Phalaris is faid to have eaten his own fon. In the fame chap* 
ter (c. V. 1. 6. Ethic. Nicom.), fpeaking of brutal paflions, Ari- 
ftotle inilances Phalaris fometlmes devouring boys, fometimes uiing 
them as the infiruments of an abfurd venereal pleafure: ITpof 
a^^dknwv aibirov i^rw. The philofopher does not fay, that he 
believes thefe monfbous fictions, any more than Cicero, " lUe jjo- 
bilis taurus, quem crudelifiimus omnium tyrannorum Phalaris ^/7^e»^ 
dieitur^" L iv. in Verrem, c. 2 3' Timaeus, the hiilorian of Sicily, 
who was more hkely than any other writer to be well informed con- 
cerning the tranfadlions in his own iiland, reprefents the flory of 
Philaris's bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. p. 47. Po- 
lybius, indeed, attempts to refute Timseus, but I think, as to the 
main point, with little fuccefs. Nor is it iiirprifing that this judicious 
writer ihould be carried along by the torrent. The republicans of 
Greece and Rome delighted in blackening the chara<5lers of tyrants ; 
T^06yw5tf»T€5 ^« Twy Wjutorura rm Tfoffwy, xa* tw a^i^uav rm 'a^oi.%ibn ; 
<< exaggerating, af^er the manner of tragedians, the fiercenefs of their 
manners, and the impiety of their aiStions." For this reafon, the ab- 
furd fictions concerning Dionyfius of Syracufe, Alexander of Pherae, 
&c. ar^ related by many refpe<^ble writers. For this reafon Hiero- 
nymus was defcribed in the blackeft colours, vide Excerp. ex Polyb. 
L viL p. 16. And for this reafon the enormous cruelties of Phalaris, 
which no nation, and far lefs the Sicilians in that age, could have to« 
lerated, receive countenance £rom fome of the higheft authoxities of 
' antiquity. 

what* 
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CHAP, whatever ihape it might afTume ; and the main aim 
^ _j of his inftitution was, to prevent oppreffion in the 
magiftrates and licendoufhefs in the people. The 
dead letter of the law could never, he thought, ef- 
fed that falutary purpofe, until men were fo trained 
by education and difcipline, as to regard the great 
dudes of life as its mod agreeable amufement, and 
to confider the efteem of their fellow-citizens, and 
their own, as the chief fource of their enjoyment. 
Magiftrates, thus formed, would command a wil- 
ing obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna 
Graecia muft foon attain the moft perfeft ftate of 
which political fociety is fufceptible, 
Mbrafity, To explain at large the fyftem of Pythagoras, 
would be to write a treatife of fublirae, yet prafti- 
cal morality, fince his cpnclufions are ftriftly 
founded on the nature of man. Befides the propen* 
fides common to us with inferior natures, and be- 
fides the felfiih and artificial pailions of avarice and 
ambition, he found in the human breaft the feeds of 
nobler faculties, fitted to yield an incomparably 
more durable, more perfea:,and more certain grati- 
fication. The chief happinefs of the mind muft be 
fought in itfelf, in the enjoyment of intelleftual and 
moral pleafure. Our reflex thoughts are ever, and 
intimately prefent with us; and although the buftle 
of external objeds, and the tumult of paflion may 
fometimes divert their current, they can never ex- 
hauft their fource. The reflexions on our own 
condu& will be continually occurring to our fancy, 
whatever pains we may take to exclude them ; nor 
can voluptuous enjoyment, or ambitious activity, 

ever 
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ever fo totally occupy the mind of a Perfian fatrap, CHAP, 
or a Grecian demagogue, but that their principal \ ^' ^ 
happinefs or mifery, in the whole courfe of life, 
muft chiefly depend upon their contemplations 
dF the paft, and upon their hopes and fears about 
fiituiity. To ftrengthen this great ground-work 
of morality, Pythagoras employed the whole force 
of education and habit. Rules were laid down, 
to which the members of his refpeded- order 
bound themfelves to conform, and from which 
none could fwerve, without exclufion from a fo- 
ciety of which they proved themfelves unworthy. 
The different periods of life had each its appropri* ^ 
ated employment* The youth were carefiiUy in- 
ftrud^ in the gymnaftic exercifes, in hterature *^% 
and in fcience, and efpedally in the laws and con- 
ftitution of their country. Their time was fo di- 
verfified by fucceflive ftudy,'exercife, and repofe, 
that no leifure remained for the premature growth 
of dangerous paifions; and it Was an important 
maxim of the Pythagorean fchool, that many things 

^' So I jbave tranflated £y ypetjxfAiiun meet roiq ^XKoig fM^iJuum^ 
of Ariftoxenus apud Stobaeumy Serm. zli. The learned reader will 
perceive^ that I comprehend under the name of youth> the two dif- 
ferent periods of life^ or iXuucu, which the Greeks denoted by the 
words vou^ SLud yiciofurxoif boy^ and young man. I have done thisy 
becaufe it was not the intention of Ariftoxenus, to fay that the young 
men were not ftill to be employed in literature and fcience^ or that 
the boys were to be kept ignorant of the laws and cqnftitution. The 
rules of the Pythagorean fchool^ and the laws of Lycut^s^ often ex- 
plain each other. See vol. i. p. 1299 & feqq. It nuy be worthy of 
remaricy that Jean Jaques Rouifeau has borrowed what is rational and 
pra^cal in his fyftem of education from thefe two great fources^ as 
illulbrated bj Plutarch's tndt on the iubjedl. 

i were 
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were beft learned late **, efpecially love; frdfti 




which; if poffible, the youth (hould be reftrained 
till their twentieth year, and after that period Ihould 
rarely, and with many precautions, indulge a paf- 
fion, always hurtful to the weak, and which, when 
intemperate! y indulged, enfeebled the mofl vigorous. 
He required in thofe who had attained the age of 
manhood, that they Ihoul^ no longer live for them- 
felves, but for the bufmefs of the community of 
which they were members. They were to employ 
the greateft part of the day in the duties of public 
fpirit and patriotifm ; in the laborious or dangerous 
offices committed to their charge; and to derive their 
chief reward from reading in the eyes of their ad- 
miring countrymen, the hiftory of their generous 
exploits ; and fr6m beholding all around them, the 
happy effefts of their probity, beneficence, and 
fortitude. 
Rules for The Pythagoreans were ftriftly enjoined, as their 
^V^^^r'v earliefl: and lateft work, to review the a6lions of 

duct of his , , ^ 

difciples. the part, and, if time permitted, of many preceding 
days. In the morning they repaired alone to the 
temples, to folitary mountains and forefts ; and 
after there converfmg with themfelves, joined in 
the converfation of their friends, with whom they 
affembled, in fmall companies, to an early and fru- 
gal meal, difcuffed different fubjeOs erf philofophy 
or politics, regulated their conduQr for the enfuing 
day, and by the mutual ftrength and encourage- 

^' Ariftoxen. apud Stobseum, Serm. box. This is the great priii-^ 
ciple of Roufleau in his Emile. The paiTage of Ariiloxenus concent 
ing love, is almoft literally tranilated in that ingenious but fanciful 
work. 
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ment acquired in this feleft fodety, prepared for CHAP, 
the tumultuous buftle of the world, and the,ron» ^* 
tentions of a^ive life. The evening was fpentas 
the morning, with this difference, that they then 
indulged in the moderate ufe of flefli and wfaie, 
from which they rigidly abilained during the day ; 
and the whole concluded with that felf-examination 
which was the fundamental maxim of the Pythago** 
rean fchooL 

To enter more fully into the principles of this which co- 
aflbciation, would be repeating what has been for- «ncidewith 
merly obferved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. tioM of 
It is fufficient barely to mention, that, like the le- l-ycurgui. 
giflator of Sparta, Pythagoras enjoined the higheft 
refpeft for age ; that, like him^ he raifed the weaker 
fax from that ftate of inferiority in which they weife 
ungeneroufly kept^ all other countries of Greece 5 
that he enured his difciples to temperance and fo- 
briety through thefamemeansemployedby Lycurgus; 
and that both thefe great men regarded health and 
vigour of body as the main principle and fpring 
of mental energy; that the probationary filence 
of the Pythagoreans, which tredulity has fo much 
exaggerated, was nothing more than that prudent, 
recoUe&ed behaviour, required by Lycurgus, who 
prized higher the caution of filence than the read!* 
nefs^^ of fpeech ; and that the intimacy of the 
Spartan and Pythagorean friendfhips, and almoft 
the community of goods, naturally flowed from the 
general fpirit and genius of their refpefUve fyf« 
UxDs^ i fo that the rules of the Pythagorean order 
^' Flut in Lycurg* *^ See toLL p. %$$• 
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XBA9. -were litde more thkn a' franferi^ i^f the Spartan 

.^' ^1. •« -laws, as thefe lawBr/thcmfelves Wefre ottly a-i^fitie- 

m^nt on -die generras and manly hiftitudai]^ of the 

heroic ages*^ . . . ; ii. /r .v 

Origin of fa theWftory of 'it man who wile^tained fueh 

the fiaions juft nodbijs of humaii Ufi, as did tljefbunder of the 

ittg P^- Pythagorean fed, we may at ofice rejeft, as fa*- 

g<«8- bioious, fee tales related by thfe vain, lying Greel^s, 

who lived in and after the age of Alexander, when 

r their nation:, feeps to have loft the love of truth 

along with its liberty, as well as the ridiculdu^ 

wonders of the later Ratdniftsi^ th()f(^-«»ntempla!ive 

- ■' * vifionaries, who, durhig'the firft-'Ceiituries of Ae 

Cfaiipian aera, degraded ancient philofophers, by 

defcribiBg5;/iir^/> a6£v6 and ufefiiMives, as if they 

had' refdmbled their* I'own fohoi^^ tranquillily. 

ITiet, after all, ihould the l^ft extradrdinary account 

of the Pythagorean order ftill feem hl^redible, it 

need' only be obferved, that modem hiftory, -asad* 

even bm-viownobfervatioti, may have made usac- 

qjjiainted with orders of another kind, of which the 

rules' are more difficult; to be* obfefved than tBofe 

of the Pythagoreans : Ind it is equally \ihreaibnable 

and ungenerous to foppofe, that what our own ex-* 

* perience teaches us may be done by the illiberal 

^irit of fuperftition, could not-in a happier age^ 

WefFefted by the love- of glory, » of virtue, and* of 

iBwkind. 

War be- r fhe iohcuning teMmcmy of hiftorians aflures 

to^^and"^ *•' *at^^^e fchool: of. Pythagoras had flourifhed 

Sybaris. ab6ve foTty ydars, to the: unfpeakable benefit of 

• - * * * ? Diodor. 1. xiL p. jfy &c. 

-*'-*^'^ Magna 
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Magna Gnaecia, when, a war arofe betwfeep: Crotona ci} ^p., 
and Sybaris, the latter of which h^d everjcontemp- ^ ^ _^ 
tuoufly rejq£ted the Pyjthagorean inftitutipi^* TM ^^ 
city of .Sybaris was founded (as above, mentioned)* .;.% , . . . 
by the Achseans^ on the confluence of the livgDlSyb '^ '* ^; •^• 
bans, frbm which the city derives its pame^ f^ '" !;j'' 
the winding ftream of Crathis, which defcen^i* frpph ''^ ^-^ 
the Lucanian mountains* The, fertility. of th^ igil^ 
the happy temperature of the cUmaie, the yefoftrc^ft 
of fifliing, navigation > manufaftures, and, Qonjraq^^pfa 
confpired, with the falutajry eflfeds of thq Aqh^^fgi^ 
laws, wonderfully to augment, in the courfe qft^ 
centuries, the ftrength arid populo\iinefs of Sybflji^ 
which was furrounded by walls niAi^ niiles in ^^tffipp 
commanded twenty-five .fiyi^ordii^ate c^tifs,: ..-^^ 
could we credk the evidence of. writers oft^rpfyne . . >» . :t^ 
to exaggeration, brought three hundred tho^^ . r? 
men into the field^'k Riches and luxury prpve^ The Syba- 
fatal to. the Sybarites, v^hofe effeminacy^pafledjj^tf^ q^^u 
a proverb % which h^us; been trai^aiittgd:to,nao^nj MiMtHe ^ 
times. In a decifive b^ttle^^.tliey .Tjrjere defeatp^^]^ ^^^^ 
the citizens of Crotona.. un^^ the conuija^ (^ oiymp. 
Milo, a .feivourite. diCciple laf Pytha5pi;3S,,(Whg,^2U^ ^' ^• 
already obt^ned uniyerial renowji if his Olyqijpic 
viaories**^ n ; . : .^ .,.,,J » 

But the deftruQiion of Sybaris lyas aln^oft alike fan Sedition m 
tal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men, in jhat ^ 
city, intoxicated with profperity^ ^ inftigate^.l^i 
the artfbl and ambitious Cylop, w^ofe tufbiflent 



^' Straboy 1. vi. p. 263. Diodor. ibid 
^ Athenseusy L xii. p. 518. 
'*^,Strabp;ibid, Paulama«, Lyi. P'^6^ 
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CHAP, manners had excluded him from the order of Pytha- 
^.i^j^ goras, into which he had repeatedly attempted to 
enter, became clamorous for an equal partition of 
Fhnres fa- the Conquered territory of Sybaris ; which being 
^^^ denied as inconfiftent with the nature of ariftocra- 
reans ttcal government, they fecretly confpired againft 
there. ^jj^j^ magiftrates, attacked them by furprife in the 
fenate-houfe, put many to death, and drove the 
reft from their country. Pythagoras himfelf died 
foon afterwards, in extreme old age, at Metapon- 
tum in Lucania^^ His difciples were fcattered 
over Magna Graecia, and particularly Sicily, which, 
at the time of the Carthaginian invafion, was go- 
verned by men who had imbibed the fublime fpirit 
of their illuftrious mafter. 
The Car- GelcMi, who, eleven years before that event, had 
•^fdi^ mounted the throne of Syracufe, was entitled, by 
Sicily. the unanimous fufFrage of his fubjefts, to the glo- 
Oiymp. rious, though often proftituted appellation, of 
A. 6. 480, father of his coimtry ^\ The mildnefs of his go- 
vernment reftored the felicity of the heroic ages, 
whofe equitable inftitutions Jiad much afBnity (as 
above obferved) with the polidcal fyftem of Py^- 
Aagoras. Thiis virtuous prince had cemented an 
alliance with Theron, King of Agrigentum, by 
takmg his daughter in marriage; and the confe- 
deracy of the two principle ftates bf Sicily feemed 
to have diffufed fecurity and happinefs over the 
whole ifland, when the immenfe armament o£ Car- 
thage was beheld off the northern coaft* Though 

*^ Ariftoxemu. 

f Allan. Var. Kift UxxiL cxxxviL Plut. In TimoL 

^ - not 
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not abfolutely deftitute of naval ftrength, the Ski- c H A P- 
lians had nothing by which they could oppafe a 
fleet of two thoufand gallies. The enemy landed 
without oppofition in the fpacious harbour, or ra- 
ther bay, of Panormus, whofe name may be ftill 
recognized in the modern capital Palermo, where 
the Carthaginians had planted one of their moft 
ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded 
by Hamilcar, who was deeme4 a brave anct experi- 
enced leader. The firft f are of this general wa« 
to fortify two canaps j the one deftined for his fleet, 
which, according to the pradice of that age, was 
drawn on ihore ; the other intended as a fafe re^ 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the fiege of Himenu Theron ufed proper 
meafures to defend the fecond city in his dominions, 
until his fon-in-law, the interpid Gelon, fhould ar- 
rive to his affiftance at the head of an army of fifty 
tjioufand foot and five thoufand horfe* While 
this numerous army advanced by rapid marches, 
towards Himera, diey rencountered a foraging 
party of the enemy, and made ten thoufand prifoners. 
But what appeared a ftill more important booty to 
the difcernment of Gelon, they feized a meflenger 
from Selinus, a. city in the neighbourhood of Agri- 
gentum, which had entered into a treacherous cor- 
refpondence with the Carthaginians. The prifoner 
conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, acquainting him, 
that the Selinuntines would not fail to fend th^ ca* 
vilry demanded from them at the appointed time, 
which was likewife particularly fpecified. Upon this 
difcovery, Gelon founded a ftratagem, not more 

P 3 daring 
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C.H A P. daring than fuccefsful. He commanded a cliofen 
^^;^^ body df troops to advance in the night towards the 
. Carthaginian camp, and by day-break to prefent 
fji^&ilifelVes to Hamilcar, as his Selinuntine auxi- 
fiaries; and when admitted by this artifice, withiii 
the rampart, to aflalfinate the general and fet fire 
to the fleet ^*. 
Defeated It happened on the fatal day, that Hamilcar 
by a ftn^. ^ffQYed a folemn facrifice to the cruel divinity of 
Carthage, who delighted in human vidims. While 
he performed this abominable rite, the foldiers 
furrouirded him unarmed, in the gloomy filence of 
their detefted fuperftition, with which their minds^ 
were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry, be- 
ing admitted without fufpicion, thus found no dif- 
ficulty to execute their" audacious defign. Ha- 
milcar, while he facrificed an innocent a&id noble 
youth to his blood-thirfty God, was himfelf 
difpatched with a dagger ; and, next moment, 
the Caurthaginian Ihips were in a blaze. A chain 
of Sicilian centinels, pofted on the neighbour- 
ing eminences, intimated to Gelon the happy 
fuccefs of his ftratagem j of which, in order fully 
to avail himfelf, that gallant commander imme- 
diately conducted the main body of his. troops to 
the Carthaginian army, while it was yet agitated 
by furprife and terror at the fudden conflagration. 
Their dif- The furious onfet of the Sicilians made a dreadful 
aftew. havoc among the aftonifhed Barbarians, who reco- 
vering, however, their faculties, began to defencj 

' ^* Diodor. 1. ix» fe^. %$• & fe^- Polyan. 1. i. c. xxvU. 
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AeiaifelTCSi. MwtH vigour; whea t the md^icboly c H A 8. 
tidings, Aat their fliips were aJl burnt, ind th^ ,_ , ^^i 
.general flain, dr6ve them to difpair and. flight. 
Gelon cohimanded his troops not to give quarts 
to an enemy, who,, though defeated, ftill feiemed 
formidable by their numbers. It is reported, that 
an hundred and fifty thoufand perifhed in the battle, 
aind the purfuit. The remainder' feized. aii emi- 
Jtience, where they could not long maintain theni- 
felves^ for want of : water and provifions. In the 
language of ^ua^ ancient hiftori^, all Africa feemed 
to be taken captive -in Sicily. Gelon diftributed 
the prifoners among the Sicilian cities, in prcqpor- 
tion to the contingents of trbcys which they had 
rdpedively raifed for this memorable fervice. The 
greater part falling to the : fhare of Syracufe and 
Agrigentum, w^e empbyed in beautifying • and 
^largmg thofe capitals^^, whofe magnificoit mo- 
numents, ftijl confpicuous in their ruins, are fup- 
pofed, with great probability, tobe produftions of 
Carthaginian labour* 

The melancholy tidings affefted Caffhage with Treaty of 
conftemation and defpair. Thecinhabitants of that P^^® ^ 
city, ever fliameftilly depreffed by bad fortune in ion and 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by *^® ^^" 
the deceitful gifts' of profperity, dreaded every *^^°*^^ 
moment to feehold the vidorious enemy in their 
harbour. To ward off this calamity, their ambaf- 
fadors were fent to crave a fufpenfion of boftilities 
0a any terms the victorious Greeks might thinl; 

l^ jC^GevOj Crat, iv. in Verrem. 

p 4 ' proper 
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CHAP, proper to impofe. Gelon received them with fuch 
^. ^' _^ moderation as nurked the fuperiority of his duf 
rader, and told them^ that he would defift from 
every purpofe of revenge^ on condition that the 
Carthaginians paid two thoufand talents of fiiver, 
to be diftributed among the cities of Sicily, which 
had incurred trouble and expence by the war ; that 
they henceforth abftained from the abominable 
prance of infuldng the gods by human victims; 
that they ereded two temples, one in Carthage, 
another in Syracufe, to preferve the memory of 
the war, and the articles of the peace ^u 
^. This honourable treaty was a prelude to that fiill 

ixxxiL more famous, concluded thirty years afterwards 
A*C'449* between the Athenians and Perfians. It marked 
a nation fuperior to its enemies not only in va^ 
lour but in humanity, and conferred more true 
glory than could be acquired by the mpft fplendid 
feries of vi£tones. It might be expe&ed, how- 
ever, and feems much to have been defired, that a 
people fo advantageoufly diilinguiihed as were the 
\ * Greeks during that age in arts and arms ; a people 
A. C. 504. who had repelled, defeated, and difgraced the moft 
populous and powerful nations, and who were alike 
prompted by ambition and revenge, to the attain- 
ment of diftant conqueft, fhould have united 
their efforts s^ainft th^ enemies who (till made 
war on them, and, advancing in a rapid career of 
vidory, have diffufed, along with their dominion, 
'their manners, knowledge, and civility over the 

v^Oiodor.SiCiiLibi^ 
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eaftern world. But various events and caufes^ 
which we (hall have occafion afterwards to explain^ 
tended to detach the colonies of Magna Grsecia 
from the mterefts of the mother-country, as well as 
to difunite the two mod powerful republics of that 
country by inteftine difcord. 

While the fortune of Athens railed her to fuch 
power as threatened the liberty of Sicily and 
Greece, the Kings of Syracufe and Agrigentum 
contented themfelves with the humbler glory of 
embellifliing their capitals with barbaric Ipoils, and 
producing thofe wonders of art, which, in the time 
of Cicero and Verres, were efteen^ed among the * 
moft precious monuments of anriquity^^ The 
golden medals of Gelon, ftill preferved and of the 
higheft beauty '*, juftify the glowing expreflions of 
the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too foon Decay of 
caufe to lament their infurredion againft their |^^°f 
magiftrates, and their derelidion of the difcipline of and de- 
Pythagoras. They who had hitherto defeated ^^°!L 
fuperior numbers, who had fumiflied fo many thago- 
viftors in the Olympic conteft, and whofe country 
was diftinguiflied by the epithet of healthy, on a 
fuppofition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabit- 
ants proceeded from an effed of the climate, were 
now totally routed and put to flight at the river 
Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
'^oufand men, by the Locrians and Rhegians, 

^ Ckero in Verrem, paffim. 

^ Mem. de TrevottX} Tan 1727, p. X449. 
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whofe forces were far Idfe numerous. ' The other 
Greek cities of Italy, which are faid t6 have imi- 
tat^ the. fetal example of* Crotona, were haraffed 
by wars: againft each other, or againft their barba- 
rous neiglibcmrs. In confequence of thefe misfor- 
tunes, the Pythagoreans again f ecovered their cre- 
dit; and about fixty years after the death of the 
great founder of their order, Zaleucus and Cha- 
rondas, the firft in Locri, the fecond in Thurium, 
endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftitutions, 
which, perhaps, were tog perfed for the condition 
of the times. la lefs than forty years a new perfe- 
cution entirely drove the Pythagoreans, from Italy, 
and completed, according to Polybius, the confu- 
fion and mifery of that once happy country ^^ 

77 Polybius, i. 203. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Glory of Athens. — Military Succe/s of the Confe* 
derates. — Athens rebuilt and fortified. — Extent 
of its Walls and Harbours.-*- The Confederates 
take Byzantium. — Qonfpiracy of Paufanias. — 
Banifhment of Themifiocles. — Virtue of Arifiides. 
— Cimon ajfumes the Command. — His illuflrious • 
Merits and Succefs. — Revolt of Egypt. — War in 
Cyprus. — Peace with Perjia.- — Domejiic Tranf 
aSipns of Greece. — The Athenian Greatnefs. — -i 
Envy of Sparta^ Thebes ^ and Argos. — Earth*, 
quake in Sparta. — Revolt of the Helots^ — War 
between the Elians and Pifans. — The Temple and. 
Statue of Olympian Jupiter. — Dijfenjions in Ar* 
go/is. -^—Revolt in Bosotia. — Truce of Thirty Tears* 
-^ Charader of Pericles. — Subjedion of the Athe-^ 
nian Allies and Colonies.-^ Spirit of the Athenian 
Government. 

"CROM the battles of Mycale. and Plataea, to4:he chap. 

memorable war of Peloponnefus, elapfed half ^^* 
a centxiry, the moft illuftrious in the Grecian an- xhe glory 
nals. A fingle republic, one of fixteefi dates, whofe of Athens; 
united poffeffions hardly equalled the extent of ^/J^l^ 
Scodand, and whofe particular territory is fcarcely 
vifible in a map of the world, carried on an offen- 
five war againft the Perfian empire, and, though 
furrounded by jealous allies or open enemies, pro- 

fecuted 
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CHAP, fee u ted this extraordinary enterprife with unexam- 
^^* pled fuccefs ; at length, granting fuch conditions 
"' ~ of peace as the pride of viftory may didtate, and 
the wdght of accumulated difafters condefcend to 
in mni} folicit or accept. In that narrow fpace of time the 
fame republic erefted, on the feeble bafis of her 
fcanty population and diminutive territory, a mighty 
mafs of empire ; eftabliflied and confirmed her au- 
thority over the extent of a thoufand miles of the 
Afiaric coafl, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bof- 
* phorus ; took poffeffion of forty intermediate 
iflands % together with the important ftraits which 
join the Euxine and the -ffigaean ; conquered and co- 
lonized the winding fhores of Macedon and Thrace j 
commanded the coaft of the Euxine from Pontus 
to the Cherfonefus Taurica, or Crim Tartary } 
and, overawing the barbarous natives by the ex- 
perienced terrors of her fleet*, proteded againfl 
their injufHce and violence, but at the fame time 
converted to the purpofes of her own ambition 
and intereft, the numerous but fcattered colonies 
which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Afia, had 
at various times eftablifhed in thofe remote regions '. 
Our wonder will be juftly encreafed, if we confider 
that Athens obtained thofe immortal trophies, not 
over ignorant favages or eflfeminate flaves, but over 
men who had the fame language and laws, the fame 

' Seyeral of thefe iflands had been formerly conquered by Athenian 
commander^y particularly Miltiades* as we have related above ; but 
having rebelled againfi the fevere government of Athensy they were 
finally fubdued by Pericles. \ 

' Plut. in Pericle. » Strabo» Geograph. paiSm. 
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blood and lineage, the fame arts and arms, in fliort, 
every thing common with the vidors but their au- 
dacity and fortune. 

But it is the peculiar glory of the Athenians that, *» *^'» 
during this rapid career of military and naval 
triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous en- 
thufiafm, the arts which adorn alike war and 
peace, and improved thofe decorations of polifhed 
life into fuch perfedion as few nations have at- 
tempted to imitate, and none afpired to furpafs. 
During the adminiftration of a fingle man, more . 
works of elegance and fplendour, more magnificent 
temples, theatres, porticoes, and gymnafia were 
erefted within the walls of Athens, than could be 
raifed during many centuries in Rome, though 
miftrefs of the world, by the wealth and labour of 
tributary provinces *. In the fame period of time 
fculpture attained a fublimity, from which thit 
noble art could never afterwards but defce^nd and 
degenerate; and a republic hitherto inferior i 
works of invention and genius to feveral of he* 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, produced, 
in the fingle lifetime of Pericles, thofe ineftimable 
models of poetry, eloquence, and philofophy % 
which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened 
portion of mankind hath invariably regarded as the 
bed ftandar4s, not merely of compofitiop and ftyle, 

♦ Plutarch, in P«ricle. 

' Pericles may be confidered as the ccmtemporary of Socrates, So- 
p^oclesy Euripidesy Thucydides, &c. fince, although he died before 
them of the plague^ thefe and other great men flourifhed during his 
admimfiration. 

I but 
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OH A: IS but of tafte.and reafon. Tt|c name . of . Greek 
feemed thenceforth to be loft into that of Athenian ; 
Athenian writers are our fureft and almoft only 
' guides in relating tbe fubfequent tranfadions of the 
whole nation* J and v from them we Jeam.what is 
yet the moft extraordinary circumftance refpefting 
the Athenian empu-e, that it had been built on 
fuch ftable foundations, and reared with fuch art 
and Ikill, as might have long defied the hollile 
jealoufy of Greece and Perfia, confederate in arms 
and refentment, if various caufes, which human 
prudence could, neither, forefee nor prevent, had- 
not ihaken its firmnefs^ and precipitated its down- 
fall 

Such is the fubjeft which I have imdertaken to 
treat in this and the two following Chaptets ; a fub- 
jeQ: worthy to animate the diligence, and call forth 
the vigour of an hiftorian: but, if he truly de- 
ferves that refpeded name, he. will remember that 
it is lefs his duty to amufe the fancy by general de- 
fcription, than to explain, with pregifion and per- 
fpicuity, the various tranfaftions of this interefting 
and fplendid theme j to give the reader a fiiU and 
diftincl view of the complicated matter wjuch it 
involves; and to remove every adventitious' cir- 
cumftance that might diftraQ: or dazzle the atten- 
tion, as aftronomers, in vjewing the fun, are careful 
to ward off its furrounding fplendour. 

^ I mean Thucydides and Xenophon) together with the Athenian 
orators, phiiofophers, and poets. 
' Thucydid. i. vii. & viii. paflim. 

The 
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I^e military Twccefs of the Athennna ^ (which c M A' A 
nami?dly:fernis tie iirft bwmch of theAibjeS, be* , ^^^ ^^ 
canferfc not only fuppKed the matcinafe of fiitiire Mai&iy 
im|at!rVementsi9 but ai»^kened that icnergy requi* ^"c^efs 
fite to cdtivate and complete them), indud^* three pubnc. 
feparate.adions.ithich ware carriedi on at theffame 
time, aiid cohfpii^ed to the feme end, yet cannot' 
be related- in one . perpetual narrative, wilhdiit oc** 
cafioning fome confufion of ideas^ alike deSbmdive 
of the pleafure and of the ufe ol hiftory. . Whife 
tee. endeavour' to keep each feries of events un* 
broken and diftind, we mufl be careful to 'point 
out its influence on, the fimuhaneous or fucceedlng 
trani'aftions of the. times, .that our relation may he 
at.once fatisfa&ory and faithful. In fuch a d^linea-. Divifionc^ 
tion the trophies of the Perfiah.* war jufljy: claim ^^^^^ 
the firft and moft con^icuous: jJbce ; the/hoftile 
aaimofity of rival ftates, vvbich continually envied 
Jffid 'oppofedt >ut :for reafoais ,thatvwill: h^ fully 
explained^- cQuW. neither prevent norr retard the 
growing Superiority of Athens, fhall piscupy the 
middle pf the pi^uifc^jv ?^. we (haU thi5*.wintQ the 
back gix)»nd the; fui:d€flJyfi;ufurpition8^<>£ thaft for- 
tunate republic bverrhfir'^lUe^/coloniiesy and neigh- 
bours. : W: .:: . * . 



* The. chief matftriafe (of tlus portion of hiftory c(»iiift in the firft 
and fecond books of Thucydides ; the eleventh and twelfth of Dio-j 
dorus Siculus; Plutarch's lives of Themiftocles, ArifHdes^ Cimon, 
Pericles; Paufanias's Defcription of Greece, and Pliny's Natural 
Hifiory: fcatter^d fadls are fupplied by other ancient ^vrntersy whofe 
works wi]|^ be carefully cited. -^ • 
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The common fears which, notwithftanding innu- 
merable fources of animofity, had formed, and 
T]i€ Athe- hitherto upheld a partial confederacy of the Greeks, 
^w^take ^^yg removed by the decifive vidories of Plataea 
Olymp. and Mycal^. After thefe memorable events, it was 
^^** the firft care of the Athenians to bring home thehr 
wives, children, and moft valuable effefts from the 
ifles of Mginsi and Salamis. In the latter iiland 
they celebrated their good. fortune by a national fo« 
lemnity. The fublime Sophocles joined ia the 
chorus of boys which danced in exultation, around 
the Barbarian fpoils • ; the valour of his predecefibr, 
JEfchylus, had contributed to the vidories by which 
they were obtained ; and his rival, the tender Eu- 
ripides was bom in the ifle of Salamis ''', on that 
important day, which proved alike glorious to 
Greece, and hXdl to Perlia. But an attention to 
domeftic concerns prevented not the Athenians from 
pufhing the war with vigour, though deferted by 
the Spartans and other Peloponnefians, who failed 
home before winten The Aiiadc colonies, ani« 
mated by the recent recovery of freedom, feconded 
the Athenian ardour } and the confederates, hav- 
ing, fuccefsfully infefted the territories of the Great 
King, beiieged and took' the rich city of Seftos in 
the Cherfonefus of Thrace, the only place of 
ftrength which adhered to the Periian iaterefl in 
that fertile peninfula ". 

9 Atheiueus> 1. 1. '^ Vitae Enripid. 

** Herodot. L ix. c. cvi* Diodor. 1. xi. c. xxxvi. 
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Doamg the two fdUowing f e^s the war laii» 9? h A' P. 
guiflied abroad, while the fymptooas of leabUfy ^ 
and difcord, which had already appeaxied in the fe* Athens 
paradon of the Athenian;Md Spartan fl«te, rb^oke «Mt and 
out with more virulence at homec The Athe- oiytj^, 
nians began the* lahoridus taik of rebaildk]^ their ijav.3,4. 
ruined city, which* the Perfiianipoils might >«ptttii- ^^^yj^' 
bute to enrich with uncommon magnificence, jjudi 
which an acquaintance gained* in, the cowrfe of 
the war with the graceful -forms of Ionic and 
Doric architedure, might enable them to adom 
with more beauty and elegance than bad yet 
been difplay^d So JEurope, But the weighty ad- 
vice of Themiilocles prevailed on them to fufpmd 
this noble undertaking, and ei^aged tlj^m, inftead 
of decorating their capital with temples, the?itres, 
and gymnafia, to fortify it by walls of fuch ftrength 
and folidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to 
every enemy, whether foreign, or domeftic. .In an 
age when the art of attack was fo rude, and imper- 
fed, that the fmalleft fortrefe formed an objedk of 
importance, fuch a defign could not fail of exciting 
jealoufy in the neighbouring republics. The mea- Jeaioufy of 
fare was fcarcely determine^d when an ^mbafTy ar- ^P**^ 
rived from Sparta, rempn/lrating againfl a defign 
peculiarly dangerous apd. alarming to thofe who 
owed their, fafgty tp the wegiknefs of their cities. 
" If the Greeks,'* it was fsdd, ^* had pofTefled any^ 
town of impregnable ftrength, they muft have 
found it impoffible to expel the Barbarians from 
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£ H A B. their, country. The Athenians therefore, who tad 
^^ i^ithertb fo generoufly maintained the caufe of the 
confederacy, ought not only to defift from raifing 
walk and fortifications, but even to interrupt a iimi- 
lar defign in any republic beyond the ifthmus ; the 
Peloponnefus was alone fufEcient to afford, in time 
of danger, a fecure refuge to the whole Grecian 
name."' , 

difedveredf Themiftocles eafily unveiled the fufpicion and 
^i^itl. ^^^^ concealed under this fpecious malk of pub- 
lic utility, and encouraged his countrymen to elude 
the Spartan artifice by fimilar addrefs. The fenate 
of the five hundred, who gave audience to foreign 
ambaifadors, declared that Athens would adopt no 
meafure inconf^ftent with the public intereft, and 
promifed fpeedily to fend an embaffy, in their turn, 
whjch fhould remove all groundlefs apprehenfions 
entertained on that fubjed. The Lacedaemonians 
having returned with this temporifing anfwer, The- 
miftocles was immediately difpatched to Sparta, 
and eicpeded, as he had previoufly concerted mat- 
ters with his countrymen '*, to be followed, at a 
proper time, by Ariftides, the moft refpeded cha- 
rader of his age; and by Lificles, an able ora- 
tor in the fenate and afiembly. Meanwhile the 
Athenian walls arofe with unexampled celerity. 
Not only flaves, profefled artificers, asnd the 
poorer clafles of citizens, but magiftrates of the 

" Idem ibkU ft in Thenu^ Lyfias Orat. Fiineb. & cont. Alcib. 
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firft rank, the venerable fathers of the repubKc, e H A ?• 
wrought with their own hands, and with unceafing ^ ^ 
induftry. The feeble eflForts of women and chil* 
dren contributed to the ufefiil labour. The moft 
fuperftitious of men neglefted their accuftomed fo- 
lenmities, and no longer acknowledged the diftinc^ 
rion of days or feafons : nor did even the filent tran^ 
quillity of night abate the ardour of their diligence; 
The ruins of their city happily fupplied them with 
a rich variety of materials : no edifice was fpared^ 
public or private, facred or profane j the rude fculp* . 
tare of ancient temples, even the mutilated tombs 
of their anceftors, were confounded in the common 
mafs : and, at the diftance of near a century j, the 
fingular appearance of the wall, coftipofed of flones 
rough and unpolifhed, of various colours sind un- 
equal fize, attefted the rapid exertions by which 
the work had been conftrufted ^\ 

Themiftocles had hitherto, under various pre* and ltd 
tences, avoided declaring his commiflion before the ^^ . 
Spartan fenate. When urged to this meafure by hbad- 
fome of the ms^ftrates who began to fufped his ^'^ 
fdence, he ftill alleged the abfence of his col- 
leagues as a fufEcient reafon for delay. But a 
company of travellers, who had recently vifited 
Athens, gave intelligence of the extraordinary works 
carrying on m that city. . This information, and the 
refentment of the Spartans which it occafioned, muft: 
have difconcerted a man who^ poffefTed lefs cool 

*^ ThucydicL L L c. lxx)dx. & ieqq* 
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boldnefs than the commander at Salamis aiid Afcd^ 
milium. But Themiftocles, with the addrefs con^ 
genial to his charadter^ aiTerted, that it was un^ 
worthy the gravity of Sparta to regard the vague 
rumours of obfcure men ; and that, before hghtly 
fufpedKng the approved fidelity of their allies, (he 
ought to beftow fome pains in difcovering the 
truth. This declaration was enforced, it is faid5 
by feafonable bribes to the moft popular of the 
Ephori ; fo that the Spartails, deluded or corrupted^ 
agreed to difpatch a fecond embafly to Athens, 
confiiliag of fome of their moft relpeftable citizens. 
Thefemen had no.fooner arrived at their deftina* 
tion, than they were taken into cuftody, as pledges 
for th^ fife return of Themiftocles and his coI-« 
leagues, who by this time had brought him the 
welcome ' news, ihat the walls were completed^ 
The Athenian ambaffadors were now prepared to 
throw off the ma&i They appeared in the Lace- 
daanonian affembly ; . and Thetniftocles, fpeaJdng 
for the reft, declared, that his countrymen needed 
not to learn from their confiderates, what meafiires 
were honourable to themfelves^ and beneficial to 
the common caufe ; that, by his advice, they had 
firmly defended their city againft the aflaults of 
open enemies and jealous friends ; and that, if Sparta 
entertained any refentmctit of this meafure,~ which 
was evidendy not lefs conducive to the public in^ 
lereft, than, perh^pS) difpleafing . to private amfai^ 
tion, her anger would be equally unjuft and impo- 
tent, fince her own citizens muft remain as hofta^es 
at Athens till his colleagues and himfelf fliould be 
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reftored in fafety to their country '^ Whatever char 
fecret indignation this fpeech might excite, the j^ 
Spartans thought proper to difguife their animo<^ 
fity. They allowed the ambaffadors to return hpme ; 
but the condud of Themiftocles laid the foiHida* 
tion of that relentlefs hatred with which he was 
perfecuted by Sparta, whofe intrigues engaged all 
Greece, not excepting Athens herfelf, in the dsn 
ftruftion of this illuftrious citizen. Yet his emi- 
nent ferViq^, before they were interrupted by this 
ftorm of perfecutidn, aggravates the ihame of 
his country, and difplays more fully her fignal. 
kigratitiide % ' 

The ancient Athenian harbour, of Phalericum Themlfto- 
was fmall, narrow, and inconveineiit. To fupply ciesbuOds 
its defefts, Themiftocles, even before the Perfian oiynm!^^* 
mvafion, had recommended the Piraeus, a place ixxv.4. 
five miles diftant from the citadel, fumiftied with '^•^'^^^^ 
three natural bafons, which, if properly -fortified, 
might form a far more commodious and fecure 
ftation for the Athenian navy. The foundations 
were laid, and the walls began to rife, when the 
cruel ravages of the Barbarians interrupted the un- 
dertaking. Having- in the preceding year^ fortified 
the city Themiftocles thought the prefent a proper 
time to finifli the new harbour '^ His ^ddrefs, 
his eloquence, and his bribes, were feafonably ap- 
plied to divert the refentment of Sparta, who, 
though thenceforth lefs jealous of the naval than 
military power of her rival, threatened, on this oc- 

'♦ Plat «BC. ibid. v ^ Diodor. I xu p. 4,^7. 

^ Thucydid. L L c. xciii. Plut. in Themift Piodor. xL 43^- 
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CHAP, caficm, to enter Attica with an armed: force* Bat 
^ ^_P the artful Athenian found aieans to co?ivince the 
Spartans and thar allies^ diat the coi^ilru^on of a 
ftrong and capacious harbour was a matter eflen-^ 
tially requifite to the common intereft of the Gre- 
cian confederacy. The work, meantime^ was car- 
ried on at Athens with much fpirit and aftivity^r 
and, in lefs than a twelvemonth, brought to Aich a 
profperoud conclufion as could fcarcely be credited, 
but on the teftimony of a contemporary hiftoriaq 
of the moft approved diligence and fidelity '^ . 'fhd 
new walls were fufficiently broad to admit two carw 
riages abreaft ; the ftones compofing them were of 
an immenfe fize, ftrongly united by bars of imn, 
.which were &ftened by melted lead. The Piragua 
foon grew into a town, containing many thoij^^mi 
inhabitants. It was joined to the city by walj$ be- 
gun by Cimon, but finiflied by Pericles, twenty 
years after the harbour itfelf had been cojiftruftedrf 
A. C457. '^^ ^^^ buildings of Cimon and Pericles are pftea 
mentioned in hiftory under the name of the Long 
Walls. They extended forty ftadia on either fide j 
and when added to the circumference of the ancient 
city (about fixty ftadia), give us for the whole cijv 
cuit of the Athenian fortifications an extent ef 
nearly eighteen Englifli miles '^ ^ 

The war The altercations and animofities excited by fuch 
^akft ^Hdertakings among the confedemtes at home, 
tmuedby" prevented not their united arms from aflaulting Ae 

theconfe- 

* / *7 Thucydid. ubi fupra. 

'^ Paulanias^ p* ao> & feq« Strabo> p. 391^ k, feq. Hat. in 
'Cimon. ■ •• • i • ^- ■ • .' ^ • ' . 
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donaimons of the great King. Thirty Atheakttl, CHA:F4 
and fifty Peloponneftan fliips, had been employe^ |_^ ,^y 
to expel the Perfian garrifons from the fea-port$ 
which they ftill occupied in the Hdlefpont, the 
Propontis, and the Mgxzn ifles. The European 
fleet, being feafonably joined by various fquadroos 
from the Greek cities of Alia, fcoured the eaftera 
fcores of th^ Mediterranean, and defivered from 
oppreffion the long enflaved ifland of Cyprus. 
Their next operation muft have been at a confi* whotakf 
derable diftance of time, fince they had to return ^^ 
near two hundred leagues weftward, and then to Ctt3rmp.z, 
proceed almoft as far towards the north smd the ^^ ** 
3ofporus of Thrace. At the entrance of this ce* 
lebrated canal, whch joins the Euxine and Propon* 
tis, the city of Byzantium, deftined in future ages 
to become the feat of empire, and long to remain 
the chief emporium of Europe and of Afia, had 
been firft founded by a feeble colony of M^gareans, 
which had gradually become populous, flounfliing, 
and independent, but which was a^lually com* 
manded and infulted by armed 3arbarian$. It is 
not probable that Xerxes, or his minifters, per* 
ceived the peculiar fecurity of Byzantium, fituato 
between the Bofporus and the Hellelpont, two 
ftraits, which it might ocaficoially ih^t to an ko(> 
tile navy, or open to the fleets df commerce. Bu« 
had they been fenfible of this ^vwtage, the mis^ 
fortunes, hitherto attending all their marititne en. 
terjmfes, muft have rendered it impofBble to en« 
pourage their feamen to refift ^ viftorious epemy, 
Jhey (fifcpyered, however, more than their ufual 
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CHAP, vigour, in defending by land, a place which they 
^^' regarded as the center of very valuable poffdfiohs. 
The adjacent coaft of Thrace forms a ftriking <:on- 
traft with the inland parts of that country. In-^ 
ftead of bleak, heaths and fnowy mountaips, which 
deform the inhofpitable regions of H^ihus and 
Rhodope, the maridme provinces produce in abun^ 
dance, vines, olives, the moil neceflary grains, and 
the.moft delicious fruits. The climate vies with tha 
delightful foftnefs of the Afiatic plains; and the 
foil. had been long cultivated by Gr^ek colonies, 
who had widely extended themfelves on both fides, 
of Byzantium. The Barharia^s ftrengthened the 
garrifdn of the place^ which wa$ well fupplied with 
provifions, and commanded by Perfians of the firft 
diftindtion,. among whom were feveral kinfmen of 
the great King. The fiege was obftinate, but the 
events of it are not defcribed in hiftory. It is only 
known, that the walls were ftormed, and that an 
immenfe booty, together with many Perfian jprinces 
and nobles, fell into the hands of the vidors '^ 
The con- Here, ends the glory of Paufanias, who ftiU'conn 
3^^^^. manded the forces of the confederacy ; a man whofe 
feme would rival the moft illuftripus nandes of an- 
tiquity, had he fallen in the fiege of Byzantium. 
The rich fpoils of Platqga, of which the tenth was 
allotted to him, as general, rajfed him above the 
equality required by the republican inftitutions of 
his country. His recent conqueft ftill jferther aug- 
mented his wealth and inflamed his ambition: a 

^'Plut. m Ariftid. Thucydid LL 95, & feqq. Dit^or. Lai. 
44—46. 
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continual flow of profperity, which is apt to ftagger CHAP, 
the befl regulated minds, overfet the tower- ,^^ 
ing pride of Paufanias. As he conceived himfelf 
too great to remain a fubjeft, he was willing to be- 
come a fovereign, through the affiftance of Xerxes, 
the inveterate enemy of his country. To this 
prmce he made application, by means of Gongylus 
the Eretrian, a fit inftrument for any kind of viU 
lany. To fuch an affociate Paufanias h^d entrufted 
the noble Perfians taken in Byzantium. This 
msm efcaped with his prifoners acrofs the Bofpo- 
rus, and conveyed a letter to the great King, in 
which the Spartan general having mentioned, as 
an indubitable proof of his fincerity, the reftoring 
his captive kinfmen, propofed to enter into ftriO: 
amity with Xerxes, to take his daughter in marri- 
age, to fecond his efforts in conquering Greece, and 
to hold that country as a dependent province of the 
Perlian empire. The Perfian is faid to have 
highly relifhed thefe propofals, the fubjugation of 
Greece being the great objeO: of his reign. It is 
certain that he fpeedily fent Artabazus, a noble* 
man of confidence, to confer and co-operate with 
the traitor. 

But Paufanias himfelf zSted with the precipi- ill con- 
tancy and inconfiftency of a man, who had either 
beeii deluded into treafon by bad advice, or totally 
intoxicated by the dangerous vapours of ambition 
that floated in his difl:empered brain. Inftead of 
diflembling his defigns until they were ripe for 
execution, he aflumed at once the tone of a mafler 
and the manners of a tyrant. He becs^me difficult 

of 
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c H A Pj of accefs to his colleagues in command } difdamed 
,i_ '_]» ^^ advice in concerting meafures which they 
were ordered to execute ; he was furrounded by 
guards, chofen from the conquered Barbarians ; 
jknd he puniihed the flighted offence in the allied 
tropps with a rigour hitherto unknown to the Gre- 
cian difciplinei He ftill managed, indeed, the 
fierce.fpirits of the Spartans, but without any de- 
gree of prudence, fince the diilinftions which he 
demanded for ihem^ tended only to irritate and in- 
flame their confederates, who were not allowed to 
* forage, to draw water, to cut down ftraw for their 
beds, until the countrymen of Paufanias had beea 
previoufly fumiflied with all thefe articles. 
The allies This intolerable infolence difgufted and provoke4 
rejea his the army in general, but efpecially the lonians, who 
Olymp/ ' lamented that they had been no fooner delivered 
ixxvi. I. from the fhackles of Perfian defpotiftn, than they 
' ^^^ were bent under the feverer and more odious yoke 
of Sparta. By com;non confent, they repaired to 
th^ Athenian Ariftides, and his colleague Cimon, 
the fon of Miltiadefe, a youth of the faireft hopes, 
who had iignalized his patriodfm and valour in al^ 
the glorious fcenes of the war. Their defigns be* 
ing approved by thefe Alhenian commanders Uliades 
and Antagoras, refpedively entrufted with the 
fleets of Samos and Chios, the braveft of all the 
maritime allies, feized the firft opportunity to in- 
fult the galley of Paufanias : and when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartan, they defired him to 
thank Fortune, who had favoured him at Plataea, 
the memory of which vi&ory alone faved him from 
3 the 
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the iminediate' -punifbment of Jiis arrogaiure and c H A. P« 
cruelty. Thefe words fpeedily re-echoed through ,^ ^ ^ 
the whole fleet, and ferved, as foon as they were 
heard, for the fignal of general revolt. The dif- and fubmit 
ferent fquadrons of Afia and the Hellefpont failed ^^^^ 
from their ftations, joined the (hips of Uliades and ans. 
Antagoras, loudly declared againft the infolent am- 
bition of Paufanias, abjured the proud tyranny of 
Sparta, and for ever ranged themfelves under the 
vidorious colours of Athens,- whofe generous mag- 
nanimity feemed beft fitted to command the willing 
obedience of freemen *°. 

This revolution had immediate and important Paufanias 
effeds, which we ihall proceed to explain, when ^*S^^^^ 
we have punilhed and difmifled the unworthy Pau- uns. 
fanias. Apprifed of his malverfation and treachery, p^x^P* 
the Sparta fenate recalled him, to fland trial for a, c.475* 
his life. But his immenfe wealth enabling him to 
corrupt the integrity of his judges, he efcaped with* 
out farther punifhment than degradation from his 
office, and paying a heavy fine. In his fcead, the 
Spartans fubflituted not one admiral, but feveral 
captains, with divided authority, thereby to remove 
the odium and refentment which the infolence of 
unlimited command had excited among their con« 
federates. Paufanias, though divefted of his pub- 
lic charaAer, having accompanied thefe officers to 
the Hellefpont, in a v^el fitted out at his private Returns to 
ezpence, began to difplay more arrogance than ^^ ^^ • 
ever. He difdained not only the manners and be* 



* Nepos m Pauikn. Pbtardu in Aiifiid. 
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CHAP, haviour, but the drefs and appearance of a Greek j 
^, ' . carried on, almoft openly, his treacherous corre* 
fpondence with Artabazus ; increafed the number 
of his Barbarian guards and attendants ; trampled 
with contempt on the mod revered inftitutions of 
his country ; and difplayed that provoking pomp of 
power, and that oflFenfive oftentation of vice, which 
difgraced the profligate lives of the Perfian Cat- 
traps *% 
recalled by When the Spartan magiftrates received a full 
thefcytales account of his pride and folly, they ^ere appre- 
henfive left he might refufe to return home on an 
ordinary fummons, and therefore employed the form 
of the fcytal^, a form refen^ed for the moft folemn 
occafioirs. The fcytale (for opinion can give im- 
portance to any thing) was only a narrow fcroll of 
parchment, which had been rolled on a piece of 
wood, and then ftamped with thedecree of the re- 
public. Every Spartan inverted with authority at 
home or abroad, poffeffed a tally exaftly corref- 
ponding to the rod on yrhich the parchment had 
been firft rolled. By applying his tally, the words 
of the fcytale neceflarily arranged themfelves in 
their original form, and attefted the authentic com- 
mand of the magiftrate. As tutor to the infant 
King of Sparta, Paufanias had been fumiflied with 
an inftrument of this kind ; and fuch is the effed of 
' legal formality, that a man who w6uld probably 
have defpifed the injuriQaon of a fimple letter, re- 
turned without delay to a country which he had 

>' Thucydid. i. 95. & lat, 
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betrayed, \?hen his recall was accompanied with CHAP, 
this frivolous, but refpefted ceremony* . -/ -^ 

The external profeffions, and hypocritical pedan- and pu- 
try of Spartan virtue, were moft IhamefuUy de-^ ^^®^ 
te&ed and expofed in the whole affaii" of Paufanias^ 
Though convifted of the moft odious tyranny, ex- 
tortion^ and profligacy, he was ftill allowed to en- 
joy the benefit of perfonal freedom ; to correfpond 
by frequent meflages with his accomplice Artaba- 
zu$;.and, at length, to tamper with the Helots 
and Meflenians, thofe opprefled flaves, who were 
ever ready to rebel againft imperious and 
cruel mailers. But as it exceeded even the 
opulence and eflfrontery oPPaufanias, to corrupt 
and influence the whole republic, thofe who had 
either efcaped the general contagion of venality, or 
who- were offended at not fliaring his bribes, ac- 
cufed. him, a thii:d time, of treafon to Greece, in 
confequence of an event which enabled them in 
the f ulleft manner to make good the charge. An 
unhappy youth, who lived with Paufanias as the 
wretched inftrument of his pleafure, was deftined by 
that monfter to become the .vidim of his ambi- . 
tion. V He was charged with a letter from his mafter 
to Artabazus, in which, after explaining the adual 
ftate of his affairs, Paufanias hinted to him, as had 
been his ufual pradice, to deftroy the bearer. The 
fufpicious youth, who had obferved that none of 
thofe fent on fuch errands ever returned to their 
country, broke open the letter, and read his own 
fete. Fired with refentment, he inftantly carried 
the writing to the enemies of Paufanias, who pru- 
dently 
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CHAP, dently advifed the meffenger to take refuge in the 
^ ^' . temple of Neptune, expeding that his mafter 
would foon follow him. Meanwhile they pradifed 
a concealment in the wall of the temple, and hav* 
ing acquainted the Ephori, and other chief magif** 
trates, with their contrivance for convifling the 
traitor by his own words, they obtained a deputa- 
tion to accompany them, to remain concealed with 
them in the temple^ and to overhear the mutual 
reproaches betweenPaufaniasand his meffenger. Yet 
the fuperftition of the Spartans permitted them not 
to feize the criminal in that facred edifice. He was 
allowed to retire in fafety ; and when the fenate had 
at leng|ii detennined to lay hold of him, he was 
privately admonifhed of his danger by fome mem- 
bers of that venal afTembly. Upon this intelli- 
gence, he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, 
from which it being unlawful to drag him, thai 
afylum was furrounded by guards ; all neceffaries 
were denied the prifoner, and he thus perifhed by 
hunger "• 
Ariftides ~ The late punifhment of this deteflable traitor 
entrufled could not repair the ruinous effefts of his mifcon- 
finances of ^^^ ^^^ villany. Not only the lonians, who 
the confe- had firft begun the revolt, but the foreign confe- 
oi^p, derates in general, loudly rejefted the pretenfions 
lxxvi.a. of Dorcis and other captains whom the Spartans 
A. C. 475- appointed to command them. A few communities 
of Peloponnefus fUU followed the Lacedaemonian 

," Thiicyd. 1. L c czxviiL & feqq. Diodor. 1. xl. c xliv. Sc 
Nepos in Paufao. 
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ftandard ; but the iflanders and Afiatics unani- CHAP, 
moufly applied to Ariftides, to whofe approved , ^^ ^ 
wifdom and virtue they not only entrufted the ope- 
rations of the combined armament, but volunta- 
rily fubmitted their more particular concerns': and 
experience foon juftified their prudent choice. Pay 
was not yet introduced into the Grecian fervice, be- 
caufe the charader oifoldier was not feparated from 
that of citizen. It had been ufual, however, to 
raife annually a certain proportion of fupplies 
among the feveral confederates, in order to pur- 
chafe arms, to equip and vidual the gallies, and 
to provide fuch engines of war as feemed requifite 
in {terming the fortified towns belonging to the 
conunon enemy *^. By unanimous fuflFrage, Ari- 
ftides was appointed to new model and apply this 
necefiary tax, which had been impofed and exa&ed 
by the Spartans without fufEcient attention to the 
refpeftive faculties of the contributaries,. The ho- 
neft Athenian executed this delicate office with no 
lefe judgment than equity. The whole annual im- ^^j^ 
pofition amounted to four hundred and fixty ta- amount. 
lents, about ninety thoufand pounds fterling ; which 
was proportioned with fuch nice accuracy, that no 
ftate found the fmalleft reafon to complain of any 
unjuft partiality. The common treafure was kept 
in the central and facred ifland of Delos; and, 
though entrufted to the perfonal difcretion of the 
Athenian commander, was foon conceived to lie at 
the difpoiition of his republic **. 

'^ Plut in ArifHd. p. 53*9 5c feqq. , 

^ Ibid. p. 534* Thucydid. L L c. xcyi. Dlodor. p. 440. 
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C HA P. While the merit of Ariftides thus procured his 
»,._^^Z^^ countrymen the management of the national trea- 
Merit and fure of Greece, Themidocies was equally fucceff- 
don^f' ^^ ^^ improving the internal refources of the ftate* 
Themif. By yielding more protedion to ftrangers than they 
^ ^' enjoyed in neighbouring cities, he augmented not 
only the populoufnefs, but the wealth of Athens, 
as that defcription of men paid an annual contribu^ 
tion in return for their fecurity *•. This, together 
with other branches of the revenue, he employed 
in building annually about fixty gallies, the addi- 
' tion of which to the Athenian navy abundantly 
compenfated fuch loffes as were fuftained by the 
accidents of the fea in foreign parts. Notwith- 
ftanding the envy and malice of worthlefs dema- 
gogues, who infefted the Athenian affembly and 
courts of juftice, Themiftocles was faft advancing 
to the attainment of the fame authority at home, 
t which Ariftid^s enjoyed abroad, when complaints 
arrived from Sparta, that he had confpired with 
Paufanias to betray the public liberty. The known 
refentment of the Spartans againft this extraordi- 
nary man, fufficiently explains the reafon why they, 
who were fo dilatory in their proceedings againft 
Paufanias himfelf, fliould be fo eager to bring. to 
punilhment his fuppofed accomplice. But it is 
not eafy to conceive, how the Athenians could ad- 
rriit fuch an accufation againft a citizen, whofe 
lingular valour and conduft had gained the deci- 
five vidory at Salamis ; whofe counfels and addrels 

^ Lyfus adv. Fhiton. 
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bd fortified dieir city with impregnable ftrength ; c H A B. 
wbofe £»refight and activity had procured them a . ^-, ,_ f 
fleet which no nation in the world could refift ; 
and whofe abilities and patriotifin had not only 
fitved hi^ country from the mod formidable invar 
fion recorded in hiflory, and which was principally 
direded againft Athens, but amidft the terrors of 
this invafion, the treachery of faife friends, and the 
violence of open enemies, had fo eminently contri- 
buted to raife his republic to the firft rank in the 
Grecian confederacy. Yet fuch, on the one hand, 
was the eSeGt of that envy which, in republics, al- 
ways accompanies excellence ; aqd fuch, o^ the 
other, the influence of Spartan bribery and in- 
trigues that Themiftocles was banifhed by the 
oflracifm, a punifhment inflidted on men whofe 
afpiring ambition feemed dangerous to freedom, 
which required not the proof of any particular de- 
linquency, and which had effe&.only durmg a term 
of years *^ 

It is probable, that the illuftrious exile would His death 
have been recalled before the expiration of the ap- ^^^/^ 
pointed time ; but the per&cudon of Sparta allowed oiymp. 
not his countrymen leifure to repent of their feve- ^f^ ^* 
rity. Having puniflied Paufanias, they acquainted 
the Athenians, " That from the papers of this no- 
torious traitor, complete evidence appeared of the 
guilt of Themiftocles ; that it was not fufEdent, 
therefore, to have expelled him for a few years from 
Athens, by an indulgent decree, which the affembly 

^ Diodan p. 445* & leqq. IhiU ibid. 
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€ B A P. might i^evoke at pleafure ; (h^ crimes S(gakij9: the 
x^^j^ general confederacy of Gre^e Ought to b^ j^^g^d 
by the Amphi£fcyonic council, md punifhed by 
death, or perpetual baniihment/' The Athenians 
ftamefuUy complied with tbi$ d/emand.. It ap- 
peared, indeed, that Themiftocles had correfponded 
with Paufanias, and been privy to hi$ defigns ; but 
he periifted in affirming that he never bad ap- 
proved them. The rivalfliip and enjnity fubfiiling 
between Sparta and Argos, had inducied him to 
choofe the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
he received the news of his coademnadon ; after 
which, not thinking himfelf fecure in any city of 
Peloponnefus, be failed to Corcyra, But his ene- 
mies ftill continuing to perfecute him, he fled to the 
oppofite coaft of Epirus, and fought refuge among 
the barbarous Moloffians^ Soon afterwards he 
efcaped into Perfia, where his wonderful verfatility 
c^ genius., in acquiring the language and manners of 
that country, recommended him to the new King. 
Artaxerxes, who had lately fucceeded the nnfortu- 
Olyittp. nate invader of Greece. The fulpicion of treafon 
bavit. I. throws a dark fhade on the eminent luftre of his 
abilities ; nor does the difintereftednefe of his pri- 
vate charader tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Perfia his moft 
valuable eflPefts, yet the eflimate ©f the property 
which he left behind in Athens, axnouuted . to an 
hundred talents (above twenty thoufend pounds 
fterling), an inunenfe fum, when eftimated by the. 
value of money in that ^ge. The whole was con- 
fifcated to the exche^juer } and the eagemefs of 

the 
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the populace to feizethis rich booty, ferves to ex- chap* 
plain the alacrity with which all parties concurred ^i , 
in his deftru£Hon, A report prevailed in Greece, 
tiiat Themiftocles Could never forgive the ingra- 
titude of the Athenians, which he had determined 
to revenge at the head of a powerful army, raifed 
by Artaxerxes. But perceiving the unexampled 
fuccefs of Cimon on the Afiatic coaft, he defpaired 
of being able to accompliih his defign ; and, in a 
melancholy hour, ended his life by poifon at the 
age of fixty.five, in Magnefia, a town of Lydia, 
which had been beftowed on him by the liberality 
of the Perfian monarch *'• 

It is worthy of obfervation, that the three great DeaA of 
commanders who had refilled and difgraced the ^^^* 
arms of Xerxes^ quitted the fcene almoft at the ixxvii. a. 
fame time. While Paufanias and Themiftocles -^^•471- 
fuffered the pmufliment of their real or pretended 
crimes, Ariftides died of old age, imiverfally re^ 
gretted by the affeSionate admiration of his country; 
He, who had long managed the common treafury his du*. 
of Greece, left not a fufficient fum to defray the '**^* 
expence of his funeral. His fon Lyfimachus re- 
ceived a prefent of three hundred pounds from the 
public, to enable him to purfue and finiih his edu- 
cation. His daughters were maintained and por- 
tioned at the expence of the treafury. This ho- 
nourable poverty well correfponded with the manly 

elevation of his charafter, whofe pure and unfuHied 

i 

Tlut.'_ac Nepos in Themift. Diodor. l.zL c.Uv'-*4a. Thu^ 
cvd. 1. 135, lie feqH* 

F 9 fplen- 
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C H A P, fplcndour, in the opinion of a good jodge of me-* 
^ rit ^, far ecfipfes the doubtful fame of his dazzlingr 
but unfortunate rival* 
Elevatttm . By the death of ArifUdes, the eonduft of the 
^ Sr*^ Perfian war devolved on his colleaguie Gimon, whc 
cfflwnanH. united the integrity of that great man to the valour 
of Miltiades and the dedfive boldnefs of The- 
miftocies. But as he felt an ambition for eminence 
vhkh difdains bare imitation, he not only refleded 
the moft diftinguifhed excellencies of his predecef- 
fors^ but improved and adorned them by an ete« 
gant liberality of manners, an indulgent humanity, 
and candid condefcenfion ; virtues winch tong fe« 
cured him the a£fe£tions of his fellow-citizens, 
while his military talents ^nd Authority, always di- 
reded by moderation and juftice, maintamed an 
abfolute afcendant over the allies of the republic. 
Heie&cet His firft operations were employed agsdnft th^ 
-Pj^^ coaft of Thrace, which the tatking of Byzantium 
oiymp. feemed to render an eafy conqueft. The only places 
iUC^47i. "^ *^^ country fitted ta make an obftinate refill- 
ance were the towns of Eion and Amphipolis, 
both fituate on the riter Strymon; the former 
near its jun&ion with the Strymonic gulph, the lat- 
ter more remote from the fliore, but entirely fur- 
rounded by an arm of the gulph, and the principd. 
branches of that copious river. Amphipolis, how- 
ever, was taken, and planted by a numerous colony 
of Athenians. But Eion ftitl oppoied a vigorous 
refiftance j Boges the Perfian governor, having de- 

^ Pkto apud Plutarcli. in Aiifii<J» 
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tenAmed rather to perHh than farre»4car. After cm AKr 
long bafiUng the efforts of the. befiegers, by fuch xiL 
perfevering courage and afUvity as flone of hi$ 
CQUAtrymen had difplayed in the courfe of the war, 
this fierce Barbarian was at length not tamed^ hut 
exafperated by hunger. His cotopamom and. at- 
tendants^ ^^^Uy defperate with their leader^ foL 
lowed his intrepid example ; and mountu^g theraniT 
parts with one accord, threw into the middle ilream 
of the Strymon their gold, filver, and other precious 
effeds. After thus attefting thdjT implacable ha« 
tered jto the aff^lants, they cahnly defcended, %hted 
a fioneral pile, butchered their wives and children, 
and again mourning the walls, precipitated them^ 
felves with fury into the thickeft of the flames *% 

With this fignal ad of defpair ended the P^an Purflw 
dominion over' the coaft of Europe, which finally ^^^^^^ 
fubmittedio the vidorious arms of Cimon; a ge** oiytnp. - 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer^ and how ^^^' ^' 
to ufe the viftory. The Athenians were eager to ' * 
prolong the authority of a man, who feemed ambi- 
tious to acquire wealth by valour, only that by 
wesddi he might purcfaafe the public efteem ; and 
whofe affable kindnefs, and winning libe^ty^ con** 
tmually increafed his fame and his influence 
both at home and abroad. The reinforcements 
with which he was (peedily fumiihed by the re- 
public, enabled him to purfue the enemy into Afia, 
without allowing them time to breathe, or recover 
(brength, after their repeated defeats. The inter^i 

^ Plut In Cimon. Diodor. L>n. 
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C u AF* mediate ttands ambitioufly couited his pratedion 
™^ and friendfliip ; and their fed>le aid, together with 
the more powerful afliftance of the Ionian coaft» 
fpeedily increafed his fleet to the number of three 
hundred fail. 
His ni{»d With this formidable armament he ftretched tcy? 
fuccefi in jg^^ the coaft of Caria, where his ^proach ferved 
jjyaau for the fignal of liberty to the numerous Greek 
cities in that rich province. Seconded by the 
ardour of the natives, he fucceffively befiqged and 
reduced the walled towns and fortrefies, feveral of 
tirfaich wbre defended with powisrful garrifons ; and, 
in the courfe of a few months, totally expelled the 
Perfians from all their, ftrong hdkk in Gam. The 
victorious armament then proceeded eaftward to 
Lycia, and received the fubmiffion of that valu- 
I^e takes ^^^ coaft. The citizens of Phafelis . alone, d&r 
Piuieiis. fended by ftrong walls, and a numerous garrifon, 
refufed to admit the Grecian fleet, or to betray their 
Perfian mafter^ Their refiftance was the more 
formidable, becaufe their ancient conne£kion with 
the Chians, who adually ferved under the colours 
of Cimon, enaWed them to enter into a treacherous 
correfpondence with the enemy* Afterx)ther means 
of intercourfe had beai cut off, the Ghians ftill fliot 
arrows over the walls, and thus conveyed inteili'^ 
gence into the place of fill the meafures adopted by 
the affailants.' Wherever the attack was made, the 
townfmen and garrifon were prepared to refift j the 
befiegers were long bafiied in all their attempts; 
^ but the perfeverance of Cimon finally overcame 
the obftinacy of his enemies. Their vigorous 

refiftance 
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refiftsOKC was not diftinguifiied by any memorable c H A P. 
pimilhment ; the mediation of the Chiaos, who ^°' 
were juftly efteemed among the beft failors in the 
Athenian fleet, eafily prevailing on the lenity of 
Cimon to grant them a capitulation^ on condition 
that they immediately paid ten tadents, and aug« 
meotod the Gi^cian armament by their whole naval 
ilrength^^ 

The diftra£bed ftate <rf Perfia, the intrigues of The Bbt- 
the court, the difcord of the. palace, and the civil ^^f^ 

pare for 

lamrs which raifed to the thjxme of !]£erxe8 his defence: 
third fon Artaxerxes, di&inguiflied by the e^thet 
of Longimanus^ prevented that vafl: but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous effort to refift 
the European invafion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length cnilhed the unfortunate ambition of h£s 
competitors, and acquired firm poffeffion of the 
rdns of government, which he continued to hold A. 0.473 
for half a century ^% he naturally concerted proper ~^*^* 
meafures to defend his remaining dominions iti 
A£ia Minoif. Having re-eftabiifhed the Perfian 
authority in the ifle of Cyprus, he confidered that ' 

Pamphylia, being the next province to Lycia, 
ivould probably receive a fpeedy vifit from the vic- 
torious Greeks. That he might meet them there 
with becoming vigour, he affembled a powerful, 
army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. * A 
4eet likewife, of four hundred fail, was colleded, 

. 3» piut, 3c Diodor. ibid. 

' ^ Compare Thucydid 1. i. c. cxxxVii. and Uflier Chronol. See 
aUb Petav. de DodhixL Tempi. 1. x. c. xxv. who endeavours to recon- 
die the chronol(>gical differences between Thiicydide$ and Plutarch in 
Tliemiift* 
' F 4 chiefly 
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CHAP, chiefly from Cilicia and Phcenicia^ and was cdnu 
^ ^°' , manded to rende2vous near the mouth of that 

river. 
Are de- The Greeks, condu&ed by the adivity of Ci. 

fel'^ *^ mon, delayed not to undertake the entcrprife which 
oiymp. the prudence of Artaxerxes had forefeen. Thdr 
aTc? ^ ^^^^» amounting to two hundred and fifty gallies, 
fell in with the Perfian fquadrons off the coaft of 
Cyprus. The Barbarians, vainly confident in theii' 
fuperior numbers, (did not decline the engagement, 
which was obftinate, fierce, and bloody. Many 
of their ihips were funk ; an hundred were taken ; 
the reft fled in diforder towards the fliore of Cy^- 
prus; but, being fpeedily purfued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet, were abandoned 
by the terror of their crews, to the vidors; and 
thus the mighty preparations, which the Great King 
had raifed with fuch flattering hopes, ftrengthened 
in one day,' with about three hundred fful, the ho? 
ftile navy of Greece ^\ 
Cimon't ' The vigorous mind of Cimon, inftead of being 
^T"*^^ intoxicated with this flow of profperity, was lefe 
elevated with good fortune, than folicitous to ixa- 
prove it. The captured vefiels contained above 
twenty thoufand Perfians. The foldiers encamped 
on the Eurymedon were ftill ignorant of the fea-fight. 
Thefe circumftances inflantly fuggefted to the 
quick difcemment of Cimon a ftratagem for fuTr 
prifmg the Perfian camp, which was executed oq 
the evening of the^ fame glorious day with ad« 

^* Thucydid. Flat. Diodcnr. ibid* 
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lulomble fuccefs. The prifon^rs were ftripped of C H A r 
dieir eaftera attire ; the braveft of the Ciredcs con- ^_l^_ .^ 
defcended to jiffupie the tiara and fcymitar, and thus 
difguifed, embarked in the Perfian fliips, and 
failed up the river Eurymedon with a favourable 
gale. The unfufpedting Barbarians received them 
with open arms into their camp, as their longf. 
expeflred companioijs. But the Greeks had no 
fooner been admitted within the gates, than on a 
given fignal at once drawing their fwords, they 
attacked, with the concert of diciplined valour, the 
defencelefs fi^curity of their now afloniflied and 
trembling adverfaries* Before the Ferfians reco- Galnttiie 
vered from their furprife, Cimon had advanced tq ^^"^^ 
the tent of their general, Confternation and de- Emyme* 
fpair feized this numerous but unwarlike hoft. ^®"' 
The few who were leaft overcome by the impref- 
fions of fear and amazement, betook themfelves to 
flight ; a panic terror fufpended the powers of the 
reft ; they rem^ed, aitd fell, uparmed and unre-y 
fitting, by the h?inds of an unknown enemy. 

The rich fpoils of the Barbarian camp rewarded The fpoit 
the enterprife and celerity of the Greeks, who, h«>wenK 
loaded with wealth and glory, returned home dur- ^^^ 
mg winter, and pioufly dedicated to Apollo a tenth 
of the plunder acquired by thefe ever memorable 
atchievemeiits. A confiderable portion of the re- 
mainder wzs employed (as mentioned above) in 
ftrengthening the fortifications of Athens. Agree- 
ably t6 the Grecian cuftom, the general was en^ 
titled to a valuable fhare. Cimon received it as a 
teftimony of the public efteem, and expended it for 

tl^e 
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C H A P. the public ufe ; embelliflimg Athens his beloved 
l_ - ' . birth-place with fhady walks, gardens, porticoes, 
fchools of exercife, and other works of general 
pleafure and utility ". 
The Athe- After thefe decifive Tiftories, the Greeks, headed 
fecute^ by the Athenians, carried on the war during twenty- 
war; one years, rather for plunder than glory. The 
^I^P-' manifeft fuperiority which they enjoyed on all the 
A.a'469. ^aftem fhores of the Mediterranean, might have 
rendered their maritime allies fufBciently fecure. 
But the people of Athens, whofe councils began 
about this time to be governed by the magnani- 
mous ambition and profound policy of Pericles, 
had the addrefs to perfuade their confederates that 
naval preparations and enterprifes wereHill as ne« 
take mo-* ceffary as ever. At length, however, mod of thofe 
ney inftead fcattered iflands and fea-ports, which ranged under 
from ^e ^^^ colours of Athens, grew weary of perpetual hofti* 
allies i lities, of which they (hared the toil and the danger, 
while their lofty leaders alone reaped the ad* 
vantage and the glory, and became continually 
more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 
and the imdifturbed comforts of domeftic tran- 
quillity. The Athenians availed themfelves of 
this difpofition, to engage fuch ftates as appeared 
moft backward in raifing their contingents for" the 
common armament, to compound for perfonal fer- 
vice on ihipboard, by an annual fupply of money, 
which might enable Athens continually to keep in 
readinefs a fleet of obfervation, to watch and check 

^ Idem, ilnd. & Nepos in Cimon. & Tluic]rdid» Li. 
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the motioas of the common enemy. This, at firft CHAP. 
iroljUQlaiy, contribution foon amounted to the valud ^^' 
of an hundred thoufand pounds. It was gradually 
augmented; and, at length, raifed by Pericles to 
three times the original fum ^^ ; an Jmmenfe income, 
confidering that the proportional value of money to 
labour was then ten times higher than at prefent ; 
and confidering alfo the very limited revenues of 
the greateft monarchs of antiquity ; fince, from all 
the various provinces of the Perfian empire, 
fcarcely four millions fterling entered the roy?il 
treafury *^ 

In their eaftem expeditions, the Greeks had an prepare to 
opportunity of vifiting the large and beautiful ifland ^<i«rtakc 
of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their valour tbn a 
from fome Perfian garrifons, either ftill continued, g"»ft ^y- 
or 4gain became, fubjeft to that empire. The oiyn^, 
ftrifcing advantages ^^ of a delightful territory, ixxviL 3., 
four hundred miles in circumference, producing in "* * 
great abundance wine, oil, with the moft delicious 
fruits, and deemed invaluable in ancient times on 
account of its rich mines of brafs, naturally tempted 
the ambition of an enterprifing nation. The con-r 
queft of Cyprus was ftill farther recommended to 
the Athenians, as the fea-coaft had been peopled 
by a Grecian cblony under the heroic Teucer, who 
built there a city called Salamis from the name of 

^ Thucydid. ibid. & Hut. m Perici. 

^^ Hetodot. ill. 95. In modem times the precious metals have ^- 
much increafed in quantity and diminiihed in ^ue, that in 1660 the 
jrevemie of Hindooftan amounted to thirty-two millions fterling. 

^ Strabo, p. 648. 
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CHAP, hisr^mative country ", which, from the evlieft »nd- 
>^ / ^ quity, had been regar4ed as a dependence of 
Attica. Tljie Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus had 
hitherto attained neither power por fplendour j their 
fettlemente had been fucceflively redu<?ed by the 
phcenicians and the Great lUng ; and they ft&ually 
languiihed in a condition gf debility which thre^tene4 
their total ruin ^% Pongur prompted the Athenian? 
to relieve theur diftreffed brethren j intereft incited 
them to acquire polTeflion of a valuable i^and* 
With two hundred ihips of war they prepared to 
undertake this important enterprife, when an obje^ 
„ ftill more dazzling gave a new direffion to their arms, 
Bhreited Amidft the troubles which attended the eftablifh? 
mediire b ^^^^ ^^ Artaxer^es on the Perfi^ throne, the 
the revolt Egyptians fought an opportunity tp withdraw theni* 
of Egypt feives from the yoke of a natioji whofe tyranny they 
ixxyiu.*4. had long felt and lamented. A leader only w^ 
A.C.465, wanting to head the rebellion. This ajfo v^a$ at 
length difcovered in |narus^ a |)o}d t>ybian chief^ 
to whofe ftandard the malcontents aifembling from 
all quarters, gradually grew intp an army, which 
attacked and defeated the Perfian mercenaries, ex-f 
pelled the garrifons, banifhed or put to death the 
governors and officers of the revenue, and tr^verfing 
the kingdom without controul or refiftanqe, every 
where proclaimed the Egyptians a free and inde^ 
pendent nation. Nor was this the capricious re- 
volt of fliort-fighted Barbarians. Inarus main- 
tained his conquelt with valour an^ policy ; and i^ 

37 Ifocrat. in Evagoc. * ^ ^^ Ifocrat. ibidj 

order 
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onleir to ftrengthen his intereft by foreign alliance, CHAP, 
difpatched an embafly to Athens, craving the af- ,_ ^^ _, 
fiftance of that victorious republic againft its moft 
odious and inveterate enemy ^\ 

The negotiation was fuecefsful ; the Athenians The Athe- 
bumed with defire to fliare the fpoils of Perfia, and ^" ^' 

, * , , ment uuls 

commanded the fhips, deftined fdi- Cyprus, to fail thither: 
to Egypt. They had fcarcely arrived in that king- ply"*?- 
dom, when a Perfian army of three hundred thou- a. c. 4^3. 
fand men, commanded by Achaemenes, encamped 
on the banks of the Nile. A battle fpeedily enfued, is viaori- 
in which the infurgents obtained a complete viftory, °"® * 
chiefly through the valour and difcipline pf their 
Grecian auxiliaries. The vanquiflied fought refuge 
within the walls of Memphis ; that capital was in- befieges 
vefted } and after becoming matters of two divifions Memphis, 
of the city, the Athenians puftied with vigour the 
fiege of the third, called, from the colour of its 
fortifications, the White Wall. Artaxerxes, mean- 
while, negleAed no poflible effort for breaking, or 
duding, a tempeft, that threatened to difmember 
his dominions. While Perfian nobles of diftinftion 
conveyed immenfe fums of gold and filver into 
Greece, to roufe, by feafonable bribes, the hoftility 
of rival ftates againft the audacity of Athens, a new 
army was"^ coUeded, ftill more numerous than the 
former, and entrufted to Megabazus, the braveft 
general in the Eaft. Such, at leaft, he was deemed 
by his countrymen; yet we cannot perceive any 
very iliuftrious merit in forcing the Greeks to raife 
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the fiege of Memphis, the foldiers bdng already 
worn out by the fatigues of hard fervice, and pro- 
bably enfeebled by difeafes in a far diflant climate, 
much differing from their own. 

Megabazus, however, had the glory of firft turn- 
ing againft the Greeks that current of fuccefs which 
had run for many years fo ftrongly in their favour. 
They and the revolted Egyptians were now be- 
fieged, in their turn, in a fmall ifland of the Nile 
called Profopis, along the coafl of which the Athe- 
nians had anchored their fhips. By diverting the 
courfe of the river, Magabazus left them on dry 
land. The operation fo much confounded the 
Egyptians that they immediately laid down their 
arms : but their wonted magnanimity did not forfake 
tf^e Greeks : with their own haads they fet fire to 
their fleet, and exhorting each other to fuffer no- 
thing unworthy of their former fame, determined 
with one accord, to refifl the affailants, and, al? 
though they could not expeft viftory, to purchafe 
an honourable tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by 
their countenance and refolution, and unwillirig to 
expofe his men to the efforts of a dangerous defpair, 
granted them a capitulation, and what feems more 
extraordinary in a Perfian commander, allowed 
them to retire in fafety. They endeavoured to pe- 
netrate through Lybia to the Grecian colonies in 
Cyrenaica, from which they hoped to be tranfported 
by fea to their native country. But the greater 
part periflied throtigh fatigue or difeafe inHhe in^ 
hofpitable deferts of Africa, and only a miferable 
renmant of meo, whofe memory deferved a better 

fate, 
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fate, revifited the ihores of Greece. Tojcomplete CHAP, 
the difafter, a reinforcement of fixty fhips, which ^™* 
the Athenians had fent to Egypt, was attack- 
ed, furrounded, and totally deftroyed by the 
Phoenicians ^°. 

Thefe repeated misfortunes, together with the TheAthc- 
growing troubles in Greece, whiijb we fhall fpeedily *^^^^ f^ 
have.occafion to defcribe, prevented the Athenians, defigns 
during feven years, from refuming their defign againft 
againft Cyprus. A fleet of two hundred fail was at otymp! 
length entrufted to Cimon, .who enjoyed a profper- i^xxU. 3. 
ous voyage to the Cyprian coaft. The towns of * * ^^^ 
Males and Citium oppofed a feeble refiftance, and 
the fingular humanity with which Cimon treated 
his prifoners, would have facilitated more impor- 
tant conquefts: but the Phoenician and Sicilian 
fleets had again put to fea, and Cimon wifely deter- 
mined to attack them as they approached the 
ifland, rather than wait their arrival, his countiy- 
men being fuperior to theu* enemies, fl:ill more in , 
naval than in military prowefs. In the battle which. Their fuc- 
foon followed, he took above an hundred gallies; cefsinthat 
the number of thofe funk or deftroyed is unknown ; 
the remainder fled to the coaft of Cilicia, in hopes 
of protedion from the great army of Megabazus, 
encamped in that province ; but this flow unwieldy, 
body was unable to afford them any feafonable or 
eflFedual relief. The Greeks, having purfued them 
on Ihor^, totally deftroyed them^ as well as the 
Perfiaa detachments which came to their fuccour, 

^^ Ifocnife de Paw & Pan^gyr. ft Thucydid. ft Diodor. ibid.. 
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CHAP, and returned loaded with fpoil to Cyprus. Th^ 
, ^'^ Athenian general then prepared to form the fi^ge 
of Salamis, which, though defended by a numerous 
Perfian garrifon, and well provided with all the 
neceffaries of defence, mull nave foon yielded to 
his (kill and valour, had not ficknefs, in confequence 
of a wound received before the walls of Citimn, 
prevented Mm from exerting his ufual aftivity. 
The Per- Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the 
n^h^foii. 2icquifition of Salamis would naturally draw after 
cits peace, it the conqueft of the whole ifland, and who had 
^^P' been continually difappointed in expedUng to pre- 
A. c. 449. pare fleets and armies able to contend with the 
Athenians, eagerly folicited peace from that people^ 
j^jj^,' almoft on their own terms. His ambafladors were 
which de- fevourably heard in the Athenian affembly by thofe 
the^c- ^^^ ^^^^ more folicitous about confirming their 
nians to ufurpations over their allies and colonies, than am- 
^^^^ bitious of extending their Afiatic conquefts. Cimon, 
who invariably maintained the contrary fyftem, was 
now no more, A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the following conditions*' : That all the Greek 
colonies in Lower Afia fhould be declared inde- 
pendent of the Perfian empire } that the armies of 
the Great King ihould not approach within three 
days* journey of the weftem coaft ; and that no Per- 
fian veffel fliould appear between the Cyanean 
rocks and the Chelidonian ifles, that is., in the 
wide extent of the JEgaean and Mediterranean feas^ 
between the northern extremity of the Thracian 

*• ThucycGd. Plutarch. Diodor. Ifocrat. &i^. 
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Bofporus and the fouth-eaftem promontory «f Lycia^ c HA P, 
On fuch terms the Athenians and their allies ftipu- ^^^' 
lated to withdraw their armament from Cyprus, 
and to abftain thenceforward from mplefting the 
territories of the King of Perfia *^ Such was the 
conclufion of this memorable war, which, fince the 
burning of Sardis, the firft deciiive a£l of hoftility, 
had been carried on, with little intermiffion, during 
fifty-one yeai^. The ^me magnanimous republic, 
which firft ventured to oppofe the pretenfions oi 
Perfia, diftated to that haughty empfa-e.the moft 
humiliating Conditions of peace ; an important and 
illuftrious aera in Grecian hiftory, which was often 
celebrated with pompous panegyric during the de- 
clining ages of Athenian glory. 

Although, for reafons which will be explained Obftacle« 
hereafter, peace was alike neceflary to both parties, ^*ofiX 
yet the reader, who feels a warm intereft in the ingconfe- 
caufe of civilization and humanity, cannot but re- ^^ *" 
gret that, after difgracuig the arms of Perfia, and 
breaking the power of Carthage, the Creeks had 
not combined ui one powerful exertion, and ex- 
tended their viftories and their improvements over 
the ancient world. But the internal defefts in her 
political conftitution, which ftunted the growth of 
Greece, and prevented her manhood and maturity 
from correfponding to the bloommg vigour of her 
youth, rendered impoflible this moft defirable 
union, which, could it have taken place, would pro- 
bably have left little room for the brilliant con- 
quefts of Alexander, or the more peroianent glory 

** libarat* Panegyr. 
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CHAP>^f the Roman anns. Inftead of thefe imagined 
■ ^ ^ ^^_^ trophies, the fubfequent hiftory of Greece exhibits 

a melaacboly piftore of inteftine difcord. 
Itsfobfe. During an hmidred and eleven years, which 
^;^^ elapfed between the glorious peace vith Perfia^ in 
liariy in- which the Athenians, at the head of their aHies^ 
^'^^^K' feemed for ^ver to have repreffed the ambition of 
that afpinng power, and the fatal defeat at Chero- 
naea, in which the fame people, with their unfortu- 
nate auxiliaries, fubmitted to the valour and ac- 
tivity of Philip, Greece, with fliort variations of 
domeftic quiet and foreign hoftility, carried on 
bloody wars, and obtsdned deftrudive vi&ories, in 
which her own citizens, not the enemies of the con- 
federacy, were the unhappy objeds of her inglo- 
rious triumph. Yet the txanfadions of this difba£ted ' 
and miferable period, however immaterial in the 
hiftory. of empire, are peculiarly interefting in the 
ftill more inftruftive hiftory of human nature. A 
confederacy of foldiers and freemen, extending 
their dominion over ignorant favages, or efieminate 
flaves, muft continually exhibit the unequal combat 
of power, courage, and condud \)n the one fide, 
againft weaknefs ingnorance, and timidity on the 
other. But amidft the domeftic diiTenfions of 
Greece, the advantages of the contending parties 
were nicely balanced and accurately adjufted. 
^ Force was refifted by force, valour oppofed by 

valour, and art encountered or eluded by fimilar 
addrefs. The a&ive powers of man, excited by 
emulation, inflamed by oppofition, nourifhed by i 
intereft, and at once ftrengthened and elevated bf i 

afenfe i 
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a fenfe of perfonal honour and the hc^e of im- c It A P: 
mortal fame, operated in every diredion vnth , ^_ ^ 
awakened energy, and were difplayed in the boldefl 
exertions of the voice and arm. In every field 
where glory might be won, men reco^nifed the 
proper objeds of their ambition, and afpired to the 
higheft honours of theur kind ; and although the 
prizes were oftai fmall, and the vi&ory always in* 
decifive, yet the pertinacious efforts of the combat« 
ants (great beyond example, and almoft beyond 
belief) fumifli the moft interefting fpedacle that - 
hiftory can prefent to the rational wonder of pof* 
terity. 

The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and Ar* Sparta* 
gos, which had long rivalled Athens and each other, ^^^ 
could not behold, without much diflatisfaftion and hoftiie to 
anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which al* -Atheni. 
ready eclipfed their fpl^ndour, and might fome 
time endanger their fafety. The Spartans had par- 
ticular caufes of difguft. The glorious vidori^ 
of Cimon made them deeply regret that tbey^ who 
had ihared the firft and fevered toils of the war, 
had too haftily withdrawn from a field of adion 
that afforded fo many laurels. They were pro- 
Yoked at being denied the command of the mari- 
time allies^ and not lefe .offended at being over- 
reached by Themiftocles. All ihefe reafons had 
determined them, above twenty years before die 
peace with Perfia, to make war on the Athenians, 
expe&ing to be feconded in this defign by the fears 
of the weak, and the jealoufy of the more power- 
H ftates, on both fides the Corinthian ifthmus* 
G a But 
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CHAP* But their animofity, before it broke cut into a£don, 
^^ was diverted by a calamity equally fudden and un- 
forefeen. In the year four hundred and fixty-nine 
before Chrift, Sparta was overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake*'. Taygetus and the neighbouring moun- 
tains were fliaken to the foundation^ and twenty 
^ ^' thoufand Laceda&monian citizens or fubje£ts pe-^ 
rifhed in this dreadful difafter. But, amidft the 
ruins of Sparta, one defcription of men beheld the 
public misfortunes not only without fympathy, but 
with a fecret fatisfadion. 
foQowed '^^^ opprefled Spartan flaves, known by the ap-^ 
by the re- pellations of Helots and Meffenians, affembled in 
Hebte and ^^^*^ hom the villages in which they were can- 
MeOe. toned, and took meafures.for delivering themfelves, 
* during the cruelty of th^ elements, from the not 
lefs inexorable crudty of their unfeeling tyrants* 
^ The prudent difpofitions of ELing Archidamus, who, 
forefeeing the revolt, had fummoned the citizens to 
armSj prevented them from getting immediate pof- 
ieiBon of the capital ; but they rendered themfelves 
mailers of the ancient and ftrong fortrefs Ithome, 
JBrom which they continued many years to infeft 
the Lacedawnonian territories^ The Spartans in 
vain exerted their utmoft endeavours to expel this 
dangerous inteftine< enemy; and in the third year 
of the war (for this revolt is dignified in hiftory by 
the name of the Third Meffenian War), they had 
jecourfe to the Athenians, who, of all the Greeks, 
were deemed the moft ikilful in fieges. The Athe- 
- nians, either not fufEciently accquamted with the 

^ Tliucydid« lib. 1. cap.c« & feqq. Diodor. fib« xL capkbdiir 
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fecret hoftility of Sparta, or willing" to diffembk CH A F. 

fteir knowledge of it, as they were then totally bent ^^^ 

on other projefts and enterprifes, fent them the 

required affiftance. The befiegers, however, met 

with fo little fuccefs, that the Spartans diliuiffed 

their Athenian auxiliaries, on pretence indeed that 

their help was no longer necef&ry ; but, in reality^ 

from a fufpicion that they favoured the intereft pf 

the rebels ; and, as they retained the. troops of all th§ 

other allies, the Athenians were juftly-proYoke^ 

by this inftahce of diftruft**. Meanwhile the. in- , . 

habitants of Pifa, who, for a reafon. that will be ivfi^ 

mediately explained, wer« higUy iricextfed again^ \\ 

Bpartp, gave vigorous affiftance to. the bef^ed. 

The plape thus held out ten years: many fallie? part of 
were made, feveral battles were fought witljt tl|^ fej^^?^ 
fury that might be expefted from tb^ cruelty of Naupaaut 
tyrants chaftifmg. the infojence of fiaves. BcJth. ^/^^^ 
parties muft have been reduced to extremity, :fince oiymp> 
the Helots and Meffeniaris, though obliged Vo fnvr ^*"" *• 
render the place, obtained from the ixre^lqiefe, a * 
condition which they would haVe vaiqiy , folicite4 
from the mercy, of Sparta, <^that th^y Ihould b? 
allowed, with. their viv^, children^ arvd-effi^f^s,' jtp ., 

depart^ immolefted, from the Pefoponiiefiis;** Tlfe 
Athenians, deeply refenting the ^ront of fqfp^a^ *; ! 
fiddity, deteim&ed tc^: mix:Ufy tfee Spartap^^^ by .: 
kindly recdvirigthefe .needy fugi^vesj -whom ^tj\3j ' • 
finaUy efliblilhed in NaiipaS:i^^ ^2^3fe€llpo^t.OI^^t^^ t,,. . 
Criflfean ; gulpbi. which; tfejir farn^^ h^d ^eoemly 
^re^d fe)nk.the^ LofiH.^Qzftl^^g <4^el-»^a^Jbayou? 

• ' 9 ^ people^ 
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CHAP, people^ ivhofe fiivage manners and rapacity dif- 
J^i^ graced their Grecian extradion. The Helots and 
Meflenians repaid, by fignal gratitude, the humane 
proteftion of Athens. During the long courfe' of 
the Peloponnefian war, while their neighbours on 
every fide efpoufed the oppofite intereft, the inha- 
bitants of Naupaftus alone invariably exerted them« 
felves, with zeal and vigour, in defence of the de- 
clining power of their magnanimous confederate 
and ancient benefaftor. ^ 

The wir The caufe above alluded to, which had incenfed 
*l"^" ^he Kfans asainft Sparta, dated beyond a century ^^ 

the Elians „,. t ^ a i j j • l ^i- l 

tndPiianf. ^^at people had long contended with £us, the 
capital of their province, for the right of fuperin- 
tending the Olympic games. The Spartans en- 
abled the Eleans to prevail in the conteft, who 
continued without oppofition to dired thatauguft 
fiblemnity, until the earthquake and fubfequent ca* 
lamities of Sparta emboldened the infolent and 
wealthy Pifansto renew their pretenlions^. Their 
attempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, 
Specially after the removal of the Helots and 
Meffenians, appear to have been alike feeble and 
Sack of unfortunate. Fifa was taken, plundered, and fo 
^ thoroughly demoliihed that not a veftige, and 
ixxi. I* fcarcely the name, remained* 
A, c. 456. With the valuable booty acquired in this war- 
pie of * fere, the Eleans executed a memorable undertaking; 
oiympiaii having, in the courfe of ten years *^, enlarged and 
"^^* adorned the temple of Olympian Jupiter, and 
ereded the celebrated ftatue of that c^inity ; a 

^ Padaniasy L yu c* xxu, ^ Straboi L to. p. 545* 

/' Behreen the years 456 and 446} A. C. 
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work which no fubfequent age could ever rival, c H A P» 
aad whofe fublimity is faid to have increafed and ^^ * 
fortified the popular filperftition *'. This famous^ 
temple was of the Doric order, endrcled with a 
colonnade, and built of the ftone of the country 
refembling Parian marble. From the area, or 
ground, to the decoration over the gate, it reached 
fixty-dght feet in height; it was ninetyrfive feet 
broad, and two hundred and thirty long : thus fall* 
ing fhort of the greateft modern temples in mag- 
nitude, as much as it exceeded them in beauty and 
richnefs of material. It was covered with Pen^ 
telican marble, cut in the form of brick tiles. At 
each extremity of the roof ftood a gilded vafe ; in 
the middle a golden vidory ; below which was a 
fliield embofled with a Medufa's head, likewife of 
gold. Pelops and Oenomaus were reprefented, on 
the pediment, ready to begin the fchariot-race bev 
fore very illuftrious fpedators, fince Jupiter himfelf 
was of the number. The vault was adorned 
with the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae. The 
labours of Hercules diilinguifh^d the principal en* 
trance^^ . * . 

After paffing the brafs gates, you difcovered PHdlas** 
Iphitus crowned by his fpoufe *° Echecheiria ; from ^^^^ 
thence you proceeded, through a noble portico, to vinity. 
the majeitic creadon of Phidias the Adienian, 
which formed the principal ornament of the tenV' 

♦• Aliquid receptae religloni adjecifle fertur. PLIK. 

^ Paufan. in Eliac. p. 3039 & feqq. 

^^ Ttm means a married woman : perhape Echecheiria* war^eq/fngf ^ 
was an aUegodcal perfonage:. but Gredc names denotii^ qualities 
9r iuniftions,. wei^ often impofed: as we have f(^eQ, on real 
perfonf. 
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CHAP, pie, and of Greece. The god was fitring on a 
^^' throne, and being fixty feet high, touched the roof 
with his head ; and threatened, if he raifed him- 
felf, to fhake in pieces that noble edifice, which, 
lofty and fpacious as it was, ftill appeared unworthy 
to contain him. This vaft coloflus was compofed 
of gold, taken in the fack of Pifa, and of ivory, 
then almoft as precious as gold, which was brought 
from the Eaft by Athenian merchantmen. The 
god had an enamelled crown of olive on his head, 
an image of viftory in his right hand, a bur- 
niflied fceptre in his left. His robes and fandals 
were variegated with golden flowers and animals. 
The throne was made of ivory and ebony, inlaid 
with precious ftones. The feet which fupported it 
as wejl as the fillets which joined them, were adprned 
•with innumerable figures j among which you per-! 
ceived the Theban children torn by fphinxes, to- 
gether with Apollo and Diana wreaking revenge 
on the beautiful and once flourifbing family of 
Niobe. Upon the mod confpicuous part of the 
throne^which met the eye in entering, you beheld 
eight ftatues, reprefenting the gymnaftic exercifes j 
land the beautiful figure, wKofe head was encircled 
with a wreath, refembled young Bantarces, tlie fa- 
vourite -fcholar of Fhidias^ who, in the conteft of 
boys, had recently gained the Olympic prize. Be- 
tides the fbur feet, mentioned above, the throne was 
fupported by four pillars, placed between them, and 
painted by Panaenus, the brother of Phidias* There 
that admirable artift had delineated the Hefperides 
guariiing.thegoldiMi apples ; Atlaspjainfollyjuft^wing 

^the 
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tfie heavens, with Hercules ready to affift him; CHAP. 
Salamine with naval ornaments in her hand; and \ / . 
Achilles fupporting the beautiful expiring Penthe- ' 

filea. 

It would be tedious to defcribe the remaming ThcOlym- 
ornaments of this celebrated ftatue, and ftill more P|^ ^^' 

pie con* 

of the facred edifice itfelf : yet the temple of Olym- pared with 
pia was much inferior in fize to that of Ceres ^^^*" 
and Proferpine, at Eleufis, in Attica. The latter ces in 
was built by Idinus, the contemporary and Greece 
rival of Phidias; and fufficiently capacious^ we 
are told, to contain thirty thoufand perfons *°. 
This edifice was alfo of the Doric order; that 
of Diana at Ephefus, and of Apollo at Miletus, 
were both of the Ionic ; and the celebrated tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Athens, begun by Pififtratus, 
and ehlarged by Pericles, was finiflied in the 
Corinthian ftyle, by Antiochus Epiphanes, King 
of Syria. Thefe four temples wiere the richeft 
and moft beautiful in the worKT, and long regarded 
as models of the three GrecialP orderis of archie 
tedure^^ - • 8 • 

While the earthquake and the fervile war con- inteftbe 
ftned within adomeftic fphereOie aftivity of Sparta, diflenfion^ 
Argos, the fecond republic of the Peloponnefus, oi^^t 
and long the moft <orifiderable principality in that ix^viii. i. 
peninfuk^ imdefweht fuch revolutions and misfor- ' ^ - 
tunes, as lefi her neither inclination nor power to 
oppofe the Athenian greatnefs. Ever rivals and 
p6eipies of Sparta,* the Arrives had jealoufly de- 
1 '' ' '^^ . 

I" $Etraboy.Lixip«39|^* . ?' VitruViu$»Lvii. 
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c H AP. clined the danger and glory of the Perfiair war^ to 
^ _ _1 ^ the faccefs of which their adverfaries had fo emi- 
nently contributed. This ungenerous dereli^ion 
pafled not unpunifhed. As deferters of the com- 
mon caufe, the Argives incurred the hatred and 
contempt of their public-fpirited neighbours. My- 
cnaea, once theproud refidence of royal Agamemnon, 
Epidaurus and Traezene, which formed refpe£)ive- 
ly the greateft ftrength and brightefl ornament of 
the Argive territory, threw oflf the yoke of a capi- 
tal, iS^hofe folly or bafeneis rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon, Nauplia, Heliasa, and 
other towns of lefs note, which were fcattered at 
fmall diflances over die face of that delightful pro* 
vince, obeyed the fummons to liberty, and aflumed 
independence. The rebels (for as fuch they were 
treated by the indignant magiftrates of Argos) 
ftrengthened themfelves by foreign alliance, and 
continued thenceforth to difdain the authority of 
their ancient metropolis and fovereign. At the 
commencement of the Peloponnefian war, they 
formed a refpedable portion of the Lacedaemonian 
. confederacy ^ while Argos alone, of all the cities in 
the Peloponnefus, openly efpoufed the caufe of the 
Athenians. 
pcftruc ^^^ ancient city of Mycenae, which had firft 
tion of founded the trumpet of fedition, was the only vic« 
Mycciw. ^ ^£ Argive refentment. The Argives feized a 
favourable opportunity, while the allies and. adhe- 
rents of Mycenae were occupied with th^ir domef« 
tic concerns, to lead their whole forces againft the 
place ; * and having taken it by ftorm, they deci- 
mated 
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mated the inhabitants, and demoHlhed not only the c HA P. 
waHs, but the town ^* itfelf, which was never after- 1 _ - ^ 
war4s rebuilt. 

The defultory traniadions of fo many ftates and The mfe. 
dties as compoftd the name and nation of Greece, ^^ot*i![ 
muil appear a continual maze of perplexity and re^ea the 
confiifion, unlefs we carefully follow the threads ^ j^^^, 
which (hould direft us in this intricate, yet not in« 
extricable, labyrinth. But if we ferioufly apply 
ourfelves to inveftigate the hidden caufes of events, 
and to trace revolutions to their fource, we flxall be 
furprifed by the agreeable difcovery, that the^ hif* 
tory of this celebrated people is not entirely that 
mais of diforder which it appears on a fuperficial 
furvey. The fame caufes which repreifed the afti- 
vity, and humbled the pride of Argos, operated 
alike £sital]y on Thebes, the fecond republic beypnd 
the ifthmus, and the only one that ever afpired to rival 
the power of Athens. The Thebans, for fimilar, 
or more odious reafons, than thofe which had re* 
drained the Argives, had alfo withheld their aflift* 
ance in the Periian war ; and by this mean felfiih- 
nefs or treachery had juflly prdvoked the indigna* 
tian of the fubordinate cities of Boeotia. Not only 
Thefpis and Plataea, which had ever borne with 
impatience the Theban yoke, but the fea-ports of 
Aulis, Anthemon, and Larymna; Afchra, the be- 
loved habitation of old Hefiod ; Coronea, over** 
fliadowed by mount Helicon, a favourite feat of 
the mufes ; Lebadea, famonis for its oracle of Tro- 
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phonius; Delium and Alalkomene, refpeftively 
facred to Apollo and Minerva, together with Leiic- 
tra and Chseronaea, the deftined fcenes of immortal 
rifitories; all thefe cities fucceflively rejected the 
jurifdiaion and fovereignty of Thebes, which, 
during the invafion of Xerxes, had fo IhamefuUy 
. betrayed the common intereft and thwarted the 
general impulfe of the nation ^^ 
The The- • During feveral years, the Thebans patiently 
bans ob- yielded to a ftorm, which they found it impoflible 
^e from *^ refiOL. But when the Spartans began to breathe 
Sparta. after the recovery of Ithome, and had made a fuc- 
P^P* cefsful expedition againft the Phocians, in defence 
A.C.459. of their kinfmen in Doris, the Thebans warmly 
folicited them Id take part in their domeftic quar- 
rels, and to enable them to regain their afcendant 
In Boeotia ; with affuranee that they would employ 
the firft moments of returning vigour to oppofe 
^j- the growing preteiiflons of the Athenians. This 

licy of propofal was accepted, not only by the refentment, 
that ftate. jj^. jjy ^j^^ policy of the Spartan fenatey who per- 
ceived that it equally concerned their intereft, that 
^he neighbouring city of Argos fliould lofe her ju- 
rifdi^on pver Argolis; and that Thebes, the 
neighbour and rival of Athens, fhould recover her 
authority in Boeotia, 
Athens They were applying thenifelves with vigour and 

enables the fuccefs to cfFeft this falutary purpofe, whieii the 
t^^^ adkive vigilance of Athens difpatched an army, 
tain their fifteen: thoufand ftrong, to maintain the . independ- 

independ<9 

*3 Diodor. l.xi. p. 5183, & feqcj, & 'Riucydid. Ui. p. %y$* 
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ttice of fioeotia. The valour and conduft of My- c"M A P. 
ronides, the Athenian general, obtained a decifive ^^' 
vidory near the walls of Tanagra, one of the few a. c. 458. 
places in the province which had preferved its jfide- —456- 
lity to the capital. This memorable battle, which 
no ancient writer has thought proper to defcribe, 
although it is compared to the glorious trophies of 
Marathon and Plataea^% confirmed the liberty of . . 
Boeotia; nor could the Thebans, notwithftanding 
their partial fuccefs againft feveral of the revolted 
cities, recover their authority in that province, un- 
til, about fourfcore y^rs afterwards, they emerged 
into fudden fplendour under the conduft of their 
heroic Epaminondas. 

The ambitious policy of Pericles, which will be Ambitioua 
fully explained in the fequel, was eager to profit ^^^^n,/ 
by every favourable turn of fbrtune. He took care 
to place Athenian garrifons^ in feveral Boeotian for- 
treffes; jhe made the neighbouring republics of 
Corinth and Megara feel and acknowledge the fu- 
premacy of Athens ; and after fending Tolmidas, a. c. 455. 
a commander endued rather with an impetuous than 
well-regulated com-age, to ravage the coafl of the 
Peloponnefus, he failed thither next year in p^jrfon, A. C. 454. 
and made the Lacedaemonians and their allies deep- > 
ly regret, that they had too foon difcovered their 
animofity againft a republic, alike able to pro- 
teft its friends and take vengeance on its enemies. 
The meafures of this daring leader were adually 
uncpntrouled by any oppofition, fmce his eloquence 

'^ Diodor» 1. xi. p. %24» 

had 
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CHAP, had prevailed over the innocence and merit of Ci- 
. /^^ , mon, and procured the banifliment of that flluftri- 
ous commanderi But Cimon was recalled in two 
years ; and his return was fignalifed by a fufpenlion 
of arms in Greece, which that real patriot had been 
as zealous to promote, as he was ambitious to 
purfue his Afiatic triumphs. Thi? treaty, how- 
A. c. 447- ever, was foon^ broken ; but an ill-concerted and 
unfortunate enterprife againft Thebes (difapproved 
by Pericles himfelf), in which the rafli Tolmidas 
loft his army and his life, made the Athenians 
again liften to terms of acconmiodation. They 
A- c. 445* agreed to ^thdraw their garrifons fix)m Bceotia ; 
to difavow all pretentions agamft Corinth and Me- 
gara, pretenfions which had no other effeft than to 
exafperate thofe little republics againft their ufurp- 
ing neighbour ; and, on complying with thefe con- 
ditions, the Athenians recovered their citizens made 
captive in Boeotia, through the mifcondufl; of Tol- 
midas ". 
The truce This was the famous truce of thirty years con- 
yej^r^ eluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelo- 
ojymp, ponnefian war. The former treaty had been li- 
aTc!*!^'?. "^^^^ ^^ ^ much Ihorter period ; for it is worthy 
of obfervation, that even in their agreements of 
peace, the Greeks difcovered that perpetual pro- 
penfity to war, which was the unhappy effefl of 
their political inftitutions ^\ 
Motives of The terfns of this accommodation, feemingly 
S^fS" ^^^ favourable to the intereft of Athens, were 

granting 

it. ^ Diodor, L xii. p. 293. ThucTdid* Li* p« 7x9 &, ieqq. 

' 5« Idem, p. 74. ' 
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didated, however, rather by the ambition than c H A P. 
the equity of that republic ; a conclufion that evi- ^n. 
dently refults from examining the third feries of 
events, which (as obferved above) completes the 
hiftory of this memorable period. Amidft the Between 
foreign expeditions of Cimon, and the.domeftic \jj^ 
diffenfions of Greece, the Athenian arms and po- 440, A. C. 
licy had been gradually, during thirty years, efta- 
blifliing the fovereignty of the republic over her 
diflant colonies and confederates. This bold un- 
dertaking was finally accompliflied by Pericles, 
whofe charafter contributed, more than that of any 
one man, to the glory and greatnefs, as well as to 
the calamities and ruin, of his country. 

His father Xanthippus, who gained the illuftri- Charaaer 
ous viftory at Mycale, rejoiced in a fon endued cies; 
with the happieft natural talents, and an innate love 
of glory. His youth was entrufted to the learned 
and virtuous Damon, who concealed, under the 
uninvidious title of matter of rhetoric, the art of 
animating his pupil with an ambition to deferve 
the firft rank in the republic, as well as of adorn* 
mg him with the accomplifhments moft neceffary 
to attain it. From Ariftagoras of Clazomene, de- 
nominated the philofopher of mind, on account of 
his continual folicitude to confirm the moft import- 
ant and moft pleafing of all dodrines, that a be- 
nevolent intelligence prefides over the operations 
of nature, and the events of human life, Pericles 
early learned to controul the tempeft of youthful 
paflions, which fo often blaft the promifing hopes 
of manhood j to preferve an unihaken conftancy in 
a all 
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c H A P. all the viciffitudes of fortune, fmce all are die va-« 
n^z^^ ried difpenfations of the fame wife providence ; 
and to trample, with generous contempt, on the 
grovelling fuperftition of the vulgar. Thus quali- 
fied by nature and education, he foon difplayed, in 
the Athenian affembly, an eloquence, nourifhed 
by the copious fpring of philofophy, and ennobled 
by the manly elevation of his charafter. »Hisy 
fpeeches confided not in the unpremeditated effu- 
fions of a temporary enthufiafm ; he was the firft of 
his countrymen, who, before pronouncing his dif- 
courfes, committed them to writing": they were 
ftudied and compofed with the moft laborious and 
patient care; and being polifhed by repeated* 
touches of improving' art, they rofe in admiration 
in proportion as they were more clofely examined 
by the piercing eye of criticifm ; and acquired 
the epithet of Olympian, to exprefs that permanent 
and fteady luftre which they reflefted ^'. 
he 18 M- ^^^ ^^^ fuperior talents of Pericles,' which, in a 
peAedof well regulated government, would have increafed 
tion^" his influence, had well nigh occafioned his ruin in 
a turbulent and fufpicious democracy. The me- 
mory of the oldeft citizens faithfully recoUeftedy 
and the envy or fears of the younger readily be-' 
lieved, that the figure, the countenance, and the 
voice of the young orator, ftrongly refembled thofe 
of the ambitious and artful Pififtratus, whofe fpe- 
cious virtues had fubverted the liberty of his coun- 
try. The alarmed jealoufy of freedom, which ofi:en 

57 Suidas. 51 piuj, j^ pg^cL 

deflxoyed, 
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dfiAroyed, ia an hour, the authority eftabliflied c H a p. 
fbwly, and with much labour, during many men- xil. 
torious years, might be tempted to punifh the ""^ 
anticipated tyranny of Pericles ; who, to efcape the 
difgrace of the oftracifm, fhunned the dangerous 
admiration of the aflembly. 

The active vigour of his mind thus withdrawn he c6mM 
from' p9litic8, was totally direfted to war } and his *ndco^ 
abilities, alike fitted to excel in eyery honourable Athcniaa 
purfuit, and gradually opening with every occ^fion populace a 
to difplay them, carried ofiT.the palm of military 
renown from the mod illuftrious captains of the 
age. Cimon sdone furpaffed him in the objeQ: of 
his viftories gained over Barbarians ; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon iii valour and condufl:. A rivality 
m warlike fame was followed by a competition for 
civil honours. Ciirion, who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Arif- 
ddes, regarded, like that great man, a moderate 
ariftocracy, as the government ' moft conducive to 
public happinefs. The contrary opinion was 
warmly maintained by Pericles, who founi an 
oilentatious admiration of democracy the beft ex- 
pedient for removing the prejudice excited againfl: 
him, by his refemblance to Pififtratus, of afpiring, 
oir at leaft of being worthy to afpire, at royal 
powa*. On every occafion, he defended the privi- 
leges of the people againft the pretenfions of the 
rich and noble: he embraced not only the inte- 
refts, but adopted the capricious paffions, of the 
multitude j cherifhing thar prefumption, flatter- 
bg thw vanity, indulging theu: j?apacity, gratify- 

voL. n. K ing 
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ing their tafte for pleafure without expeUce, alid 
fementiiig didr natund antipathy to the Spartans, 
who, as the patrons of rigid aiifidcracy, were pe* 
culiarly obnoxious to their refentmeiit. 
, The condition of the. times powerfully eonfpired 
^^^j^j^ with the views and meafures of Poicles, fince the 
pretcn. glory and wesdth acquired in the Perfiaa war^ pro- 
^^ cured not only allies and power to the ftate^ but in- 
duftry and independence to the populace. The 
fon of Xanthippus impelled this inatuml current, 
which lan fo flrongly m his favour when he 
maintained, that the citizens of Athens were enti- 
tled to enjoy equal advantages at home, to chal- 
lenge a juft preeminence in Greece, and to af« 
fume a legal dbminion over their diftant colonies 
and confederates^ 
Means by Thefe unfortunate communities had unwarily 
&M^d^ forged their own chains, when they confented to 
theAthe- ^aife an annual fubfidy to maintain the guardian 
mancoio- navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this 
allies. temporary benevolence would b^ foon. converted 
A. c. 470 into fL perpetual tribute, fince in proportion as 
^^^* they became unaccuftmed to war, they laid them- 
felves at the mercy of that republic, to which they 
had tamely entrufted the care of their defence. 
When the rigorous exadions of Athens fpeedily 
varned them of their error, the wide interyals at 
which they w^e feparated from each other^ ren- 
dered it impoffible for them to afford mutual affift- 
ance, and • to ad with united vigour. Naxos, 
Thafos, jSJgina, Euboea, Samos, and. other iflands 
or cities of lefs importance, boldly ftruggled to 
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l^el •<^urj)ation:5 but fighting fingly, w^re fuc- 
ceSxy§ky fubdued; while new, and more grievpus, 
bi^i^^ns were, cruelly impofed on them. The leaft 
patient again muntiur^d, petitioned, rebelled,- and 
taMttg' arms to refift opprefHon, were treated with 
the feverity due to unprovoked fedition^ The pu- 
niihment infiided on. them was uniformly, rigorous. 
They were: compelled to deliver up the authors of 
the revolt, to furrender their fliipping, to demo- 
lilh their walk, or receive an Athenian garrifon, to 
pay the expeni:es of the war, and give hoftages for 
their future obfcdience ^'^4 It is not the bufinefs of 
gen^rs^l hiftory to defcribe more minutely the events, 
of this focial war, which w;as carried on chiefly by 
Pericles, and finiihed in the courfe of thirty yeara, 
with every fuccefs that the mod prefumptupus amijbi- 
tibn of Athens could either exped or defire. Samos, - 
the capital of the ifland of. that name, made the 
moft vigorous refiftance ; but at length furrendered 
to Pericles, aft«r a fiege of nine months, in the 
ninth year b^ore the war of Peloponnefus ^. 
■ HiftorianSy partial or credulous, have handed Spintrf 
down fome atrpcious cruelties committed after the j^^ ^^ 

man go- 

takiog of Samps, which may be confidently rejeded Temment; 
as fi^o^s, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who, 
though he a|>proved and animated the afpiring ge- 
nius of hfe country, and vainly flattered himfelf that 
he could juiKfy, by reafpns of ftate, its moft ambi^ 
Horn .ufiirpations, ^vmiformly fhewed himfelf inca^- 

^ Thucydid. & Diodor. loc. citat. 
•*Thucydid.l.i. p. 75. 

H 2 pable 
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Ch a p. pable of any deliberate wickednefs. It may 1>e 
^"^ obferved, however, that, as the moderate peace with 
Sparta had been concluded chiefly with a View to 
allow the Athenians to apply their undivided at- 
fi* *fo^ tention to the aflairs of their tributarieSj the fev^ 
rity to- rities exercifed over thefe unfortunate ftates were 
J^ "^ in confequence of that treaty rather increafed than 
mitigated. Athenian magiftrates and garrifons 
were fent to govern and command them. They 
Were burdened with new impofidons, and difho* 
Abured by new badges of fervitude. The lands, 
which the labour of their anceftors had cultivated, 
Were feized and appropriated by Grangers, who 
^joyed the diftin£lion of Athenian colonies ; and 
all thefe once independent and flourifhing republics 
were thenceforth compelled to fubmit their mutual 
contefts, their domeftic differencesf and even their 
private Ktigarions, to the cognifance and dedfion 
of Athenian aflemblies and tribunals^'. By draw- 
ing thus clofely the reins of government, Pmcles, 
in the courfe of ten years, brought into the trea- 
fury of Athens the fum of near two millions fter- 
ling ^. His vigilance feafonably difplayed the ter- 
rors of the Athenian navy before the moft diftanc 
enemies or allies of the republic; by alternate 
pliancy and firmnefs, by fucceflive promifes, bribes, 
and threats, he reprelled the jealous hoftility of 
neighbouring powers ; and while his ambition and 
magnificence fortified and adorned the caj^tal with 

*' nbcrates de Pace ; &, Xenoph. de Repub. AthflMU 
•' Tliucjdid. Diodor. IfccraU Plut, &c 
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external ftrength and fplendour, they alfo laid the c H A P. 
foundations, of thofe internal diforders, which ren- ^ J^^ 
dered his long adniiniftration glorious for his con* 
temporaries, fatal to the fucceeding generation^ 
and ever memorable with pofterity. 
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CHAP, xm, 



'll 



Tranfttion to the internal State of Athens. — Laws 
of DracorSolon — Pijijlratus — Clijihenes — Arif 
tides — Pericles. — Final Settlement of the Athe^ 
nian Government. — View of the Athenian Eni" 
fire. — The combined Effeil of external Profperitj 
and democratic Government on Manners — Arts 
rr^Luxury. — Hijiory of Grecian Literature and 
Philofophy. — Singular Contrajt and Balance of 
Virtues and Vices. — The fublime Philofophy of 
Anaxagoras and Socrates. — The unprincipled Cap^ 
tioufnefs of the Sophifls. — The moral Tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides. — The licentious Buf- 
foonery of Arijiophanes. — The imitative Arts em-, 
ployed to the noblejt Purpofes — and abufed to the 
moji infamous. — Magnificence of public Fefiivals. 
r^ Simplicity in private Life. — Modeji Referve of 
Athenian Women. — Voluptuoufnefs^ Impudence^ and 
Artifices of the School of Afpafta. 

CHAP. T^HE taking of Sanjos clofed the long feries 
r ^^* _^ ^^ Athenian conquefts. During the nme 

Tranfition fubfequcnt years, that once fortunate people en- 
tothem- joyed and abufed the bleflings of peace and pro- 
of Athens, fperity. Their ofteptatious difplay of power in- 
creafed the envy and terror of Greeks and Barba- 
rians, and excited the obftinate and bloody war of 
twenty-feven years^ during which the force of the 

whol^ 
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Wiale Orectaa nitiiaaSWas exerted lo demoHfh or C H A P« 
ttphedd . the .ftai3rfy edifice of .irapirfe ihat bad been ^™^ 
reared by jAe ambitious epatrrotffm of. Pericles; 
Affifted by feeble. or relndant allies, Athais long 
ftruggleji ag^iiftr the combined 'ftrength of Pelo- 
ponnefus, Bcjeotia, Macedon,. Sidiy, and Perliaj 
and our curioflty'imuft defervddly be attraded to- 
wards the iiiternal refources and moral condition of 
a people, who, with^ few natural advantages, ceuld 
make fuch meinai^Ie and > perCinacious efibrts, and 
who,;'ami*dft th^'^din^bf arnis,\ilill cultivaj;ing and 
imprdying their favourite arts, < produced thofe im« 
mortal monuments of tafte and genius, which, fur^ 
viving the deftrudion of their walls, navy, and 
harbours, have ever attefted the glory of Athens, 
and the impotent vi^geance of her enemies. In 
an inquiry of thi% kind, thefcience of government 
and laws, which gives 'fecurity to jill other fciences, 
merits the firft place in our attention 5 nor, at thi^ 
diftance of time, will the enlightened reader con^ 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
wljich haying been incorporated ' into the Rom^ri 

Jurii; 

■ The Romans fent deputies to Athens^ to obtain a copy of Solon's 
laws, four hundiped and fifty four years before Chiril. The benefits 
derived from thefe ialutary inflitutions were gratefully acknow- 
kdged by the liberal candour of a people, who knew how to appre- 
ciate the merit of enemies and iubjec^s. Hear the language of 
Pliny (1. viii. ep. 24.) to Maximus, who ip the reign of Trajan 
was appointed governor of the province Achaia or Greece : <^ Re- 
member that you go to a country, where letters, politenefs? and agri^ 
culture itfeif (if we bejieve cqjiimon report), -yvere invented • • • • 
RieiKere the g6ds and heroes; the ancient virtue and glory of the na- 
tion; Refpe<5l even its fables and Its vanity ; reniembering that froifl 
Qsaeee yrt derived our iawj. The right of conque^ indeed, hath 

H 4 . eDable4 
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CHAP* pri%rui|eiice about the middls of the fifth cmtcaj 
^^ , before Chrift, ienred^ afta: an interval of *bov# 
fucteon btmdrad yeasrs, to abolifli the barbafouft 
pia£licefi o£ the Gotiuc nations, and to introducft 
juftice, fecurity, and refiiiaaaent among the modem 
inhabitants of Eurof^e*. 

taws^uid The admirable inftitudons of the heroic ^jes 
ivere built on religion; which, as ve have fuUy 



govern- 



pxAkd tn to impofe ogr laws oja ^ Oreeki e but that people had 
firfi given to us their Uws, »t our folici^ony and when they had 
nothing to fear from our arms. It would be inhuman and bar- 
Inuous. to deprive them of the imail remnant of liberty which tfajcy 
ftiH poffefs." 

* Juitinian's Pandefts, It b well known, were difcovered at 
AmAlfiy in ltaly« A* D. j<3o. In left than half a tentuiy afteiv 
wards* the civil law was ihidied and underftood in all the great pro^ 
Vinces of Europe ; and this ftudy (as Mr. Hume obferves. Reign of 
i^fchard tht THrd) tended to fliarpen the wits of meti, to give Ibli*- 
dity to their jud^mentr to improve their tafte, and to .aboIxQi che^ ba]> 
barous jurifprudence which univerlally prevailed among th^ Gothic 
Itadons. To this law we owe the abolition of ^c mode of proof by 
the ordfeal) th^ cprfnet,, the ,^uel» and ath«r methods equally ridiiQ^r 
lous and abfurd. Pecuniary conmiutations ceaied to be admitted for 
trimes ; private revenge was no longer authorifed by the magifh:ate j 
and ^he commun^ wa§iaaa{ie to feel its inteareft in maintaining the 
rights, and avenging the wrongs, of all its members. See more in 
the admirable difcourfe annexed to the Reign of Richard the Third. 
I ihall add but one obfervation in Mr. Hume's own words ; " The 
fen£ble utility of the Roman law, both to public and private interefti 
recommended the jludy ojf it, at a time when the more exalted and 
fpeculative iciences carried |io charms with them ; and thus the Uft 
branch of ancient literature which remained uncorrppted, was happily 
the firft tranfmitted to the modern world ; for it is remar)table, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, when the philofophers were univer* 
j^y infe^ed with fuxperflition and fophifiry, and the poets and hiilo« 
rians with barbariim, the lawyers^ who, in other countries, are^fel<i 
dom models of fcience or politene&f were yet sble, by the conibnt 
^dy and clofe imitfitiori of their predeceiToxi, to maintain the fame 
good fenfe in their decisions and reafoningsT and the fame purity ii) 
m^ language and expreifion." Hume's Hifi. 3d vol* 8vo. p. 300. 

explained 
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exptained Stbove^ a&ertain^ and enforced the rights CHAP, 
and obligatkins of piftjiic and private life. But the ./™^'^ 
abafed authority of pridb and oracles, and the na- 
tural depravity of man, ever foliotoits to obtain the 
partial favour of his heavenly pn-otedprs oik eifi^ 
terms than the faithful difcharge of his duty, gra* 
dually fevered, by fraud or violence, the natuml 
and moft falutary imion between religion and mo- 
rality; in confequence of vtrhich feparatibn, the 
fbrmesr degenerated into an illiberal fuperftition, 
and the latter relaxed into licentioufnefj, or ftiffened 
into pedantry. The ftrikjng comparifon, or rath^ 
contrail, between the genius and charafter, the vir- 
tues and vices, of the Greeks, as varioufly defcribed 
by Homer and by Solon, and which is fo much to 
the advantage of the earlier period, muft, in the 
progrefe of this difcourfe, naturally prefeht itfelf to 
the rededion of the attentive reader, and will fet in 
the cleared point of view the unhappy revolution 
of manners, which time and accident had produced "" 

in the wide interval between the poet and the legif- 
Iator# 

The very imperfed legillation of Draco ^ who Legifla, 
flouriihed thirty years before Solon % proved that ^^^ ^^ 
the Athenians felt the want of a fcience, which they of^l 
knew not how to acquire or cultivate. The au- x*«x. i. 
ftere gravity of that magiftrate feems to have im- ' *^ 
pofed on the eafy credulity of the multitude ; for 
his ignorance or feverity were alike unworthy of 
thfe important office with which he was entrufted. 

^ Suidas'in voce Draco. Pollus> !• viiji c.yi» 
^ MeurJSus; Solon; 

He 
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CUX^. He gave laxra, which, according to the livdy ex- 
y _^ preffibn of an orator, feemed to be written ^ not 
with ink, but with blood; fince death or banifh- 
ment were his ordinary penalties for the moft tri- 
vial offences, as well as for the moit dan^^frous 
crimes : and he juftified this rigour, by abfurdly 
obferving, that the fmaileft diforders deferved 4^th, 
and no feverer ptinifhment could be infli&ed on the 
greateft. The laws of Draco^ therefore, .tended 
only to increafe the evis which they were designed 
to remedy ^ j and no people ever prefented a fcen^ 
of greater confnfion and naifery, than did the .un- 
happy Athenians, when the abilities and virtues of 
Solon were feafonably called to their reliefr 
ttf SoioiL In relating the general revolutions of Greece, we 
oiymp. JJJ^J occafion to defcribe the important feryices, 
A.C. 594. and iliuftrious merit of this extraordinary nujn, 
^hofe diiintereftednefs, patriotifm, a^id hu^ianity 
equalled his military conduQ: and fuccefs. . His 
royal extradion (for he fprang from the race of the 
Codrids), his expmenced abilities, ^boye all, l^is 
approved wifdom and equity, pointed him out for 
the noblefl and moft fublime employment of hu- 
manity, that of regulating the laws and govem- 
Sutcof ment of a free people. Such, at leaft, the Athe- 
Athens in j^^j^ uj^y bg confidered, when their unanimous 

tbfi time *' 

of Solon, fuffrage rendered Solon the abfolute umpire of 
their whole conftitution and policy ; although, prior 

* The orator Demades, of whom more hereafter. The obfenra- 
tion hai been always repeated in fpeaking of Draco, though 1^ bm 
were certainly (written neither with blood nor ink. Even thofe of 
Solon were only engraved on tables kept in the cita^ 

** Arifiot. Politic. L ii. & Piut. in Solon. 

to 
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to *life"perifea, they ftitfei^ ^e corniced cwk of c H A R 
^narcfiy aiM-'op^ffietf^'^ The inagifti^es phm/- xm. 
dereti the treaftiry andthe teinpk&; and often be- 
trSy-ed^- ^ For • bribes, th^ Jfftei^s' of their country. 
'Hre -rfcff tyranrtifefd o^f* iSe pdbr, the poor - coa* 
tmifaily 'afefmea the fafety ofthe rich* Thersat- 
paltHty" of ii>Mitors knew no bounds. •-They (xa»- 
^t?Hed ttelnfolveht debtors t<> ciiltivate thrir lands 
like^Eattle ;' id' perform the fervke of beafts of bui*- 
den ; and to transfer to them tli^fon&'aiid4aughr- 
tefs, virhom they exported— afs fflavas^ toi foreign 
counlTies. Solon, "wi^ a Iaudabl(^ vanioy^ boofis of 
having recovered' and reftofefd'to^tbeh^ntiirre^ghfe 
many of thofe un!mj>py 4f}.efi, v^dfe- jBettKniAts had 
been''ii^brfedj '^"d%figuage coifAipjEed, by the in- 
feniy'^bfBafbtfriiii fei^ude^ '-^Wfei^wetdied pa. 
ptilace 'deriving courtige from 'delj^r, had detear- 
mined no longer to fubmitt0*%<*h rauldplisd 
rigours ; and before the wifdom of the lawgiver 
interpofed, they had taken ' the. x^lutign to ele^ 
and follow fome warlike lelder,' to attack and but- 
cher their oppreffors, to eftabU&.an equal partition 
of lands, aftd to inftitutett^-i^ewf^fown of govern- 
xiii^niK But the numerous clients arid' retainer^, 
^w4toj in a cotintry^Kctle acquainted with arts and 
manufaftures, depended on the weahhy proprietors 
of the lands and mines of Attica, muit have ren- 
dered this undertaking kMke dangerous to both 
patties; fo that both became. willing rather to fub- 
mit their differences to law, than to decide them bjr 
the'fword. . ; . > . . . . 

' Fragm. Solonls apud DexnofUi. p. 134- edit. WoL 
' Jdem^ Ibid^ 9 piut. in Solon* 

^ Th9 
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.C H A F. The impartalky of l$olo& merited itfae unlimited 

^ '^ y confidence of his country. He;, maintained the 

His regu- ancient dinfion of property, but aboliihed debts. 

JS°* ^^ eftabliihed the rate of mtereft at la per cent. 

ing pro* ^ which it afterwards r^maifk^ ; but forbade, that 

f^* die infolvent debtor fhould become the ftave of his 

creditor, or be compelled to fell his children into 

fervitude. After thefe preliminary regulations, 

•which feemed immediatdy neceiS^ to the public 

peace, Solon proceeded, with an imparl an4 

New-mo« ^^dy hand, to new-model the government '% 

^•J^« on this generous, but equitable principle, thatthp 

iisw xnight not, as hitherto, to command, and the 

many to obey ; i^tft that the colk^ve body of the 

people, legidly^ convened in a national aflembly, 

were entitled to decide, by a plurality of voices, 

the alternatives of peace and war; to contrad 

sx diffolve ^Uances with foreign ilatesj to oijoy 

'^ The mod correal information concerning the ancient repHblic 
'6f Athens^ and the laws <^ Solon, i« contamed in Arifiot. Fragm. de 
• CiTit* Athen. and in yarioai parts of his iflcgndy fourth^ and lizth 
booki of Politics. %• In Ifocrat. Areopagit. Panathen. & Panegyr. 
' And 3. In Pint, in Vit. Solon* Xonophon's IVeadlb concerning the 
Athenian republic;* rdat^. to Uter timea^ when many comqptioiis had 
crept in, as will be aftenwds explained. It is remarkable^ that Po- 
lybius, 1. vi. has confounded die moderate tnflitutions of Solon widb 
the democradcal licentiouiiie& and tyranny introduced by Peiicks 
and his fuccdTors in the adHunifiration* The palpable errora of & 
judicious an author prove how little accurate knowledge die Gteeb 
pollefled on the fubje!^ of their own hiftory; ivi4.how impoiBblje k» 
for a modem wxitery who blindly follows fuoh guides, not to fall 
into innumerable errors and contradictions* The treatife of Ariftotle 
^de Civkate) abo¥9 mentionedf defrrvea particular attention fiom 
thole who write or ifawly the hiftory of republics. In it we lee the 
germ, and often more than the germ» of the political worjl^ of Ma- 
chiavel) which Montefqoieu has ib oftea copied* without once ac- 
knowledgiiig his oblij^don. 
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all the branches of legiffadve or fmereign powaf ^' ; c H A p« 
and to ebsdiy approve, and judge the magiftrates ^J^ , 
or minifters entrufted, for a limited time, wilii the 
executive authority. 
In the adhial ftate of moft countries of Europe, ^^ 1^- 

fuch a form of government, as only takes place in S^^e 
feme fmall cantons of Swit2erland, would be at- condition 

of the 

tended with the inconvoiience of withdrawing the ^^^^ 
citizens too much fvom their private affairs. But 
tn ancient Greece, and particularly in Attica, the 
flaves were four times more numerous than the 
freemen '*^ and of the latter we may compute that 
little more than one half were entitled to any fhare 
in the fovereignty. Strangers, and all thofe who 
could not afcertain their Athenian defdent, both in 
the male and female line, were totally excluded 
from the affembly and courts of juftice. The re* 
gulations of Solon marked the utmoft attention to 
preferve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
unccurrupted ; nor could any foreigner, whatever 
merit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to the rank of citizen, unlefs he abandoned for ever 
his native country, profeffed the knowledge of 
feme highly ufeful or ingenious art, and, in both 

" The de^QDContabedaiAuctareof chance, fincethofe whow«« 
named by the peoj^e caft lots to decide on whom the office (hould be 
conferred* The fiime pradUce preruls in chooftng the fenators of the 
lepubltc of Berne. But Sokm ena£bd, that the fortunate candidate 
flioiild andergo what is called a probation ; his chara6ier and merits 
were thus expcikd to a fecoml ibnitiny, in coniequence of which, ft 
ieemed fcarcety poffible that any man ilioold attain p9wer9 tAo W89 
altogether unworthy of public confidence* 

^' See my Introdn^^ory Difcourle to the Orations of Lyfias and 
ISpcateh p- 5» & &4i> 

cafes. 
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CHAP; cafes, fcaribeen chofen.by balldt, in aTfuU zffexnhly 
I . of fix thoufand Atheriiaiis. Thefe circiimftaaces 

(efpecially as the Athenian . people were ufually 
convened only four times in thirty-five days) 
prevented their affemblies from being either fo in- 
convenient and burdenfome, or fo numerous and 
tumultuary, as might- at firft fight be fuppofed. 
Yet their numbers, and ftiH more their ii3:ipetuofi.ty 
and ignorance, nmft have proied inconfiftent with 
good government, if Solon had not feoired the 
vefTel of the republic from the wavefe of popular 
frenzy, by the two. firm anchors of jthe Senate 
and the Areopagus; tribunals originally of great 
dignity and of very extenfive povirer, into whidi 
men of a certain defcription only could be received 
as members. 
His divi- Solon divided the Athenians into four clafles, 
fionofthc according to: the produce of their eftates. ' The 
firft cMs confifted .of thofe whofe lands annually 
yidded. five hundred mcafures of liquid, a« well as 
dry commodities,, and the minimum of. /whofe 
yearly income atay: be calculated at fixty pounds 
fterHng ; whichi is equivalent, if we eftimate the 
relative, value of; BKjney by\ the, price of labour, 
and of the things moft necefiary to life, to about 
fi5^ hundred potods fterling in the prefent age'^ 
The fecond clafs confifted of thofe whofe. eftates 
produced three hundred meafures; the third, of 
thofe ^ whofe eftates produced two hundred } .the 
fourth, and by far^the moft numerous clafs of Athe- 
;iians, eitfier ppffeffe<f no landed property^ or at. leaf 

'^ See Introdu<SUon to Lyfias, &c# pi 14. • 

enjQ^ 
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ffijdyed not a revenue in land equal t» twenty-four CHAP, 
pounds' fterKng, or, agreeably to the a^ove propor- , ^^^ 
tion, two hundred and forty pounds of our prefenc 
currency. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote Preroga^ 
in the public affembly, and to judge in the courts '!^^^°^ 
of juftice, whether civil or criminal, which were clafles. 
properly fp many committees of the affembly'*. 
But the three firft claffes were exclufively entitled 
to Ik in the fenate, to decide in the Areopagus, or 
to hold any other office of magiftracy. To thefe 
dignities they were elefted by the free fuffrages of 
the people, to whom they were accountable for 
their adminiftration, and by whom they might be 
puniflied for malverfation or negligence, although 
they derived no emolument from the diligent dif- 
charge of their duty. 

The fenate of four hundred, which, eighty-fix Of the 
years after its inftitution, was. aus:niented to five ff^'* ^^ 

^ ' o the 500. 

hundred by Clifthenes, enjoyed the important pre- 
rogatives of convoking the popular affembly; of _ 
previoufly examining all matters before they came 
to be decided by the people, which gave to it a 
negative! before debate in all public refolutions ; 
and of making laws by its fole authority, which 
had force during a year. Befides this general 

'♦ la my introduAory difcourfete to the Oratiom of Lyfias, &c. 
I had occafion to explain the nature of the Athenian tribunals. Since 
the publication of that work, thJi fatne (ubje<5l, and particularly the 
form of civil procefs, has been accflrateljr explained by Sir William 
Jones, in the Diflertations annexed to his 6:anilation of X£eu3. Mr. 
Jettingal's learned work upon the t^fe and iprzAice of Juries among tht 
ancients, Isutely ifell into my hatids. Whferein my ideas smd his diffex^, 
will eafily appear fyom the text; and needs hot to be pokted out. 

fujper- 
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CHAP, fuperintendence the fehate was exclufiyely iitvefted 
■l-^^ -' ^^ many particular branches of the executive 
power. The prefident of this board or council had 
the cuftody of the public archives and treafury* The 
fenate alone built fhips ; equipped fleets and 
armies ; feized and confined ftate criminals ; 
examined and punifhed feveral offences^ which 
Were not exprefsly forbidden by any pofitive 
law. The weight of fuch a council, which af- 
fembled every day, except feftivals, infufed a 
large mixture of ariftocr^cy into the Athenian con- 
ftitution. This, as we fhall immediately explain, 
was ftill farther increafed by the authority of the 
Areopagus, a court fo named from the place where 
it was held ; a hill (acred to Mars, adjoining to the 
citadel. 
The nine The principal magiftrates in Athens were the 
"^?°*' nine archons, the firft of whom gave his name to 
the year, and prefided in the civil courts of juftice, 
where a committee of the people, chofen promifcu- 
oufly from all claffes by lot '% fat as judges and 
jury ; but where it belonged to the archcm and his 
afleffors, men appointed by fuffrage, and acquainted 
with forms, to take what in Scotland is called a 
precognition, to prefcribe the form of aftion, to 
give the ballot *% and to receive and declare the 

" The eflential difference between the Roman and Athenian go- 
venunentf coniifled in the different conftitution of the judicial power: 
which at Honie remained 300 years in the hands of the fenate. The 
ij^ditions <^ the Oracchiy and mo^ of the civil diflenfions which hap- 
pased before the time of AugHihu^ had for their objed -or pretence^ 
ib^ altering of this order of thingsy and bringing the Roman confti* 
tliUcm nearer the Athenian. 

^- .** *0* riQsnTti fov otf}'wvdt luvi tuv ^n^oy JJbwi^, are the words o£ 
Lyfias. The .&109 wk^ j^jaJfion^ ikei . ^t»^£ Vii. ^^^t ^SsScsh 
iyndics. 

verdid 
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verdia and jfentence pf the court. The archon cdAP* 
next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, ,^™^^ 
preiided in caufes refpe£Ung religion and things 
facred, which formed the objefl: of an important 
and dangrfous hnmch of Athenian jurifprudence. 
The archon, third in dignity, with his affeffors. the 
generals '% prefided in military matters;, and the 
fix remaining, who were known by the general ap- 
pellation of thefmothet^B, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds, or rather diredted the proceedings 
of the fix courts where criminal caufes .were exa- 
mined and determined, , Thefe nine archons,. or TheAreo- 
prefidents of the feve;ral courts of juftice, like all P*^** 
other Athenian tpagiftrates, were, at the expiation 
of their annual ofEce, accountable to the people ; 
and when their conduit, after a fevere fcrutiny, ap- 
peared to merit public approbation and gratitude, 
they were received, and remained for life, mem- 
bers of the Areopagus, a fenate invefted with a^e^ 
neral infpedion over the laws and religion, as well 
as over the l;yes and manners of the citizens ; and 
which, in dangerous emergencies, was even entitled 
to a0ume a fort of di&atonal power '^ 

Such is the great outline of the conftitution Happy 
eftabliflied by Solon, according to which every tendency 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the ineftimable privilege ^^^°'' 
of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws to govern^ 



xnent* 



*7 Ly&zh in the fecond oration againfi Akiblades ( a military 
caufe)^ not only mentions the crrfcs/rnyoh or genera!si but addrefi^ 
tiyen (sparately &om the e^fipii iutatarcBtf or jvdge9« 

"^ ISocnJU Oratio Areops^it. 

VOL* II. I which 
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CHAP, which, he himTdf had confented. Although the 

y III ^ 

^~T i legiflarivc and judicial powers were thus lodged 
with the people, men of property and ability were 
alone entrufted with the adminiflration of govern- 
ment; and as power in fome meafure followed 
property, the fame expedient which ferved to main- 
tain a due diftindion of ranks in fociety, tended 
alfo to promote the induftry and frugsdity of the 
multitude, that they might thereby become entitled 
to (hare thofe honours and offices, to which per- 
fons of a certain eflate only could afphre. 

Extenfive j^^ |^,g^ ^f Solon were of the moft extenflve 

nature of 

hit laws, nature, comprehending not only rules of right, but 
maxims of morality, regulations of commerce, and 
precepts of agriculture. To defcribe his inftitutions 
refpeding fuch matters as are properly the objefls of 
legifladon, would'be explaining thofe great, but fami- 
liar principles, concerning marriage, fucceflion, tef- 
taments, the rights ofperfons and of things, which, 
through the medium of the Roman law, have been 
conveyed into the jurifprudence of all the civilifed 
nations of Europe. His laws concerning educa- 
tion and manners prove that drunkennefs and un- 
natural love wer« the predominant vices of that 
early age. It was a particular duty of the archons, 
to prevent or punifh offences, committed in confe- 
quence of intoxication ; and the regulations con- 
cerning fchools'^, which were not to be opened 

. ' till funrife, which, were ordered to be fhut before 

night, and into which none but fuch relations of 

■9 jEfdhia. In Timarcbuau 

the 
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the matter, ds wer* particularly fpedfied by law c H A P. 
could Qn any pretence be admitted, marked the ^^^^ 
utmoft folickude to ix)ot out an evil which already 
infefted and difgraced the manners of Greece. 

The edujcatioa recommended by Solon nearly re* His fyttem 
fembled that sibave defcribed, which prevailed geae- ^^^^^ 
rally through? Greece ^. The children of Atheniah 
citizens, wten taken from the hands bf the women, 
were delivered to two matters, of whom the one 
formed the body and the other the mind. Swim- 
mmg, and the eafier exercifes, prepared them for 
the harder toils of the gymnattic. Reading and 
learning by heart the precepts and examples of the 
poets, made way for the feverer ftudies of elo- 
quence and plulofophy. In procefs of time, mufic, 
geometry, and drawing, feem to have entered into 
die plan of a liberal education". At the age of Dutiefjuad 
twenty, the youth of all ranks took an oath in the ^^^ 
temple of Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), -icd tbt jmOu 
obey and to maintain the laws of their country; to 
ufe Aeir beft endeavours to promote its profperity ; 
to follow the ftandard of whatever commanders: 
might be appomted to condud them; to fail to 
every part of the world,' when fummoned by the 
public ferviee; to fight to death for their nativei 
iand ; and to regard wheat, barley, vines, and olives^ 
as the only boundaries of Attica ^^; a prepofteroos 
arrogance in that little republic, v^^ikh already bew 
trayed an ambition to c<»iquer and appropriate jJt 

*^ Se««bapter8 V. and Vt. " Arift. PoUt. L vii. cia. 

'' See Introdu^on to Lyfiasi 8xpf.jjSf. 

12 the 
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c H A P. the cultivated parts of the world. When the Athe- 
^ y^ I nian youth were not, in conft^quence of this oath, 
engaged in military fervice, they were obliged by 
law to follow fuch employments as fuited.their re- 
fpeftive fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and 
mechanic arts, fell to the fhare of the poor; the 
rich ftill continued their application to gymnaftic 
and philofophy, careftiUy ftudied the laws of the 
republic, examined the ancient and a£hial condi* 
tion of their own and neighbouring ftates; and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in the 
alTembly for fuch offices of truft and honour as 
dieir regular manners, inoffenfive and dutiful be- 
haviour in all the relations of private life, temper- 
ance, (Economy, public fpirit, md ab&ities*% might 
obtain from the Voluntary fuflfrage of the people. 
Ufurpa- The ufurpation of Pififtratus, though it deftroyed 
^^^^^ for a time the political liberty of Athens, gave fta- 
A.C.578. bility to mod of the laws and forms introduced by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrant^ for fo the 
Qreeks fly led Him, was not more diftinguifhed by 
the loftinefs of his genius than the humanity of his 
4ifpofition; and had not the violence of contend- 
kig faOions, and the fury of his enemies, inflamed 
his natural love of power, the name of Pififtratus 
would ftand the foremctft in the lift of Grecian pa- 
txiots and heroes. His valour and condud were 
fignalifed in the ^onquft of Ni&a, Salamis, Naxos, 
Ilcli», and Sigseum ; and if he difplayed boldnefs 
and addrefs in acquiring fovereignty he difplayed 

»* tylias, paflim. ' 

•.:; fUU 
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ftiU more nuxleiatidii and virtue in adminiftermg iu c^ H A p. 
He ailumed, in<ked, the royal dignities of piieft ^ ^^^* ; 
and general, and took care that the chief of5ce9 Hismode- 
of magistracy fhould be filled by his pardfans* But "^5^ ^^ 
he maintained the regular courfe of law and juf- minifeal 
tice, not only by his authority^ but.by Ms example ; ^^ns 
having appear^ in perfon.to anfwer an accufatioa 
in the Ared][)agus. He not.oiiiy enforced the laws 
of Solon againft idleneis, but endeavoured to give 
them more eflScacy by introducing new arts and 
manufadures into Attica; He was the firft who 
brought into that country the. Complete coUe^on 
of Homer's -poem^, which he connnanded to be 
ftu^ at the Panathenaean feftival ; nor can we fup- 
pofe that he (hould have been zealous to diff]afe 
the liberal and manly fentiments of that divine 
poet, if his government had not,refembled the mo- 
deradon and equity of the heroic ages, rather thaii 
the defpoiifm of tyrants. , 

His fon Hipparchu^ ijqiitated and furpaiTed^ the furpafled 
mild virtues of his father; and, amidft the turbu- ^fsfo^^ 
lence of the latter democracy, it was acknowledged Hippar- . 
with a figh by .the Athenians, that their anchors ^^^^' 
were indeed happy under Solon and Pififtratus, biit 
that the reign of the tyrant Hipparchus brought 
back on earth the golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a t^nth part of the produce of 
Atricd, to fupport his guards and the other ap- 
pendages of royalty; his more generous fon re- 
mitted one half of this impofirion. While he alle- 
viated the burdens, yet encouraged the induftry of 
his fubjefts, by building th^ temple gf Olympian 
I 3 Jupiter, 
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Juiflier, he was folicitoue to (fifpei their ignorsLOce 
and barbarity by erefkkig pillars in every part of the 
city, engraved with elegiac verfeis, containing lef- 
jbns of 'Wifdom and precepts of moraiity« He 
eolte^^ the firft library in Athens; and fais libexai 
re^ii^aiidsy and ftill more his s^e^ble mannei^ and 
trihning afiability, attiufted to that city the inoft 
diftinguiihed p^ets of the age. < 

The murda:; of Hipparchus exafperated the tern* 
per of his tmjther and fucceffor Hippkis ; but not- 
withftanding the calamities whidi the ^ter in- 
Aided and fuffered, it muft be allbwed that the 
government of Pififtratus and: his iamily^ which, 
with vario^is interruptions, lafted fixty-eigfat years *^, 
increafed the ftrength, and promoted the refine- 
ment of Athens ^*. • 

' Yet in nothing was that ufurpadon more advan- 
tageous than in the animating fenfe of libe^ which 
the memory of paft fervitude, under Hippias, ex- 
cited and kept, alive in Athens, after the popular 
government had been ^eftored by Clifthenes. We 
have already had occasion to relate the foreign vic- 
tories of the republic, which immediately followed 
that event ; but at the fame time the conftitution of 
government underwent a confiderable change : by 
admitting to the rank of citizens a promifcuous 
crowd of ftrangers, fugitives, Athenians of half 
blood, and perhaps flaves^ the tribes were aughi«it- 
ed from four to ten j and 



^ Between 578 and 510, B.C 

*5 See the treatife of Meurfius, entitled.Pififtratus, one of the few 
iktisfadlory performances in the immenie coUe<^on of Gronpvius. 
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the fenators^ from four to five hundred. The oftra^ 
dfin was lifcewife eftabiiihed ; a law by which any 
ckisen whofe inffuence or abilities feemed danger* 
ous to liberty, might be baniflied ten years, with^ 
out the proof or allegation of any pofitive crime. 

In this condition the republic continued thirty important 
years, until the glorious vi&ories of Salamis, Pla- alteration 
tsea, tad Mycale, encouraged the loweft but moft AriftidX 
numerous clafs of citizensj by whofe valour thofe oiymp. 
memorable exploits had been atchieved, to make ^c\** 
further .invaiions on the prerogatives of their fup^ 
rior& The fudden wealth, which the rich fpoil^ 
of the Barbarians had difilifed among all ranks of 
men, increafed the cenfas of individuals, and d@- 
ftroyed the balance of the conftitution. Ariflides^ 
who perceived it to be impoffible to refift the na- 
tnral progrefs of democracy, feafonably yielded to 
men who had arms in their hands, and firmnefs in 
their hearts; and propofed, with apparent fatisfac- , 
tion, but much fecret reluftance **, a law by which 
the Athenian magiftrates fliould be thenceforth pro- 
mifcuoufly elefted-from the four claffes of citizens. •> 

This innovation paved the way for the ftill greater 
changes begun twenty years afterwards, and gradu- 
ally copipleted by Pericles ; a revplution of which 
the confequences were not immediately felt, but 
which continually became more fenfible, and finally 
terminated in the ruin of Athens and of Greece. < 

The general reafons which prevailed on the The demo- 
equity and ^ifcernnient of Pericles to efpoufe, with ^^l^^' 

^ 'Exwv asjcovTj ^s Gv/aw is cited on this occafion by Rutarch, to 
expreia the forced generofity of Ariftides to the populace. 

I 4 undue 
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CHAP, undue warmth, the caufe of the populace, have 
^^^ in the precedihg chapter been fufEciendy ea^lained. 
Yet whatever partial motives of intereft and am- 
bidon^' might warp the views of this iQuftricus 
ftatefman, it muft be acknowledged that the foreign 
tranfaftions and fuccefis of the republic, and parti- 
culaSrly the new fituation in which the Atheniaas 
found themfelves placed with regard to their ifiitant 
allies and colonies, might naturally fuggeft and 
occafion very important alterations in the Athenian 
introduc- couftitution* The ancient and facred law,^ which 
tionofpay Q^jiig^j every citizen, without, fee or reward, to 
tnwps; take arms in defence of his country, could not 
eafily be extended to the obligation of prote^g, 
without a proper recompence, the intereft of fo^ 
reign communities. The fcanty population of 
Attica fufficed not to anfwer the demaiids of io 
many diftant expeditions. It became neceflary tg 
hire troops wherever they might be found; an4 
as this neceiTity introduced pay into the Athenian 
armies, a fimilar, though not equally cogent, rea- 
of fees and fon eftabliflied fees and falaries for all the different 
faiaries to orders of judges and magiftrates. The fame prin- 
tnt^^ ' ciple of duty and public fpirit, which obliged every 
freeman to fight without pay, likfewife ob^ged him 

*' Plutarch (in Pericle) mentions ^ particular reafon which en- 
gaged Pericles to counteract the ariftocracy, and to abridge the power 
of the Ai^eopagus. Although he had beeii often fmm^d for the office 
of archon* the lot had never fallen on him ; fo that he could not be 
received as a member of that refpe^ed couit. If this obfervation be 
well founded) it ihows how little real weight the annual magiifancies 
had at Athens; fince Periclesy though he' never attained the dignity 
of archony governed the republic many years with unrivalle4 autho- 
rity. 

gratu- 
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gratuitouily to judge, confult, and deliberate, for c U A'P* 
the benefit of his country* But when the conr ,^^ ^^ 
teited interefts of foreign, tliough depencJient comr 
mmiities, were agitated and adjufted in the tribur 
nals o£ Athens, it was natural for thofe who fpe^t 
thoor time in an employment to which no fociai 
oUigation called them, to demand a proper reward 
for their tifeful fervices. At firft, therefore, ^fmaH 
fmn, but which gradually increafed with the power 
of die people, waaregularly^liftributed among the 
citizens, for erery deliberation which they held, 
and for every caufe which they determined. ^ 

The defire of reaping this pr<At madje the popu» Thcfe dr- 
lace^ anxious to draw all caufes and deliberations ^^^By^ 
before their own tribunals and aflemblies. This lunge the 
defign was fuccefsfuUy accomplilhed by Ephialtes *% ^°^^^. 
an artful and daring demagogue, whom Pericles biiihedbj 
employed as a proper inftrument to eflfed fuch in^ ^°^*^ 
vidious meafures as were moft obnoxious to the 
rich and noble. While his patron extended the 
renown of Athens by his foreign vi&ories, and 
gradually reduced into fubjofiion the colonies and ^ 

allies of the republic^ the obfequious Ephialtes 
zealoufly promoted his domeftic meafures ; and by 
undermining the authority of the fenate and of the 
Areopagus ^% the iirmeft bulwarks of the arifto* 

cracy, 

* Rut. in Pcricle, 

'' Authors have not defcribed in what particular re^ed^s, or by 
what particular means^ Ephialtes efiedled his purpofe : yet '^e may 
coUe<5l» from obfcure hints on this futje^, that h« not only brought 
before the inferior tribunals caufes hitherto confined to the Areopa- 
gus, but took from that court, its general infpe<^n and fuperinten- 
dence over the religion and laws ; which ol&ces he bellowed on the 
^puhu" court of the q^ieoa and the yo/AO^Xftxis» who were appointed* 

an4 
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C H A ?• cracy, obtained a fignal. vi£lory over the laws of 

^™- Solon. The aflaffinadon o£ Ephialtes proved only 

the weaknefs of his enemies ; and we fliall find, in 

the fubfequent hiftory of Athens, diat moft matters 

of deliberation came, thenceforth, in die firft in-^ 

(lance, before the popular afiembly ; that the wife 

inflitutions of Solon were reduced to an empty 

form J and that the magnanimity of Pericles, die 

extravagance of his immediaUd fucceibrs, the pa* 

triotifm of Thrafybulus and Comm, the integrity of 

Phocion, the artificers of iEfchines, and the eh* 

quence of Demofthenes, fucceffively fwayed, at 

^1, a wild apd capricious democracy^ 

jSxtBnai The revolution which immediately followed, in 

and do- ^j^^ manners, charafter, and condud of the Athe* 

profperit^ nians^ was the natural confequence of the change 

of tiie re- of government, combined with other circumflances 

oiymp. naturally refulting from their domeftic and ex* 

Jxxxv. I. temal prctfperity. In the courfe of a few years, the 

' ^^^* fuccefs of Ariftides, Cimon, and Pericles, had tri* 

. pled the revenues, and increafed, in a far greater 

proportion, the dominions of the republic. The 

Athenian gallies commanded the eaftem coails of 

the Mediterranean ; their merchantmen had m.*' 

groiTed the traffic of the adjacent countries ; the 

; — i '•--- 

and difinifledy at the will of the people. He likewife rendered the 
probation for becoming an Areopagite lefi ievere than formerly, Per- 
fons crept into this order, whofe.charaAer dilgraced it. The Areo- 
pagites became equally accefiible to prefents and to beauty ; and their 
decifions fell into contempt. See the Difcourfe of liberates upon re- 
forming the government of Attens, and Athenscus, l.ii. That 
Ephialtes, or Pericles himfelf, likewife weakened the authority^ of the 
ff nate (although it is not remaiked by any ancient author), appears 
&om all the fub&quent hiftory of Athens. 

maga- 
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maga:dnes of Athens abounded wkh wood, metal, e H A p. 
ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the ufeful as ^^ ^^ 
irell Bs of the agreeable cjrts; they Imported the 
bxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, 
and Pelopcmnefus j experience had improv^ their 
&iU of working the filver mines of mount Lau- 
rium ; they had lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mount Pentelicus ; the honey of Hymet- 
tiKS became important in domeftic ufe and foreign 
traffic; the culture of their olives (oil being 
long their ftaple commodity, and the only pro- 
dudion of Attica whjch Solon . allowed them 
to export) muft have improved with the ge- 
nera! improvanent of the country in arts and 
agriculture, efpecially under the adive admi- 
Biftration of Pericles, who liberally let loofe the 
public tresdure to encourage every fpecies of in* 
duftry^^ ' ; 

But if that minifter promoted the love of aftbn, Egfe^ ^f 
Jie found it neceffary at leaft to comply with, if not this com- 
to excite the extreme paffion for pleafiire, which t^^change 
then began to diftinguifti his countrymen* The of govern- 
people of Athens, fuccefsful in eveSry enterprife ^^^g^^ 
againft their foreign as well as domeftic enemies,' and arts. 
feemed entitled to reap the fruits of their dangers 
and viQ:ories. For the fpace of at leaft twelve years 
preceding the war of Peloponnefus, their city af- 
forded a perpetual fcene of triumph and feftivity. 
Dramatic entertainments, to which they were pat 
fionately addided, were no longer pierformed iii 

* Ifocrat. Areop. de Place, & Panegyr. Xenoph. & Arlftot. de 
Repub. Athen. 

^ flight 
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CHAP, flight unadorned edifices, but in ftone or marble 
^^^*^ theatres erefted at great expence, and embeltiflicd 
with the mod jMredous produ&ions of nature and 
of art. The treafury was opened, not only to &p- 
ply the decorations of this favourite amufement, 
but to enable the poorer citizens to enjoy it, .vdth- 
out incurring any private expence; and thus, at 
the coft of the ftate, or rather of its tributary allies 
and colonies, to feaft and delight their ears and 
. fancy with the combined charms of mufic and 
poetry. The pleafure of the eye' was peculiarly 
confulted and gratified in the architefture of the- 
atres and other ornamental buildings ; for as The- 
miftocles had ftrengthened, Pericles adorned his na- 
tive city } and unlefs the concurring tefUmony of 
antiquity was illuftrated in the Parthenon, or 
temple of Minerva, and other exifting remains 
worthy to be immortal, it, would be difficult to 
believe that in the fpace of a few years, there 
could have been created thofe numerous, yet ineiti- 
mable wonders of art, thofe temples, theatres, fta- 
tues, altars, baths, gymnafia, and porticoes, which, 
in the language of ancient panegyric, rendered 
Athens the eye and light of Greece^'. 
Luxury Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 

and vices vourite city, like a vain voluptuous harlot, at the 
pf Athens, expence of plimdered provinces^*; but it would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ex- ' 
torted wealth had not been employed in more pe- 
rifhing, as well as more criminal, luxury. The 

5' ITocrat. & ArifHd. in Panegyr. ^' Plutarch in Pericle. 
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pomp of religious foiemnities, which were twice as chap. 
numerous and coftly in Athens as in any other ^ '^^' J 
city of Greece; the extravagance of entertain- 
ments and banquets, which on fuch occafions al- 
ways followed the facrifices ; the increafe of private 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public 
profufion, exhaufted -the refources, without aug- 
menting the glory, of the republic. Inftead of the 
bread, herbs, and fimple fare recommended by the 
laws of Solon, the Athenians, foon after the"* 
eightieth Olympiad, availed themfelves of their 
extenlive commerce to import the delicacies of dif- 
tant countries, which were prepared »with all the 
refinements of cookery ^^ The wines of Cyprus 
were cooled with fnow in fummer j in winter ^* the 
moft delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
perfons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it fuf- 
fi'cient to be crowned with rofes, unlefs they were 
likewife anointed with the moft precious per- 
fumes^*. Parafites, dancers, and buffcons, were 
an ufual appendage of every entertainment 3*. 
Among the weaker fex, the paffion for delicate 
birds, diftinguifhed by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to fuch e3f:cefs as merited the name of mad- 
tiefs". The bodies of fuch youths as Were not 
' peculiarly addifted to hunting and horfes, which 
began to be a prevailing tafte '% were corrupted 

33 Adiloplb NttbeSf v^r. 50. <8q Lyfiflxat. paifim. 

^ Athea* Lxi; 3. & Xenoplu Memorfibilia^ l.ii. 

^ Xonoph. ibid. ^ Athenseus> LL ^ X«nopli. Synip. 

^ O^i^ofj^vMf Athca. l.xi. j.- . *' Anibph. Nubes, paflim. 
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C H A P. by the commerce of harlots, who had reduced 
^^* their profeffion into fyftem ^' ; while their minds 
were ftill more polluted by the licentious philofo* 
phy of the fophifts. It is unneceffary to crowd 
the pidture, fmce it may be obferved, in one 
word, that the vices and extravagancies, which are 
fuppofed to charafterife the declining ages of 
Greece and Rome, took root in Athens during the 
adminiftration of Pericles, the moft fplendid and 
moft profperous in the Grecian annals. 
Contraft This paradox, for fuch it muft appear, may be 
and ba- explained by confidering the Angular combination 
virtues and of circumftaoces, which, in the time of that ftatef- 
vices, ad- i^xaLTiy gave every poifon its antidote, and rendered 
and difad- ^^ partial evils already defcribed, only the thorn 
vantoges. that ever accompanies the rofe. The Grecian hif- 
tory of thpfe times aflfords a more ftriking contraft 
than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wifdom and folly, of magnanimity and meannefs, 
of liberty and tyranny, of fimpUcity and refine- 
ment, of aufterity and voluptuoufnefs. The fub- 
lime philofophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompanied as with a deadly fhade, by the dark un- 
principled: captioufikfs of the fophifts ; the pathe- 
tic .and xnoral ftrains of Sophocles and Euripides 
Were .parodied by the licendous buflfopnery of An- 
Aqphan^; painting: and fculpture, which, under 
geniufes of the firft order, like Phidias, ferved as 
hand-maids to religion ^asul virtue, degenerated un- 
der inferior artifts into mean hirtlkigs* of vice and 

• •: »• » '' Alexis apud Athenaeum, i. xiiS. ' 
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diforder ; the .modefly of Athenian matrons was chap. 
fet off as by a foil, when compared with the dif- ^^J™;^ 
folutenefs of the fchpol of Afpalia; and thefimple 
frugality of manners, which commonly prevailed 
in private families, even of the firft diftinftion, was 
contrafled with the extravagant diffipation of pub- 
lic entertainments and feftivals. To examine the 
parallel links of this complicated chain will illus- 
trate the charaSer of a people whofe fnbfequait 
tranfa£Hons form one principal objefl: of Grecian 
hiffcory. ' , 

Philofophy, which in Greece alone deferves the Parallel 
peculiar attention cif the hiftorian, arofe about the t^'cham 
begiiming of the iQxth century before Chrift, and examined, 
in an hundred and fifty years attained the highefl: 
degree of perfection, and funk into the loweft de^ 
generacy and corruption, to which the ufe or abufe 
of the human intelled could raife or plunge it. 
Leffer Afia, to which Europe and America owe the Hiftory of 
ineftimable benefits of their religion and letters, Greek phu 
produced and nouriflied the tender plant of phik>- ^' 
fophy ; and the flourifhing Greek colonies on that 
delightful coaft, communicated to their mother 
country this precious offspring of their foil. Thales The feven 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Prien^, ^*«^*^- 
Cleobulus of Lyndiis in the ifle of Rhodes, and the 
other wife men, as they were emphatfcally ftyled, 
who liy«d in that age, not <Mdy gave advice and 
iiiBftance to their countrymen on. difficult emen* 
gencies, but reftrained their vices by wholefome 
laWs, improved their manners hj ufdfiii leffons of 
morajiity, and extended their knowledge bf im- 

I portant 
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portant refearches and difcoveries^. But the firft 
attempt towards moral philofophy, as independent 
on, and unconnefted with, religbn, feems to have 
been the fables of ^fop, which, to men in an early 
period of fociety, muft have appeared a very fe- 
nous and ufeful fpecies of compofition. The 
fphere of hiftory was narrow ; the examples of the 
gods, amidft the continual corruptions of fuperfti- 
tion, had become too flagitious for imitation ; and 
men, whofe rufUc fimpUcity of life afforded them 
continual opportunities to obferve the inftinftive fa» 
gacity of certain animals, might derive many ufe- 
ful leiTons from thofe humble inftrudors. In the 
early ages of Greece and Rome, and of all other 
nations whofe hiftory is recorded, fables were told, 
and in fome .degree believed, in the afiembly and 
fenate-houfe, on the moft important occafions ; for, 
in the infancy of fociety, men are children; and 
the delufion, which the belief of a fable fuppofes, 
is not more grofs and improbable than many of 
thofe errors into which (as we have already prov- 
ed^') their lively fancy had often plunged them. 
The fame romantic call of imagmation which had 
animated woods and winds, mountains and rivers, 
which had changed hdx)es into gods, and gods 
into frail men, might endow animals with reafon, 
and even fpeech. 

\ . The next ftep towards moral fcience was of & 
more' refined and abftrad: kind, confifting of the 

^ Phitarch. SynqtoC ^ de Placit. Philofoph. Pkto in Protagor. 
Diogen. Laert. paffim. ' , 

' «' S^ above^ Chap. n. 
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fentences of the gnomologic poets *% and in thofe de- c H A P. 
tached precq)ts or proverbs which, in all coun- , ^^'^ 
tries, have preceded any fyftematic account of mo- 
rality* Each of the feven fages, as they were called, 
had his favourite maxim*', which he engraved in 
temples and other places of public refort j but at 
das diftance of time it is impoflible, amidft the 
differences of authors, to difcover what belongs to 
each; nor is the fearch important, fince all their 
maxims or proverbs, whatever efforts of generali- 
zatioir they might coft their inventors, now appear 
extremely iimple and familiar. < 

Thefe refpeftable fathers of Grecian philofophy, 
whd filently dtffufed light through the gloom of a 
barbarous age, are faid to have maintained a cor- 
refpondence '^ with each other, as well as with Sb- 
lon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, andPeriander of 
Coriiith ; men who, in imitation of their eaftern 
brethren, chiefly cultivated fuch practical know- 
ledge as qualified them to be the legiflators, ma- 
giftrat^, aiid generals of theit refpeftive cotol- 
tries. 

Thales the Mileiian, alone, quitted the ordi- xhe difco- 
nary purfuits of civil and military renown ; and ^^^ ®^ 
although he compofed verfes, promulgated moral MiiettLi. 
fmtences, and, on fome particular emergencies, 
gave fealbnable advice to his countrymen, yet he 
eflabliflied his fame on a bafis more broad and 

^' See the Sentences of Theognis, which are evidently a coUe^on, 
sot the work of one man* # 

^ Ariibt. Rhet. iL az. Stobsrasj Serm. p. 44^ &c. 
^ Pint. Symp. 

VOL. n. K perma- 
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CHAP, permanent than the fluduating interefts of perilh. 
^™- ing communities. Many of the elementary pro* 
poiitions of geometry, afterwards colleded by Eu- 
cKd, were firft difcovered*^ by Thales, who di- 
reded the acutenefs of his mind with equal fuccefs 
to aftronomy. He divided the heavens into five 
zones } difcovered the equinoxes and foUKces ; re- 
marked the Urfa Minor; obferved, and nearly 
predi£ked, eclipfes. The divifion of the year into 
three himdered and fixty-five days was already 
known to the Egyptians ; but although Thales 
might borrow this, and perhaps other difcoveries, 
from that ancient people, among whom he fome- 
time refided, it appears, even from thofe ^authors 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wifdom of 
Egypt, that he owed much lefs to that country, 
than to the native fagadty and penetration of lis 
clear comprebenfive mind ^. 

ffisfchool Thales founded the. Ionic fchool, in which he ! 

^Qj^*^" was fucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, , 
who were followed by Anaxagoras, the inftru&or j 
of Pericles, and Archelaus, who is called by an- 
dent writers the mafter of Socrates. About fifty 
years after Thales, the fame fpeculations which he . 
had introduced were purfued by Xenophanes of 
Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea, 
and Heraclitus of Ephefus. Thefe ingenious men 
difcovered many ufeful truths ; yet all of them, not 

^ Proclus m Euclid. 

^^ Heronym. apud JLam* L u c* xxtu. Flm. L xxxyiiL c.lom* 

except- 
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cxcq)ting Thales himfelf, likewife bufied them- CHAP. 
felves wiA fubjefts that will for ever excite and ^™* 
elude human curiofity. Their doftrines ^ere 
equally liable to objedion, whichever of the ele- 
ments they affumed as the firft principle of na- 
ture j they univerfally agreed in afferting the fal- 
lacy of the fenfes, and the unworthinefs of the vul- 
gar fuperftition ; but their various opinions con- 
cerning the orgin and definition of worlds, the 
magnitudes and diflances of heavenly bodies^ the 
effence of matter and fpirit^% deferve only to be 
confidered as the dreams of inquifitive ^len, whofe 
ambition of knowledge carried them beyond the 
fphere of experience, and the clear deduftions of 
reafon. The fyflem of Leucippus, the moft fa- degenerate 
mous of them all, was improved by Democritus of '^^^ ^^^ 
Abdera^^ and afterwards adopted by Epicurus, ^ 
whofe philofophy is fufficiently explained in the 
extraordinaiy work of Lucretius, the boldefl mo- 
nument which the world, is ever likely to behold, 
of learmng,. genius, and impiety. 

But it is particularly worthy of obfervation, Thefub- 
that while Democritus afTailed the celeflial man- f^^F^lc 
fions, and unveiled, with a daring hand, the Ansuca^ 
feeble majefly of Grecian fuperftition, Anaxago- ^^ 
ras of Clazomen^, at precifely the fame period, 
revealed a new and infinitely more aug|ift fpec- 
tacle^ by firfl announcing to the heathen world, 
a felf-exiflent, all-perfed mind, as the great caufe 

^7 See Diogen, Laert. LL Ariibt. MeUph. paffim, Ik Phijt. dd 
Radt. Philofoph. 
♦* I-acrt. Uix. Anftot. Phyfic. 1. viii. 
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CHAP, and arranger of the material world. Thales 
,^^ ' and Pythagoras, with fuch of their difdples as 
faithfully adhered to their tenets, had indeed ad- 
mitted fpirit as a conftituent principle of the um- 
verfe ; but they had fo intimately blended mind 
and matter, that thefe diffimilar fubftances feemed 
to make an indiffoluble compound, as the foul and 
body conftitute but one man. According to Anax- 
agoras, on the other hand, the creating and fove- 
r^ign intelligence was to be carefully difltinguiflied 
from the foul of the world, which he feems to have 
regarded merely as a poetical expreffion for the 

^ laws which the Deity had impreffed on his works. 

4 The great Ruler of the imiverfe did not animate, 

but impel matter ; he could not be included within 
its limited and perifhifig terms ; his nature was pure 
and fpiritual, and totally incapable of pollutibn by 
any corporeal admixture^- 

The difcovery and diffufion of this luminous and 
fublime principle which was naturally followed by 
an inveftigation of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and the daiucing froitt thence the great duties of 
morality, might have produced a general and 
hajppy revolution in Greece, under the a^ealous juid 
perfevering labours of Socrates and his followers, if 
the tendency of this divine philofophy had not been 
counterad:ed, ngt only by the grofs prejudices of 
the vulgar, but by the more dangerous refinements 
• of incredulous Sophifts, 

•*' Arijftot. Metapliyd LLciii. Plato in Cratylo, Bt, Plut || 
Pcridc. 
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The fame fpirit of inquiry, which leads to the c HA.P 
difcovery of truth, will often promote the propaga- ^^'^ 
tion of error ; and unfortunately for Greece, in the ifitertd- 
middle of the fifth century before Chrift, errors, ^^^^^^JJ 
were propagated, fo congenial to jthe condition of the S^. 
the times, that they could not fail to take deep root, ^ 
and flourifh in a foil which was peculiarly well pre- 
pared to receive them. The glorious victories 
over the Carthaginians and Perfianjs had increafed 
the wealth ajid fecurity, called forth the invention 
and induftry, but, at the fame time, multiplied the 
wants, and inflamed the palfions, of the Greeks, 
The more powerful cities, and particularly Athens 
and Syracufe, had attained a pitch of profperity 
which exceeded their moft fanguine hopes : elated 
by the bloom of health and the pride of riches, 
they continually fighed for new and unknown en- 
joyments, while both individuals and communities 
were ever ready to liften to fuch inftruftors as juf- 
tified their vices, and taught them to abttfe the 
gifts of forti^ne. 

In this fituation of affairs appeared the So- Hiftoiyof 
phifts 5% whofe appellative, ftill femiliar in the Ian- t^e So- 
guages of Europe, pretty faithfully expreffes their oiymp. 
character, Hippias of Elis, Protagoras of Abdera, ixxxv. i. 
Prodicus of Ceos, Georgias of Leontium, with many ^* ^' ^^°' 
inferior names, preferved in the writings of Xeno^ 
phon, Plato, and Ifocrates, ftarted up about the 
fame time, and exhibited a new phenomenon in 
Qreece, The Olympic, and other public affem 

l"" Vid. Philoflrat. de Vit. Sophift. 

15^3 blies. 
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C HA p. blies, fumifhed them with an opportunity to dif- 
■^ -^-„^ pJay their fpecious accomplifhments to the admir- 
ing fpedators. They frequented the great cities, 
particularly Athens, and acquired the friendfliip of 
the rich, and the applaufe of the multitude. They 
profeffed the knowledge of every fcience, and of 
every art, which they taught publicly, for a fti- 
pulated price ; and, as they really poffeffed the art 
of peifuafion, their difciples continually increafed 
among the rich and the voluptuous, the idle and 
the vain. 
Their cha- Their language was glowing and harmonious,' 
raaer and ^heir manners elegant, their life fplendid. When 
it ferved their intereft, and pleafed the tafte of their 
hearers, they could paint virtue in the faireft 
and mod engaging colours ; but the capricious will 
of their fcholars, whofe paflions they were ever 
careful to gratify, ferved as the only ftandard of 
their principles; and engaged them for the mod 
part, to deck out the barren dodrines of Leucippus 
and Democritus with the meretricious arts of the 
Their in. rhetorician. Their morality fupplied the fprings 
^ha°?»r ^^^ which Epicurus watered his gardens; and 
and man- their captious logic fumiihed the arguments by 
ners. which Pyrrho laboured to juftify his fceptidfm ^\ 

It would be eafy to trace up to the Sophifts that 
quibbling metaphyfic, which being embodied in 
the Greek language, thenceforth adhered too clofely 
to the philofophical writings of that people, and 

'' See the note on the Sophiftsy in my Tranllatlon of Ifocrates's 
Panegyric of Athensi p. li & feqq. 
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wldcl). totally disfigures many otherwife valuable CHAP, 
compofitions of antiquity. But our prefent bufi- ^^' . 
nefs is only to remark the deftrudive efFeds imme- 
diately refultng from their tenets, which, while 
they undermined, without openly oppofing, the 
ancient and popular fuperftition, boldly fet at de- 
fiance all thofe ufeful maxims of condufl:, and all 
thofe falutary difcoveries of reafon, which, amidft 
the infolence of the Greek democracies, fomented 
by profperity, appeared effentially requifite to re- 
ftrain the intemperance, injuftice, and violence, of 
individuals and communities. 

In feveral republics of Greece, the Sophifts en- Oppofed 
joyed a free career to exert their talents, praftife ^ ^" 
their artifices, and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were detefted, 
and their characters unmalked by Socrates ^*, whofe 
philofophy forms an important aera in the hiftory 
of the human mind. The fon of Sophronifcus was 
bom at Athens, forty years before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnefian war. The fmallnefs of 
his" patrimony, amounting only to three hundred 
pounds, and his original profeflion of a ftatuary ", 
have encouraged an opinion of the obfcurity of his 
birth, among writers who did not refledt on the 
narrownefs of Athenian fortunes, and who forgot 
to confider, that as hereditary diftindions were 
little known or regarded in the Grecian republics, 

^' To avoid prolixity in the account of Socrates and his philofophy, 
I cite not particular pafiages^ but give the general refult of piy read^ 
iQg in Plato and Xenophon. 

" JUert. L iL art. Socrat, 

I^ 4 a folid 
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c H A P. a folid and permanent luffcre was derived from the 
v^^' u_ r P^^^® ^^ ingenious arts, which could not be cul- 
tivated^ as in ancient Rome, and fometimes in 
^ modem Europe, by fervile or mercenary hands, 
but only by the firft clafs of freemen and dri- 
zens. Whatever reputation or advantage So- 
crates might have acquired by the exercife of a 
profeflion, which was peculiarly encouraged by the 
tafte of the times, and the magnificent fpirit of 
Pericles, he readily facrificed to the natural bent of 
his mind, which concealed, under an external form 
' worthy to reprefent the voluptuous Silenus **, the 
fruitful feeds of every amiable and manly fenti. 
^ment, and determined him', by an irr^fiftible iiR, 
pulfe, to the ftudy of wifdom and virtue. 
His educa- In his early youth he heard the phyfics of Arche-r 
^^^ laus, and learned the geometry of Theodorus " ; 
and from thefe, and other teachers, acquired fuch 
an acquaintance with the fefhionable. theories con* 
ceming the formation of the univerfe, the original 
principles of things, the hidden powers of matter, 
as enabled him to regard with juft contempt, and 
occafionally to deride with inimitable humour, the 
vanity of thofe ufelefs and (hadowy fpecularions. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
fuperintending tnind, whofe providence regulated 
the operations of nature, as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the»exiflence of thofe 
inferior intelligences, which formed the only ob* 

** Flato & Xenoph. in Symp. 
f ^ Flato in Thesetet. & in Menon. 
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jefts of popular adoration j he aIlo\v«d the divine chap. 
origin of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary in ^ xm,^^ 
all the religious duties of his country; and were 
we to judge the Athenian fage by the ftandard of 
ordinary men, we fhould be inclined to believe that 
lie had not entirely efcaped the contagion of fuper* 
fiidot ; fince he profefled to be accompanied by a 
daemon, or invifible condudor, who often reflrained 
his paffions, and mfluenced his hehavicfur ^^ If 
this 4ifertion was not an effed of tbst refined irony 
familiar to Socrates, we muft allow his temper to 
have been tinged with creduUty : yet, whoever fe« 
riouily refleds on a life of feventy years, fpent in 
the 'ferrice of mankind, miiformty blamelefs, and 
terminated by a voluntary deaths in obedience t<5 
the unjuft laws of his country ; whoever oonfiders 
attentively the habitual temperance, the unfiiaken 
probity, the adive ufefulnefs, the diffufive bene** 
ficence, the conftant equanimity and cheerfulnefa 
of this Angular man, will admit a degree of enthu- 
fiafm, rather as the ornament, than deftft^ of fach 
an extraordinary charadar. Mfen of learning tod 
genius, who examining fbe matter ftiU more deeply, 
have obferved the important revolution produced 
by the life and death of Socrates^ on the princi- 
ples and fentiments of his contemporaries and of 
pollerity, are difpofed to believe that fuch an ex- 
traordinary phaenomenon could not have appeared 
in the moral world, without the particular interpo- 
fition of heaven. The cheerful ferenity of his laft 

^^ Flut. de Genio Soeratis* 
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CHAP, moments ", and ftill more, the undeviating tenor 
^ ^^^' , of his adive virtue, juftified the hardeft maxims of 
Lycurgus and Pythagoras; while the main aim 
of his fpeculations was to eftablifh the fublime mo- 
rality of thofe fages on the cleareft deciaQions of 
reafon and experience. 
His philo- From the perfeftions of the fupreme intelligence, 
fophy. he deduced his juft government of the univerfe, 
which implied the immortality of the human fouL 
But the great objeft of his refearch was to difcpver. 
thofe general laws by which, even in this life, the 
fuperintending providence had varioufly difpenfed 
to men, good and evil, happinefs and mifery. Thefe 
laws he regarded as the promulgated will of the 
Ood, with which, when clearly afcertained, it be- 
came our duty invariably to comply; fince no- 
thing but the moft fliort-iighted folly could rifk 
incurring the divine difpleafure, in order to avoid 
pain or poverty, ficknefs or death ; fer lefs to en- 
joy perifliing gratifications, .which leave a fting 
behind them. Reafoning on fuch principles, and 
' taking experience only for his guide, he deduced, 
with admirable perfpicuity, the interefts and duties 
of nations and individuals, in all the complicated 
relations of fociety* The aftions of men fumiihed 
the materials, their inftrudUon formed the objefl:, 
their happinefs was the end of his difcourfe* 
Wherever his leffons might be moft generally ufe- 
ful, there he was always to be found ; frequenting, 
at an early hour, the Academy, Lyceum, and other 

S7 Tluf fubjea will be treated hereafter. 
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public Gymnafia ; punftually atteading the forum CHAP. 
at mid-day, the hour of full affemblyj and ^J^^ 
even at joining, without the affedation of aufterity, 
in the convivial entertainments of his friends, or 
accompanying them in the delightful walks wMdi 
adorned the banks of the IlyfTus. As a hufband, a 
iather, a citizen, 2Xid\2i foldier, the fteady pradice of 
his duty continually illuftrated his dodrines. The Its influx 
converfation and example of this truly praOical ^^' 
philofopher (and this is his higheft panegyric) per- 
fuaded many of his fellow-citizens fincerely to em- 
brace a virtuous courfe of life ; and even thofe who, 
like Critias and Alcibiades, allowed the current of 
their paffions to prevail over the conviftion of their 
fober hours, were ftill charmed with the wonderful 
extent, as well as the fingular accuracy, of ^his va- 
rious knowledge ; with the acutenefs and penetra- 
tion of his arguments; the beauty, vivacity, and 
.perfualivenefs of his ftyle; which, whether he af- 
fumed the tone of reafon or of ridicule, furpaffed 
whatever had been deemed moft eloquent ^'. 

Yet, how great foever might be the perfonal in- Affifted by 
fluence of Socrates, the triumph of his philofophy thfe tragic 
became more illuftrious and complete, after his 
principles were embraced by thofe who cultivated 
the imitative arts, and directed the public amufe-" 
mients, which in all countries, but particularly in 
Greece, have ever produced immediate and power- 
ful effects on the national opinions and charaden 
In Greece alone, the theatre was regarded as an 

^ Xenoph. Memor. I. vr. c. xv. LaerU L ii* c. xlz. & feqq. & 
Cicero de Orat* iii. i6« 
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CHAR objeft of the firft importance and magnitude ; it 
^^'^ formed an effential, and by far the mpft fplendid, 
part of religious worflup ; the expence of fupport* 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge» 
dier; and this celebrated entertamment, which 
united the tragedy and opera of the modems, was 
particular, carried to perfection by a favourite difdple of So* 
ty Ewripi- gyajgg^ whofe works were fo univerfally admired la 
Greece, that (as we fhall have occafion to relate 
in the Sicilian war) the Syracufans releafed from 
captivity thofe Athenians, and thofe only, who had 
learned to repeat the verfes of Euripides. This 
admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy com- 
who per- P^^^^j ^Y P^rfefting the chorus ^% the principal 
feAedthe diftin£tion between the ancient and the modem 
chorus. drama, and which, when properly conduced, ren- 
dered the former more regular, yet more varied ; 
more magnificent, and at the fame time more aff 
fedking j above all, moye ^ltereftipg ^d more in^ 
ftruQive. 

From the prevailing manners of the times, when 
the principal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daily frequented the public halls, the gymnq/iay the 

*» In this part pf the drama, the philofophy of Euripides excels 
the lofdnefs of JBfchylus, and the rlchnefs of Sophocles. It is fuf- 
ficient to compare the works of the three rivals, to perceive that the 
jchorus in Euripides moft fjuthfully aniwers the deicription of Hq* 
race; 

lUe bonis faveatque, & coniiUetur axnicis, 
£t regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 
nie dapes laudet meniie brevis, ille falubrem 
Jufiidam, legefque, & apertis otia portis ; 
Hie tegat commiila ; deofque precetur & oret, 
Vt redeat niSmh ^best fortuna fuperbis. 

forums 
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forums, and temples, it was natural to expeft that CHAP, 
the aflion of a Grecian tragedy, fhould confift in ^^ 
fome great public even^ which interefted the whole 
body of the people. The fcene was ufually the 
portico of a temple, the gate of a palace, the wide 
expanfe of a forum, or market-place* In fach 
places many fpeftators muft be fuppofed prefent, 
who would naturally take part in an adion which 
concerned the public intereft and happinefs ^. On 
this principle was introduced the ancient chorus, 
confifting of fuch perfons as moft properly fuited 
the occafion, and who, though not immediately or 
principally concerned in the cataftrophe, had fuch 
general and indireO: intereft, as kept them con- 
tinually on the fcene, and made them approve or 
condemn, promote or oppofe, the fentiments and 
mesdures of the aflors. The chorus, never quit- 
ting the ftage, neceffarily introduced ' the unity of 
place ; and as their fongs and dances between the 
afts expreffed the fedings excited by the repref(^it- 
ation, they connefted the preceding aft with that 
which inimediately followed it, and rendered the 
whole fpeftacle uninterrupted and continuous. 

^ In the .Oedipu9 Tynumusy the chorus is compofed of piieftfi 
fenatoi6> Theban youths, &c. Creon fays to Oedipusi 

^e anfwer is, 

IlEydo; u xoi. m? i/t*»$ ^vx^ «*?§*• 

Cbbok. Sihall I fpesJc in prefence of this numerous allembly \ ae 
(hall we retire I * - 

ObdipdiS. Speak before all prefent ; for the piiblic dillrels affliAf 
me more than' my own danger. 

The 
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CHAP. The mulic of the chorus was more rich and vari- 
^^i'. ous, and the poetry more elevated and glowmg, 
than what could be admitted into the afts, or ordi- 
nary dialogue, which was confined to the iambic 
meafure; circumftances which, together with the 
numbers, the dreffes, the dances, and geftures, of 
thefe fancied fpedators, equally increafed the mag- 
nificence and variety of the entertainment. They 
likewife rendered it more affeSing ; fince nothing 
is more proper to intereft us in any fcene, than the 
beholding a great number of perfons deeply engaged 
by it, and exjireffing their feelings by natural tones 
and movements. But the principal advantage of the 
chorus was to furnifh the poet with an opportunity 
(without loading the dialogue, and rendering it 
too fententious) of enforcing, by all the power of 
fancy and of numbers, that moral inftrufldon, which 
was occafionally attempted by ^fchylus and So- 
phocles, but which forms the continual end and aim 
cf^uripidesj ivho had a foul to feel, and a genius 
to expr-f^, v/hTitev,::r is moft lovely ^nd moll ex- 
cellent in fenliment and charadler. It is unnecef- 
fary to mention the affeftmg delicacy of Admetus 
and his attendant^ towards their gueft Hercules ; the 
lively emotiors of gratitude in that hero j the friend- 
Ihip of Pylades and Oreftes; the amiable pifture 
of conjugal affeftion in the charader of Aiceftis, 
fince the whole remains of that ineftimable writer 
prove his unceafing labours to warm, his coimtry- 
then with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
private. life, as well as to keep alive an< ardent love 
of the republic, and a generous paffibii for its glory 
I ' and 
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and liberty ; while, in feveral paffages, he defcribes chap. 
and refotes the philofophy of Epicurus ^' (which, as ^^ ^'* 
we have already obferved, was chiefly borrowed 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophifts) with 
fuch fullnefs and accuracy as entitled him to the 
appellation of the Philofophic Tragedian. 

That Euripides, though ten years older than His views 
Socrates, owed the charafteriftic excellencies of his counter* 
works to the converfation and friendfhip of that die\u-^ 
unrivalled moralift, is univerfally acknowledged by t^ore of 
antiquity*^*; though the charafter and intentions comedy 

•' See particularly Aiceft. ver. 78Z, &c. and ver 960, &e. 

Euripides flouriihed near an hundred years before Epicurus and 
Zenoy the refpe<Stive founders of the Epicurean and Stoical philofo- 
phy. Yet we find -the tenets of both fedb in the tragedian ; whkk 
may be eafily explained, bv conlidering that thofe oppofite kinds of 
philofophy arofe from different afpedls of nature, which muft often 
prefent themfelves to an obferving eye ; and, as the dodh-ines of the ^ 

Sophifts laid the foundation for the immoral fyflem of Epicurus, fo the 
moderate doubt of Socrates, and the old academy, was corrupted into 
different degrees of fcepticifm, according to the fancy of their fucce^ 
fors i and his rational preference of virtue to all other objedls, degei- 
nerated into a pretended contempt fbr thefe obje^s, as things tot^y 
indifferent, the infenlibility and pedantry of the Stoics. 

^' E^oNEi OT^/AffwEiv Ev^iiTih. Diogeu. Laert. in Vit. Socrat. The 
comic poets, who envied and hated Euripides, as the darling of the 
public, pretended that Socrates had even compofed all the fineft paA 
iages in his tragedies*. Soon after the reprefentation of the TroeSf 
Mnefilochus parodied it in a farce,, which he called ^vyicy Phiygians^ 
probably to have an opportunity of playing on the word <p§yy«yoy, 
fuel 

'^^vya^ trh xaivov d^ajma T2^r^ Ev^HTtiiu 

** The Phrygians is a new play of Euripides, to whom Socrates fuiv 
Jiifhes the fuel/' But the pun cannot be tranflated. The fame 
Mnefilochus calls Euripides a fort of hammerman to Socrates. 

both 
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CHAP, both of the pbet and the philofopher were grofsly 
' mifrepr^ented by fome of their contemporariea. 
Before the commencement, and during the conti- 
xiuance of the Peloponnefian war, there flouriflied 
at Athens a clafe of men who were the declared 
enemies, not only of Socrates and his difciples, but 
of all order and decency. The reader will eafily 
perceive, that I- allude to Ariftophanes, and the 
other writers of the old licentious comedy ; an en- 
tertainment which was never carried to the &me 
vicious excefs in any other age or coimtry. ' Y^ 
thfe hideous fpeftre was the lifter of tragedy, whofe 
angelic fweetnefs and dignity were long accompa- 
nied by this odious and difgufting form; but to 
onderftand the natural connection between objeSis 
feemingiy fq diflferent, it is neceffary to remount 

tCfteyof to their fource. 

that licen- Tragedy, the fong of the goat % and Comedy, 
the fong of the village, fufEciently indicate, by the 
meanndfs of their ancient names, the humility of 
their firft original. They arofe amUft the facri- 
fices and joyous feftivity of the vintage, te a coun- 
try which feldom adopted the amidements, any 
more than the arts and inftitutionJB, of others, but 
which was deftined to communicate her own to all 

'^ A goaty as the particular enemy of the viney wat very properly 
iacrificed to Bacchus^ whofe prailes compofed the fong. In the And* 
{one of Sophodesy v. xxa7> 

we hate a fpecimea of what formed the firft bufin^i of tragedy* 

the 
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the<dviliaed porti6ax>f mankind. Durmg theeii'^ chap* 
tertainments of a feafon peculiarly dedicated to re- > ™*^ 
creation and pleafure, the fufceptible minds of 
the. Greeks, naturally yielded to two propenfitie% 
congenial to inen in fuch circumftances^ a difyo^ 
fidon to exercifethdr fgifibiiity, and a defire to 
amufe their fancy. : Availing himfelf of the former, 
the fublime genius of iBfchylus^^ improved' the 
£b&g of the goat into a regular dramatic poem,- 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyfley in thofe ufkH*- 
terable rule^ of defign and execution which are 
efiendal to the perfedicm of every literary pep. 
formaixce, yet 'differing from thofe immortal arche-'^ 
types of art, in a circumflaiice naturally fuggefted 
by the occafion for which tragedies were compofed. % 

It ha4 been ufuai with the Athenians, when they 
celebrated in the fpring and autumn the great fefti- 
vals of Bacchus^' . to pet(om,te the exploits and &- 
bles handed down by immemorial tradkion con* 
cerning that bcluntiful .divinity : this imitation was 
confidered as a mark of gratitude due to the bene- 
ficence of the god, to whofe honours ^ey aflbciated 
the kindred woffhip of Pan, Silenus, andtheir at* 
tendant fawns and fatyrs. When iEfchylus repre- 

'* JEfchylus is (aid by Ariftotle (de Arte Poetica) to ha^e in- 
troduced interlocutors^ dialogues &c. which is acknowledging him 
the Either of tragedy. We know little of Thefpis, but from Ho- 
race: 

Ignotum tragicae genus invenifle dSaixnx 
Didtur, & plauftris vexifle po&'mata Thefpis. 
The plauihiuny however^ has a more dire<S^ reference to comedy 1 
fince XaXf*y vg e^ «/xa{D^> to fpeak as from a cart^ was a common 
Greek exprelfioQ for giofi indecent raillery. 

VOL. a. I- fented. 
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CHAP; fented, therefore, ihftead of iQinpJy:Tecituig:the real 
^™*^ hiftory or agreeabk fiaicms, of anriquity, he only 
adopted a mode of imitation al'rei^y ^praftifed in 
the religious ceremonies of histirantry ; a mode of 
imitation .more.powecful than the epic,* fince, in» 
ilead of barely defcfibihg. the deeds of gods and 
heroes, it fliews thdft ^difUbgiiiihed. perfonages on 
the ftage, makes them Ipeak.and aft for themfelves, 
and. thus approaching nearer to reality^ it ftili more 
forcible and aflFeadng. . L t j . 

Its charac ^^ tragedy was inttoduced in imitation of the 
teriftics, as more ferious fcenes of dhe Dkmj^An f«ftival, fo 
^^J^ comedy, which foon fgUovred-Jt, M%s owing to the 
from more light and ludicrous Iparts" of jtfasit folemnity ^^. 
tragedy, Tragedy is the imitation of an important and fe- 
rious aftion, , adapted to affe£t the- fenfibility of the 
fped;ators, and to gratify their natursil propenfity to 
fear, to weep, and to wonder. Comedy is the imi- 
tation of a light and ludicrous a^ion, calculated to 
amufe the fancy, airi to gratify the natural difpofi- 
tion of men to laughter and merriment. Terror 
and pity have in all ages been; regarded as the 
main fprings of tragedy, becaufe the laws of fen- 

^' Horace ie authentic, and the nioft agreeable authority ; 
Agxicolse prifci, forteS} parvoque beati, 
Condita pod frunienta, levantes tempore feilo 
Corpus, & ipfum animum ^e finis dura, ferentem, 
Cum fociis operum, puerrs, & conjuge fid£, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum ladle plabant, 
-^"RDribus & vino Genium, memorem brevis avi. 
Fdcennina per hunc invedht licentia morem 
Verfibus altemis opprobria ruftica fudit, &c. &c« 
'BpifU L 1. iL V. X46 ; and ftill more diredUy Art. Poet. t. 520. 
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fibUity, founded folely in - nature, are always the c H A P. 
fame. Comedy has been infinitely varied by the 
innumerable modes of wit, humour, and ridicxile, 
which prevail in different ages and countries, and 
which agree fcarcely in any one particular, unlefe 
it may be reckoned an agreement, that men have 
feldom indulged them, except at the expence of 
their good-nature, and often of their virtue. The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious ; the 
profligate charadjters of Ariftophanes and his con- 
temporaries, Mnefilochus, Callias, Eupolis, and 
Cratinus, contributed, doubtlefs, to this deformity ; 
yet thefe poets could not eafily have rendered their 
new entertainment agreeable to the tafte*^ and 
prejudices of the public, without incorporating in 
them the fubftance of the phallic fongs^% which 
conftituted an ancient and eflential part of the 
amufements of the vintage. The fond admirers 
of antiquity have defended the abominable drains 
of thefe licentious ^poets, by pretending that their 
intention was to reform vice, not to recommend it ; 
an apology which, if admitted, might tend to ex* 
culpate the writers, but could never jufUfy their 
performances, fince it is known by experience, that 

I ^ Horace has expreiled^ with his ufual felicity^ the fituation of the 
fpe^atorsy and the fatal neceffity of humouring it : ^ 

,A fper> 
Incolumi grayitate> jocum tentavit ; eo quod 
niecebris erat Be grata novitate morandus 
Spedatory fundhifque &cns, & potus & exlex. 
^ OoXXo^y Friapus ; (vXov iffA/Anxi; c;^*iy fy ru om^ cianvwf ouJomv. 
Suldas. Thb was carried in proceffion» accompanied wiUi the 
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CHAP, lewd defcripdons prove a poifon rather than a re* 
^x in. jnedy . ajj^i inftead of correding manners, ferve 

only to corrupt them. 
and from Befides the general licentioufiiefs of the ancient 
«w>dCTn comedy, its more particular charafteriftics refulted 
from the peculiar circumftances of the Athenians^ 
during the time of its introdu6tion and ccmtinuance. 
The people of all ranks at Athens were then too 
deeply engaged in the military and political tranf- 
aftions of their country, to enjoy any amufement 
which did not either direftly flatter their paffions, 
or bear an immediate relation to the great and im- 
portant interefts of the republic. It was during 
the confufion and calamities of the Peloponnefian 
war, that all the comic pieces which remain were 
originally reprefented ; a period too diforderly and 
tumultuous to relifh comedies, fuch as are now ' 
written, or fuch as were compofed in Greece by 
Menander, in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity. The elegant and ingenious, the mo- 
ral and inilrudive (trains of Moliere or Menander, 
may amufe the idlenefs of wealth, and the fecurity 
of peace* But amidft the fermentation of war and 
danger, amidft dvil diflendons and foreign inva- 
fions, the minds of men are too little at eafe to 
enjoy fuch refined and delicate beaudes, which 
then appear lifelefs and infipid. In fuch turbulent 
circumftances, the reluftant attention muft be ex- 
cited by real, inftead of imaginary charafters j by 
a true, inftead of a fi&itious event ; by direSt and 
particular advice concerning the ^Qtuzl ftate of their 
affairs^ inftead of vague or abftra£t leftbns of vrifdom 

and 
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and virtue. Coarfe buflFoonery may often force CHAP, 
them to laugh ; delicate ridicule will feldom per- ^ ^^^ 
fuade jhem to fmile ; they may be afFefted by the 
fliarpnefs of perlbnal inveftive, but will remain im-f 
penetrable to the fhafts of general fatire. 

i By combining the different parts of this defcrip- General 
tion, we may form a tolerably exaft notion of the ^^^^^ °^ 
writings of Ariftophanes, which commonly conceal, (/a^^ 
under a thin allegorical veil, the recent hiftory of phanci^ 

1 fome public trsuifafitipn, or the principal features 
of fome diftinguiAed charafter, reprefented in fuch 
a ludicrous light, as reflefts on thofe concerned, 
unexpeded^ and often unmerited, but not there- 
fore the lefs ftriking, flaflite of infolent ridicule. 
Such was the nature, and fuch the materials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely 
with tragedy, haying -borrowed from this entert^n* 
ment (which was already in poffefjion of the the- 
atre) th^ defign of the whole, as well as the 
configuration of the feyeral parts ; the mufic, the 
chorus, the dreffes, decorations, and machinery ; 
all of which were fo modified and burlefqued as 
fuited the purppfes of the comic writer, and often 
rendered his pieces very exaft parodies of the 
more fafhionable tragedies of the time^. 

This lingular fpecies of drama, which, in its left He and his 
perfeft ftate, had lopg ftrolled the villages of 'Atf aflociates 
tica, was fimply tolerated at Athens, until the pro- ragedat 
fufion of Pericles, and his conipl^ance for the Athens by 
populace, firft fupplied from the exchequer the ne- ^*^ ^^' 
feffary expences for the reprefentation of comedies,, 
jnd propofed prizes for the comic, as well as for 
L 3 tlv? 
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C H A P. the tragic, poets and aftors. But, by this injudi- 
^™| cious encouragement, he unwarily cherifhed a 
ferpent in his bofom. Ariftophanes and his licen- 
tious contemporaries having previoufly ridiculed 
virtue and genius, in the perfons of Socrates and 
Euripides, boldly proceeded to avail themfelves of 
the natural malignity of the vulgar, and their envy 
againft whatever is elevated and illuftrious, to tra- 
duce and caluminate Pericles himfelf ; and though 
his fucceflbrs in the. adminiftration juftly merited 
(as we Ihall have occafion to relate) the fevered 
lalhes of inveftive, yet, had their charafters been 
more pure they would have been equally ex- 
pofed to the unprovoked fatire of thofe infolent 
buffoons, who gratified the grofs appetites of the 
vulgar, by an undiftinguiflied niafs of ridicule, in- 
volving vice and virtue, things profane and facred, 
men and gods. 
The Ore- Dramatic entertainments formed an effential part 
cian feffi. ^f ^^ feftivals coufecrated to the bountiful author 
of the vine. Minerva, who had given not only the 
olive, but what was deemed far more valuable, 
her peculiar proteftion to the city of Athens, was 
rewarded with innumerable folenmities. Jupiter 
enjoyed his appropriate honours ; but more com- 
monly, as it is attefted by Athenian medals, the wor- 
Ihip of the father of the gods was affociated with 
that of his wife and warlike daughter. We fhall 
have occafion to fpeak more particularly of the 
feflival and myfteries of Ceres, who taught the 
Athenians the important knowledge of agriculture, 
which they were fuppofed to have diffufed.over the 
3 ancient 
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ancient world. It would be ieadlefs to mention the chap. 
inftitutions in honour of the. crowd of inferior or ^^ 
lefs propitious divinities^ which rendered the fefti« 
vals at -Athens far more.inumerous than in aQy 
other Grecian city. JJor did their frequency abate the fpien^ • 
any thing of the extenfive.fplendour which accom- ^^^^^ 
panied them. The fliops and courts of,juftice wereceie- 
were (hut ; the mechanic quitted his tools, the huf- ^^^ 
bandman ceafed from his labours, the mourner in- 
termitted his forrow. The whole city was dif# 
folved in feafting and jollity ; the intervals of which 
were filled up by pompous ihows. and procef&o&s, 
by concerts of mufic, by exhibitions of painting ; 
and at feveral feftivals, ' particularly the Panathe^^ 
naean, by hearing and judj^ng the nobleft produc- 
tions of eloquence and poetry*^ We fliall have 
occafion to mention fome particular ceremonies of 
a more melancholy caft ; but, the general charac- 
ter of the Grecian religion was as cheerful and at* 
tra£tive, as the fuperftition of the Egyptians, from 
whom they are ignorantly* fuppofed to have bor- 
rowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hynms confided in difmal complaints an'd 
lamentations ^ ; the Grecian folemnities concluded 
with fongs of joy and exultation^ The feaits which 
followed the facrifices were enriched by all the de- 
licacies and luxuries of the ancient world ; and, to 
ufe the words of Ariftotle, many peribns thought 
' it their duty, at thofe religious entertsdnments, to 
get drunk in honour of the gods '^ 

^ ifocrat Panegyr. & Paaaitlien. 

^ Apuleius de Gemo Socratis. 

*• Ariitot. Ethic, ad Nicom. 1. viii, c. iii. 
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It feems extraordmaiyy that the revenues of 
Athens, notwithftanding their improvemeat by 
Pericles, fliould have fnfficed for this multitade of 
expences. But we mud confider that the gene- 
ral fknplicity of manners in private Ufe, formed a 
ftriking contraft with the extravagance of public 
feftivals and amufements* The honfes and tables 
of the moft wealthy Athenians were little diftin- 
guiihed above thofe of their pooreft neighbours. 
Pericles himfelf, though never fufpe&ed of avarke^ 
lived with the exadeft oeconomy ; and the fuper- 
abundance of private wealth, which would have 
created envy and danger to the owner, if be had 
employed it foi; his particular convenience and 
pleafure, procured him public gratitude and efteem, 
when expended for the fatis&dion of the mul- 
titude. 

For reafons which will immediately appear, we 
have not hitherto found it neceffary to defcribe the 
manners and influence of the Grecian women ; but 
the chara&er and cohditbn of th^^ fair fex will 
throw light on the preceding obfervations in this 
chapter, and prefent the knoft ftriking contraft of 
any to be met »with in hiftory. If we knew not 
the confideration in which women were anciently 
held in Greece, and the advantage which they en- 
joyed at Sparta, after the laws of Lycurgus had 
revived the inflitutions of the heroic ages^', we 
ihould be apt to fuiped that the migenerous treat- 
ment of the feebler fex, which afterwiu'ds fo uni- 
verfally prevailed, had been derived from the 

7' Ariftot Pdhic. L 11. p. io5« 
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Egyptian and AJSatic colonies, which early fettled c H A P* 
m that part of Europe. Excluded ixx)m fodal in- ^ ^ 
tercourfe, which nature had fitted them to adorn, 
the Grecian women were rigoroufly confined to 
the moil retired apartments of the lamily, and ^m« 
ployed in the meanefl offices of ik>meftic oeconomy. 
It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, 
unlefs to attend a proceffion, to accompany a fu- 
neral ^% or to affift at certain other religious folem- 
nities. Even on thefe occafions^ their behaviour 
was attentively watched, and often malignahtly in* 
terpreted. The moft innocent freedom was coix^- 
ftrued into a breach of decorum ; and their repu- 
tation, oace fuUied by the flighteft imprudence, 
could never afterwards be retrieved. If fuch un- 
reaibnable feveritiqs l\ad proceeded from that ab- 
furd jealoufy which fometimes accompanies a vio- 
lent love, and of which a certain degree is nearly 
conneded with the delicacy of paffion between the 
fexes, the condition of the Grecian women, though 
little lefs miferable, would have been fiff lefs con- 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter ftrangers to 
that refinement of fentiment ^% which, in the ag«s, 
of chivalry, and which ftill, in fome fouthem coun- 
tries of Europe, renders women the objefls of a 
fufpicious, but refpedful paffion, and leads men to 
gratify their yanity at the expence of their freedom. 
Married or unmarried, the Grecian females were 
kept in equal refbraint: no pains were taken to 
render them, at any one period of their lives, agree- 
able members of fodety ; and their education was 

7' Lyfiati p. 420. ^Mdem, p.435. 
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CHAP, either mdrely negle&ed, or confined at< lead to 
^^' fuch humble ob]e£b as, inftead of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only^^ to narrow and to 
debafe it ^\ Though neither qualified for holding 
an honourable rank in fodety, nor permitted to 
enjoy the company even of their neareft rela- 
tions, they were thought capable of fuperintending 
or performing the drudgery of domeftic labour, of 
adang as flewards for their hufbands, and thus re- 
lieving men from a multiplicity of little cares, 
which feemed unworthy of their attention, and un- 
fuitable to their dignity. The whole burden of 
fuch mercenary cares being impofed on the wo- 
men, their firft education and early habits were 
adapted to that lowly rank, beyond which they 
could never afterwards afpire ". Nothing was al- 
lowed to divert their mkids from thofe fervile oc- 
cupations in which it was intended that their whole 
lives fhould be fpent ; no liberal idea was prefented 
to their imagination, that might raife them above 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever deftined 
to labour; the fmallefl: familiarity with flrangers 
was deemed a dahga*ous offence; and any inti- 
macy or acquaintance beyond the walls, of their own 
family, a heinous crime; fince it might engage 
them to embezzle the furniture and effeds com- 
mitted to their care and cuftody. Even the laws 
of Athens confirmed this miferable degradation 
of women, holding the fecurity of the hufband's 

^* See Anftotle's chant^er of women> Hift«Aiiixnal* l«ix.c. x* 
7' Xenoph. Memorab. l.y. pafiim> particularly Socrates's Dif- 
•ourfe with IfcKomachuf. 
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propaty a matter of greater importance than de- c h A P. 
fending the wife's perfon from outrage, and pro- xin. 
tefting her charafter from infamy '**. By fuch il- ^ 
liberal inftitutions were the moft amiable part of 
the human fpecies infulted, among a people in 
other refpefbs the moft improved of all antiquity. 
They were totally debarred from thofe refined arts 
and elegant entertainments, to which their agree- 
able qualities might have added a new charm. In- 
ftead of direSing the tafte, and enlivening the 
pleafures of fociety, their value was eftimated, 
like that of the ignobleft objeds, merely by profit 
or utility. Their chief virtue was referve, and 
their point of honour, oeconomy. 

The extreme depreflion of women levelled the Grecian 
natural inequalities of their temper and difpofition j 
the prude, the coquette, with the various interme- 
diate fhades of female charafter, difappeared ; and 
all the modeft and virtuous part of the fex (if vir- 
tue and modefty can ever be the effeds of reftraint) 
wefe reduced to humble imitation and infipid uni- 
formity. But, in the time, of Pericles there ap- 
peared and flourifhed at Athens a bolder clafs of 
females, who diverted thdmfelves of the natural mo- 
defty, difdained the artificial virtues, and avenged 
the violated privileges of their fex. Afia, the 
mother of voluptuoufhefs, produced this dangerous 
brood, whofe meretricious arts and occupations 
met with no check or reftraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals, and were even promoted and en- 



courte- 
zanss 



'^ See the laws, quoted by Lj^t tX3pluatd in my Intn)dudloiy 
Difcouife to that orator, p. zoo. 
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CHAP, couraged by the corruptions of Pagan fuperftition* 
xm* In mod of the Greek colonies of Afia, temples 
' were erefted to the earthly Venus ; where courte-» 
zans were not merely tolerated, but honoured as 
priefteffes of that condefcending divinity ^'. The 
wealthy and commercial city of Corinth firft im^ 
porteid this innovation from the Eafl ; and fuch is 
the extravagance of the human mind, that after 
the repulfe of Xerxes, the magiftrates of that re- 
public afcribed the fafety of their country to the 
powerftil interceffion of th^ votaries of Venus, 
whofe portraits they caufed to be painted at the 
public expence, as the Athenians had done thpfe 
of the warriors who gained the battle of Mara^ 
thon '•. The fame of all thofe accompliflied, but 
mercenary be-auties, though highly celebrated by 
the poets and hiftorians of the times, was eclipfed 
by the fplendour of Afpafia of Miletus, who fettled 
at Athens under the adminiftration of Pericles, 
and is faid to have embarked in the fleet with 
which that fortimate commander fubdued the 
tiidr ar- powerful and wealthy ifland of Samos. The per-? 
tifices and {qxxsI charafter of Afpafia gave temporary luftre to a 
profeffion^ which, though exalted by the cafual ca« 
prices of fuperftition, muft, fromits native odioufhefs, 
have fallen into difgrace, fince later writers among the 
Greeks '* acknowledge, that though fhe carried on 
a very diflionourable commerce in female virtue, 
yet her wit and eloquence, (till more t!han her 
beauty, gained her extraordinary confideration 

^Athenaeu99 1. xiii. & Plutarch, p*637* 

?^ Sixnosides apud Athen. 1. xiii. . ^^ Plutarch, in Periclo. 
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among all ranks in the republic* The furceptible chap. 
minds of the. Athenians were delighted with what ^^" 
their abfurd inftitutions rendered a novelty, the 
beholding the native graces of the fex, embelliihed 
by education. Afpafia is faid to have acquired a 
powa^ful afcendant over Pericles himfelf ; flie cer- 
tainly acquired his protedion and fiiendfhip ; which 
is lefs extraordinary than that her conver&tion and 
company fhould have pleafed the difcemment of 
the fage Socrates. She is accufed (as we fhall 
afterwards have an opportimity to mention) of 
having excited, from motives of perfonal refent- 
ment, the war of Peloponnefus ; yet, calamitous as 
that long and obftinate conflift proved to Greece, 
and particularly to Athens, it may be fufpefted 
that Afpafia occafioned ftill more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ftill more her inftruo- 
tions, formed a feminary at Athens, by which her 
dangerous profeffion was reduced into method. The 
companions of Afpafia ferved as modds for paint- 
mg and ftatuary, and themes^ for poetry and pane* 
gyric. Nor were they merely the objefts, but the 
authors of many literary works, in which they 
eftabliflied rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table ; and explained the various arts 
for gaining the heart, and captivating the affeftions'*'; 
which would have been in them an imprudence, had 
they not confidered, that the myfteries of their call- 
ing alone lofe little by difclofure, fince men may 
often perceive the fnare, without having courage to 
avoid it. The drefs, behaviour, and artifices of 
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CHAP, this clafs of women, became continually more fe- 
^^^*jf dnGdve and dangerous ; and Athens thenceforth re- 
mained the chief fchool of vice and pleafure as well 
as of literature and philofophy. 

It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and 
particularly painting, were proftituted to the honour 
of harlots, and the purpofes of voluptuoufnefs. 
Licentious piftures are mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters as a general fource of corruption, and confi- 
dered as the firft ambufli that befet the fafety of 
youth and innocence*'. Yet this unhappy eflFed 
of the arts was only the vapour that accompanies 
the fun ; fince painting, architefture, and above all, 
ftatuary, attained their meridian fplendour in the 
age of Pericles ; and fixed peculiar glory on this 
period of Athenian hiftory , not only by the powers 
of genius which they difplayed, but by the noble 
purpofes to which they were direfted. But the 
arts of defign form fo important a fubjed, that 
they merit to be examined apart in the following 
chapter. 

" Euripid- in Hippolyt, 
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CHAP, XIV. 

Hijlory of the Arts of Dejign. — Superiority of the 
Greeks in thofe Arts.^—Caufes of that Superiority 
— Among the AJiatic Greeks — Who communicated 
their Inventions to Europe. — Bathycles the Mag-^ 
nejian — Dipenus and Scillis — Imitated in Greece^ 
Italy and Sicily. — The Athenians furpafs their 
Majiers. — SMime Style of Art. — Works of Phi- 
diasy Polygnotus^ Iffc. — Charailerijiic Excellence of 
Grecian Art. — Different Imprejftons made by Paint* 
ers and Poets — Depended on the Nature of their 
refpeStive Arts. 

npHAT the hiftory of arts has been lefs culti- chap. 

vated than that of arms and politics, is a ^^^' 
general and juft complaint, to which writers will Hiftory of 
feldom be inclined to pay regard, becaufe they the arts of 
will always find it an eafier tafk to relate wars and ^ 
negociations, debates and battles, than to defcribe 
the gradual and almoft imperceptible progrefs of 
genius and tafte, in works of elegance and beauty. 

The origin of the imitative' arts (fo congenial 
is imitation to man) reaches beyond the limits of 

' Concerning the arts of the Greeks, the moft copious materials 
are fumifhed by Paufimias throughout ; and by the 34th and 35th 
books of Pliny. The beft modem guides are Winckelman and 
Lefiing in German^ and Caylus in French. Many important errors 
of Winckelxnan are detedled by the learned profcilbr Heyne» in his 
Amiqaariihe Abhandlungen. 

profane 
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^ XIV ^* P^^^^^ hiftory j and to difpute who were thdr in- 
^ -^ * _f ventors, is only to examine what nation is the moft 
ancient. In this refpeft, the Egyptians and Phoe- 
nicians merit, doubtlefs, the pre-eminence. From 
the earliefl: ages of Heathen antiquity, both thefe 
nations feem to have cultivated the arts of defign. 
In the remoteft periods of their hiftory, the Egyp- 
tians engraved on precious ftones, and ftrove to 
render their public tranfaftions immortal, by re- 
cording them in hieroglyphics, on the hardeft 
bazaltes; nor can we fufficiently admire the per- 
fedion to which the patience of that laborious peo- 
ple had carried the mechanical part of fculpture, 
before the Perfian conqueft, and the reign of Cam- 
byfes. But beauty, the effence and the end of art, 
was never ftudied by the natives of either Phoeni- 
cia or Egypt, v^o faithfully copied their national . 
features, without attempting to improve them; 
until the traces of Grecian conqueft and coloniza- 
tion appeared in the medals of the Ptolemies, par- 
ticularly thofe with the head of Jupiter Ammon. 
Superiori- Allowance, doubtlefs, muft be made for the 
tyofthe prejudices of national vanity, when Euripides, 
thofe am. Ariftotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to perfuade us, 
that the clear (kies, and happy temperature of 
Greece, engendered a peculiar aptitude for arts, 
letters, and philofophy. The teftimony, however, 
of modem travellers confirms the evidence of an- 
tiquity, that the (bores and iflands of the Archipe* 
lago produce more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and expreilive, mtb 
fewer individual imperfeftions, and more of general 
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iiaturcy thaii can be found in any other divificm^ of ^ b A P. 
the worlds Yet whatever the Greeks owed to ^^* 
their fkies and climate, they were probably not leib 
indebted to. their labonous education and adive 
mode of life, and to the manly fpirit of theiir religi- 
ous, civil, tod military inftkutions; Long before . 
the invafion of Xerxes, the Grecian fculpture was 
diftinguilhed by an air of majefty peculiar to itfelf ^ $ 
and the awful images of the gods, as yet rudely 
finiihed, difplayed a grandeur and fublimity of ex- , 
jM-effion, that delighted and aftonifhed the bell 
judges, in the moft refined ages of art *; 

This finguhrity might be expefted from the de- Caufes of 
fcription alread/ given of the religion and manners ^^^^/"^ 
of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence erf its 
poet-muficians and poets. . The divinities of Greece 
bemgfinagined of tjie human form, though incompa^ 
rably more noble asnd perfedi:, artifts would naturally 
begin at a very early period % to exalt and generalife 
their conceptions. The bold enthufiafm of poetry ' 

ferved*to elevate and fupport thdr flight, and the 
native country of Homer was the firft fcene of 
dieir fuccefs, the happy climate of Ionia render- 
mg frequent and natural j in that delightful region, 

' Belon. Obfervat. 1. li. 34. 

3 Pailfan. Corinth. LiL 34. * Plato & Ariftot. paiSm. 

^ We omit the fabulous account of Dedalus the Athenian^ who it 
&ld to have flouriihed in the time .of Hercules and Thefeus, and forty 
years before the Trojan war. It has been ahready proved that, during 
the heeoic ages» the Gredcs paid no adoration to ftatues.^ Athenian 
writer, who Hv^ a thouiand years after that period, mi^ht eaiily . 
confound the fuppofed works of the ancient Dedalus with thofe of 
Dedalus of Slcyon, efpecially iince the error was extremity flattering 
to their national. vanity, 
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^ |IAP* thofe beautiful and lovely forms vhich ajre elfe^ 
n^-j where merely ideals while other circumftances con- 
curred to accelerate the progrefs of unrentioii and 
genius ia that highly^'faToured coundry^ 
among the In the eighth century before the ChrifUan aera, 
0,^^. the Aiiatic colonies, as we already had occafion to 
explain^ far furpaffed.their mother country in fplen- 
4our and profperify. For this prereminence^ they 
were indebted to the fuperior fertility of their foil, 
the number and convenience of thdr harbours, 
the advantages of their fituation and climate, the 
vicinity of the mod wealthy and refined nations in 
Afia ; above all, to their perfevering 4ihgence and 
ingenuity, by which they not oiity improved and 
ennobled the arts derived from the Lydians and 
Phrygians, but invented , others long peculiar to 
th^mfelves, particularly painting, fcu^ture in mar- 
hie, together with the Doric and Ionic orders of 
archked9re. 
ml^c^d ^ *^ fev^nth century before Chrift, the mag- 
thdrrn- uificait pr^euts which the far-famed oracle of 
^tions to Apollo received from the fuperftitipn or vanity of 
the Lydian kings, were the productions, not of 
Egyptian or Phoenician, but of Ionian artifts ; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
lonians diffufed the elegant inventions of their 
l^ountry through the dominions of their anceftors 
in llurope. Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- 
merians, and difturbed by the continual hoftifity of 
Lydia, many Eaftem artifts Ibught refuge in the 
<:omniercial cities of iEgina, Sicyon, and Corinth, 
where the peaceful fpirit of the inhaWtants, com- 
I paratively 
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paradvdy wealthy and luxurious, afforded thofe CHAP, 
ingenious ftrangers both encouragement and fe*- *^^ ^^ 
curity. 

The Afiatic fugitives, however, did not confine Bathydes, 
diemfelves to thofe fecondary republics. Bathy- ^J^^^ ^" 
cles, a native of Ionian Magnefia, a place early ce« 
lebrated for painting % fixed his abode in Sparta^ 
the mofl confiderable community in Greece. By 
order of the magiftrates of that illufhious republic, 
he made the throne of Amyclsan Apollo, the flatue 
of Diana Leucophryne, the figures of the Graces 
and Horse, and all the other gifts and ornaments 
inclofed within the confecrated ground furrounding 
the temple of Amyclae. The ftatue of Apollo, 
thirty cubits high, feemed to be the work of an 
ignorant fculptor, and probably was the produc- 
tion of a far earlier age than that of Badiycles. 
But whoever confiders the coloflean bulk of the 
principal figure, the bafe of which was formed into 
an altar containing the tomb of Hyacinth, muft 
admire the proportional magnitude of his throne, Thetfcnme 
both fides of which were adorned with fculpture ^. ^^^^ ^* 
Among thefe ornaments, many fubje<3:s of hiftory Apdlo. 

^ Plin. 1. XXXV. I call it Ionian Magnefia^ to difUnguiili it from 
other {daces of the fame name. Vid. Plin. edit. Berc^. torn. i. 
p. 167. & torn. iii. p* 136. 139. & %SS» 

^ Winkleman, who fcarcely mentions the throne of AmyclsBan 
ApoUoy though undoubtedly the greateft ancient monument m 
Greece^ confounds Bathycles the Magnefian with a later artaft'cf 
the fame name, who made the celebrated cup which the feven lage$ 
modeftly fent one to the other, as moft worthy of fuch ^ prefent, and 
whi^h was finally confecrated to Delphian Apollo. Diogenes 
LaertittSf peaking on this fubje^l, fiiys, BotdvxXsa tiv» A^W» ; ^ 

and that he \7as an Arcadian appears alfb from Flut. in Solon. & 
Calaubony ad A^henxum, 1. xL 4. 
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c H A P. or fable are mentioned by Paufaaias^ which bear 
^' ^ not any known relation to Apollo or Hyacinth, to 
Bathycles or the Spartans; but the top of the 
throne contained a chorus of Magnefians, fuppofed 
to reprefent the artifts who ailifled in the execution 
of this ftupendous work. The altar reprefented a 
celeftial group ; Minerva^ Venus, Diana, and feve- 
ral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to the 
fldes. Its fides were adorned with the combat of 
Tyndareus and Eurytus ; the exploits of Caftor and 
Pollux: J and the extraordinary fcene between Me- 
nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus, as defcribed in 
the Odyffey '. Nor was this the only fubjeft co* 
pied from the divine bard* It was eafy to diftin- 
guifh his favourite Demodociis finging among a 
chorus of Phaeatians ; a circumftance confirming 
our obfervations in a former part of this work, that 
the poems of Homer were generally known in 
Sparta long before they had been coUeded by the 
Athenian tyrant Pififbratus. 

^^ ' Nearly fix centuries before the ChrifHan aera, 
* the Cretans, Dipenus and Scillus, adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Afia j and 
about fifty years afterwards, the Chians, Bupalus 
and Anthermus, diffufed over Greece thofe pre- 
cious works in Parian marble, which were highly 
admired in the age of Auguflus '. About the 
fame time, Polydorus of Samos, who feems to 
have been much employed by Crcefus, the laft 
king of Lydia, made the famous ring for the 

' Paufafi. Lacon. p. 1969 & (eqq. 
» Vid. Plin. 1. xxxvi. § 4. 
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Sandan tyrant Polycrates, which is extolled by c HAP; 
PKny '° as a mafterrpiece of art^ . J^*^ 

The prodiiSions of thofe Eaftern artifts were jheir 
imitated with fuccefsful emulation by their difciples ^^^^^ 
m ancient Greece, and likewife by the Grecian in Greece, 
colonies in Italy and Sicily ; as fufficiently appears ^^J» *^* 
from the medals of thefe laft-mentioned countries.. ^* 
Thefe more durable monuments, however, can 
afford but an imperfefl: idea of the innumerable 
ftatutes which were formed df tuf or gravel ftone ", 
and of various kinds of wood. The moft efteemed 
were made of ivory, which, like the teeth of other 
animals, calcines under ground ; an unfortunate 
circumftance for the arts, fince, before the invafion 
of Xerxes, Greece could boaft an hundred ivory 
ftatues of the gods, all of a coloffean magnitude, 
and many of theai covered with gold ". ' The 
white marbles of Paros, together with fliofg of 
Cyprus and -^gina, furniflied the chief materials for 
fculpture, before the Athenians opened the hard 
fparkling veins of mount Pentelicus. Ebony, cy- 
prefs, and other kinds of wood, were gradually 
brought into ufe, in confequence of the more ge? 
neral diffufion of the art, which was deftined not 
only to reprefent gods and heroes, but to coihme- 
morate the ufeful merit of illuftrious citizens '^ At 
the four facred feftivals common to the Grecian 
name, the viftors in the gymnaftic exercifes, as 
well as in the mufical and poetical entertainments, 
were frequently diftinguilhed by the honour of a 

" L. xxxvii. § i|, " Plut. in Vit, Andoc, 

^' P^tuikiuas. '^ Lucian. Imagix^ 

M 3 ftatue. 
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ftatue. The fcenes of thofe admired folemniries, 
thus became the principal repofitories of fculpture ; 
and the cities of Delphi and Olympia, in particular, 
long furpaffed the reft of Greece in the number 
and value of their ftatues, as well as in the fplen- 
dour and magnificence of all their other orna- 
ments '*. 

But the time approached when thefe cities them- 
felves were to be eclipfed by the'luftre 6f Athens, 
5vhich, in the courfe of forty years, became the feat 
not only of opulence, power, and politics, 'but of 
literature, philofophy, and the fine arts, and thence- 
forth continued to be deemed the fovereign of 
Greece, rather than the capital of the narrow 
and unfruitful territory of Attica* During that 
memorable period, the Athenians, whofe circum- 
flances had hitherto proved little favourable to the 
progrelS of tafte and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having defeated and difgraced 
the arms, they plundered the wealth of Perfia. 
Their valour gave them poffeflion of thofe maritime 
provinces of Lower Afia, which were juftly re- 
garded as the cradle of the arts. Their magnani- 
mity and fii;miiefs commanded refpeft abroad, and 
enfuJ-ed pre-eminence in Greece ; while, by a rare 
felicity, their republic, amidft this uninterrupted 
flow of external profperity, produced men qualified 
to improve the gifts of valour or fortune to the folid 
and permanent glory of their country. 

It is difficult to determine whether the difcem- 
ing encouragement of Pericles was more ufeful in 

'^ Pauianias Phocic. and Eliac 
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^imattng the induftryof Phidias, or the genius CHAP, 
•of Phidias in feconding the views of his illuftrious ^^' 
proted:or. Their congenial minds feemed as hap- 
pily formed for each other, as both were admirably 
adapted to the flouriihing circumftances of thdbr 
country. In the langu^e of Plutarch '% this great 
minijier^ whofe virtues gradually rendered him the 
majter of the republic, found Athens well furmfhed 
with marble, brafs^ ivory, gold, ebony, and cyprefs^ 
together with all the other materials fitted to adorn 
a city, which, having raifed to the glory of empire, 
he wilhed farther to immortalife as the model of ele- 
gance. According to the popular principles which qmfpite 
he profeffed, he deemed it the duty of a ftatefman ^^^ 
to provide not merely for the arniy, the navy, the Pericles 
judges, and others immediately employed in the 
public fervice : the great body of the people he 
regarded as the conftant and moft important objed 
of his minifterial care* The immenfe revenues of 
the ftate, which had hitherto been chiefly fquan- 
dered in ihows and feftivals, in gaudy oftentation 
and^perifhing luxury, he direfted to objeds more 
folid and durable, which, while they embellifhed the 
city, might exercife the induftry and dilplay the 
talents of the citizens. Guided by fuch motives, 
he boldly opened the treafury, and expended about 
four thoufand talents; a fum which then might 
command as much labour as fix or feven millions 
fterling in the pf efent age. By this liberal encou- 
ragement, h^ animated every art, excited every 

•5 Hut. in Pericle. 
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p H A P. hand^ enlivened every exertion, and called forth into 
y \-^ ' ^ the public fervice the whole dexterity, ikill, and 
genius of his countrymen; while the motives of 
gain or glory which he propofed, allured feom all 
quarters the moft ingenious ftrangers, who readily 
tranfported their talents to Athens, as to the beft 
market, and moft confpicuous theatre* 
Sublime But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles, to. 
■^^ ' find Athens provided not only with all the mate- 
rials of art, but with ardfts capable of employing 
them to the beft advantage. In the inaccurate, but 
often expreffive, language of Pliny, fculpture and 
painting then firft arofe, under the plaftic bauds of 
Phidias and his brother Panaenus. Both arts, how^ 
ever, are known to have exifted at an earlier date ; 
but in the age of Pericles, they firft affumed their 
proper elevation and due honours. The inventive 
genius of man tried a new and nobler flight. The 
fuperiority of Phidias and his contemporaries ob- 
fcured, and almoft obliterated, the memory of their 
predeceffors, and produced that fublime ftyle of art, 
which, having flourifhed about an hundred and fifty 
years, decayed with the glory of Greece, ancf dif- 
appeared foon after the reign of Alexander, 
compared It appears Prom the gems and medals, and the 
T*^^^ few remains in marble, preceding the age of Pe- 
it. ricles, that the mechanical part of engraving and 

- fculpture had already attained a high, degree of 
perfeftion. In many of thofe works, the minuteft 
ornaments are finifhed with care, the mufcles arq 
boldly pronounced, the outline is faithful ; but the 
defign has more hardnefs than energy, the attitudes 
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are too c<mftrained to be graceful, and the ftrength CHAP, 
of the expreffion diftorts, and for the moft part de- 
ftroys, beauty. The fculptors Phidias, Polycletus^ 
Scopas, Alcamenes, and Myron, together with , the 
contemporary painters, Panaenus, Zeuxis, and Par-? 
rhafius, foftened the afperities of their pi^decef- 
fors **, rendered their contours more flowing an4 
more natural, and by employing greater addrefs to 
conceal the mechanifm of their art, difplayed fupe-? 
rior (kill to the judgment and afforded higher de« 
light to the fancy, in proportion as lefs c?ire ^d la- 
bour appeared vifible to the eye. In the works of 
thefe admired artifts, the expreffion was ikilfuUy 
diffufed through every part, without difturbing the 
harmony of the whole. Pain and forrow were 
rather concentrated in the foul than difplayed on 
the countenance; and even the more turbulent 
paflions of indignation, anger, and refentment, 
were fo tempered and ennobled, that the indications 
of them became confiftent with attradlive grace and 
fublime beauty. But the triumph of art con- 
fifted in repriefenting and Tecommending the focia^ 
affeftions ; for fetting afide the unwarranted affer- 
tions of Pliny, in his pretended epochs of painting, 
it appears irom much higher authority, that as early 
as the age of Socrates, painters had difcemed and 
attained that admired excellence of ityle, which has 
been called in modern times the manner of Raphael ; 
and had learned to exprefs^ by the outward air, 
fittitudes, and features, whatever (in the words of 

^ Plut. in Pericl. & Quintiliwy Lxis. ex. p*57S. 
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CHAP. Xenophon '^) is moft engagmg, affectionate, fweet, 
y *_^ attradive, and amiable, in the inward fentiments 
and charader. Of thefe Grecian paintings, indeed, 
.which were chiefly on wood, and other periihing 
materials, no veftige remains j but the ftatuary of 
that cdebrated age, while it difplays its own excel- 
lence, is fufficient to redeem from oblivion (as far 
at leaf): as invention, expreffion, and ideal beauty, 
are concerned) the obliterated charms of the filter 
art. 
*?pi!m^ In ftatuary, the fuperior merit of Phidias was 
Oiymp. acknowledged by the unanimous admiration of in* 
buudiL4. dependent and rival communities. Intrufted by 
'^^^* Pericles with the fuperintendence of the public 
works, his own hands added to them their laft and 
moft valuable ornaments. Before he was called to 
this honourable employment, his ftatues had 
adorned the moft celebrated temples of Greece. 
His Olympian Jupiter we had already occafion to 
defcribe. In the awful temple of Delphi, ftrangers 
admired his bronze ftatues of Apollo and Diana. 
He likewife made for the Delphians a group of 
twelve Grecian heroes, furrounding a figure of 
brafs, that reprefented the Trojan horfe. His ad- 
mir^ ftatue of the goddefs Nemefis, or STenegance, 
was formed from a block of ntiarble, which the vain 
confidence of the Perfians tranfported to Marathon 
for a trophy of viftory, but which their difgraceful 
and precipitate flight left for a monument of their 
cowardice on the Marathonian (hore. The gratefiil 

'' See the coaveriation of Socrates with the painter Parrhaiiasi in 
Memoiab. Liii. 
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piety of Greece adored his Venus Urania, and Par-» CHAP, 
thenopean Apollo. His three Minervas were refpec- ^^' , 
tively made for the Pallenians, Plataeans, and Lemni- 
ans ; and all three were pr^fented by thofe tributary 
ftates to their Athenian proteftors and fovereign& 
Thefe inimitable works filenced the voice of envy. 
The moft diftinguifhed artifts of Greece ; Jbulptors, 
painters^ and architects, were ambitious to receive 
the diredions, and to fecond the labours, of Phidias, 
which -were uninterruptedly employed, during fifteen a. c. 455 
years, in the embellifliment of his native city. — ^430* 

During that Ihort period he completed the Ode- The Ode. 
um, or theatre of mufic ; the Parthenon, or temple ^no^^ 
of Minerva ; the Propylaea, or veftibule, and porti- and iVo- 
coes belonging to the citadel, together with the P^*** 
fculptured and pifturefque ornaments of thefe and 
other immortal works ; which, when new (as Plu- 
tarch finely obferves), expreffed the mellowed 
beauties of time and maturity ; and when old, ftill 
preferved the frefli charms and alluring graces of 
novelty. The Parthenon, which ftill remains, at-- 
tefts the juftice of this panegyric^ It is two him- 
dred and feventeen feet nine inches long, com- 
pofed of beautiful white marble, and acknowledged 
by modem travellers '^ to be the nobleft piece of 
antiquity^ exifting in the world. It appears at firft 
fight extraordinary, that the expence of two thou- 
fand talents fhould have been beftowed on the Pro- 
pylaea '^ But we muft confider, that this e». 

»• Sir George WhecIer^s Travels, &c. 
^ Plutarch, in Peride, & Demofth. p. f i. 
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CHAP, tenfive name comprehended the temple of Minerva, 
^ J I the treafury, and other public edifices. 
Works of The PcEcile, or diverfified portico, which w^ 
F^^' painted by Pananus, the brother of Phidias, affifted 
tus, and by Polygnotus and Micon, muft have been a work 
Micp% Qf great time and expence. Its front and ceilings 
' were of marble, like thofe of all the other por- 

ticoes leading to the citadel, which ftill remained in 
the time-o'f Paufanias, and were regarded, both on 
account of the workmanihip and materials, as fur 
perior to any thing extant. In the Poecile, thofe 
great painters, whofe merit Pliny *° forgets in his 
inaccurate epochs of art, had reprefented the moft 
illuftrious events of Grecian hiftory ; the viflory of 
Thefeus over the Amazons, the facking of Troy, 
and particularly the recent exploits agaiiift the Per- 
fians. In the battle of Marathon, the Athenian and 
• Plataean heroes were drawn from the life, or oiore 
probably from the innumerable ftatues which pre- 
served the faithful lineaments of fuch admired pa- 
triots. The whole extent of the Acropolis, above fix 
miles in circumference, was fo djvef fified by works 
of painting and ftatuary, that it is defcribed as exhi- 
biting one continued fcene of elegance and beauty. 
The Ml- But all thefe ornaments were furpaffed by one 
A*^^" produdtion of Phidias, which probab}y was the laft 
polls, of that great mafter. His admired ilatue of Mi- 
nerva, the erefting of which ferved to confecrate 
the Parthenon, was comppfed of gold and ivory, 
- twenty-fix cubits high, being' of inferior dimenfions 

*• He places the firft epoch of great pamters in the 90th Olympi 
A* C* 4^0* 
/ - to 
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to His Minerva Poliades of bronze, the fpear and C H A Pi 
creft of which was feen from the promontory of ,_^^ j 
Sunium*', at twentyifive miles diftance^ Parrha- 
fius had painted the ornaments. 5f the latter ** ; 
Phidias himfelf adorned every part of the former j 
and the compliment which, in his favourite work, 
he took an opportmiity of paying to the merit of 
Pericles, occafioned (as we fhall have occafion to 
explain ^^) his own baniihment, a difgrace whicli 
he feenn not to have long furvived. Cicero, Plu- 
tarch, Pliny^ and Paufanias, had feen and admired 
this invaluable monument of piety, as well as ge- 
nius, fince the Minerva of Phidias increafed the 
devotion of Athens towards her protecting divinity* 
It belonged only to thofe who had feen and ftudied, 
to defcribe fuch mafter-pieces of art ; and as they 
exift no more, it will better fuit the defign of this 
hiftory to confine ourfelves to fuch works as we 
ourfelves have feen^ aftd which are generally ac- 
kaowledged to bear the impreflion of the Socratic 
age, when philofophy gave law to painting and 
fculpture, as well as to poetry 5«id eloquence. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy fuppo- ^haratf- 
fidon, that all thje monuments of Grecian literature *^^^ ^^\ 

' cdlcncc 01 

had perilhed in the general wreck of their nation Greciaa 
and liberty, and that pofterity could coUeft nothing art. 
farther concerning this celebrated people^ but what 
appeared from the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes 
of the Lapcbon and Niobe, and other ftatues, 
gems, or medals, now fcattered ov^r Jtaly and 

" Paufanias Attic. " Idem, ibid, 

^ Plotarcli in Peric. & Tliucydid. 1. S. 
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CHAP. Europe, what opinion would mankind fpnn of the 
^^Y*^ genius and charader of the Greeks ? would it corre- 
fppnd with the impreffions made by their poets, 
orators, and hiftorians? which impreffion would 
be moft favourable ? and what would be the pre- 
cife difference between them? The folution of 
thefe queftions will throw much light on the pre- 
fect fubjeft. 
Circum. ' fhe firft obfervation that occurs on the moft fu* 
which it perficial, and that is ftrongly confirmed bj^a more 
agreed attentive, furvey of the ancient marbles, is, that 
toy a^" ^^^^^ authors perfeftly underftood proportbn, ana- 
eloquence, tomy, the art of clothing without concealing, the 
naked figure, and whatever contributes to the juft- 
nefs and truth of defign. The exafl: knowledge of 
form is as neceffary to the painter or ftatuary, whofe 
bufinefs it is to reprefent bodies^ as that of language 
to the poet or hiftorian who undertakes to deifcribe 
anions. In this particular, Jt would be unneceffary 
to inftitute a comparifon between Grecian writers 
and Grecian artifts,fince they are both acknowledged 
as perfefl: in their refpeftive kinds, as the condition 
of humanity renders pbffible. 
Thecx-i But when we advance a ftep farther, and con- 
P^^^^^^^^fider the expreffion of paflions, fentiments, and 
ientiments, ^harafter, we find aix extraordinary difference, or 
^^^^^" rather contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, and De- 
the works mofthen^s, are not only the moft original, but the 
of poets j^Qfl. animated and moft glowing of all writers. 

and or»- _, _ , . * « i 

torn Every fentehce is energetic ; all the parts are m mo- 
tion ; the paflions are defcribed in their utmoft fury, 
and expreffed by the boldeft words a»d geftures. 

To 
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To keq> to the tragic poet, whofe art approaches CHAR 
the neareft to painting and fculpture, the heroes, ^^' ^ 
and evai the gods of Sophocles^ frequently difplay 
the unpetuofity of the moft ungovemed natures ; 
aad, what i^ ftill more extraordinary, fometimes be^ 
tray a momentary weaknefs, extremely inconiiftent 
with their general charadler. The rocks of Lemnos 
refound with the cries of Philoflietes ; Oedipus, 
yielding to defpair, plucks out his eyes ; even Her^ 
cules, tjie model of fortitude, finks under the im*'' 
preffions of pain or forrow. v 

Nothing can be more oppofite to the condu^ In thofe of 
of Grecian artifts. Tbey likewife have reprefented a^ftatua- 
Philoftetes ; but inftead of effeminate tears and de- "^s; 
grading lamentations, have afcribed to him the pa* 
tient concentrated woe of a fiiffering hero. The 
furious Ajax of Timomachus was painted, not in 
the niEoment when he deftroyed the harmlefs fheep 
inftead of the hoftile Greeks, but after he had com- 
mitted this mad deed, and when his rage having 
fubfided, he remained, like the fea after a ftorm, 
furrounded with the fcattered fragments of mangled 
carcafes, and reflefting with the filent anguifliof 
defpair on his ufelels and frantic brutality. The re- 
venge (rf Medea againft her hufband was not repre- 
fented, as in Euripides, butchering her innocent 
children, but while Ihe was ftill wavering and irre- 
folute, agitated between refentment and pity. Even 
Clytemneftra, whofe unnatural, intrepid cruelty^ 
poets and hiflorians had fo indignant^ defcribed 
and arraigned, was not deemed a proper fubjeft for 
the pencil, when embruing her hands in the blood 

Qf 
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c H A P. of Agamemnon. And although this may be refer-' 
^°^* red to a rule of Ariftotle, « that the charadeigfof 
women fhould not be reprefented as too daring or 
too decifive ;'' yet we fhall find on examination, 
that it refults from principles of nature^ whofe au-^ 
thority is (till more univerfal and more imperious. 
The confideration of the Apollo, Niobe, and Lao- 
coon, whofe copies have bqpn infinitely multiplied, 
and are familiarly known, will fet this matter ia the 
cleared point of view, 
aiuflrated The ApoUo Belvidere is univerfally felt and ac-^ 
ApoUo knowledged to be the fublimeft figure that either 
Belvidere. fkill can execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favourite divinity, .whom ancient poets feem pecu* 
liarly fond of defcribing in the warmeft colours **^ 
is reprefented in the attitude of darting the fetal 
arrow againft the ferpent Pytho, or the giant Ti- 
tyus. Animated by the boldeft conception of hea-- 
venly powers, the artift has far outftepped the per- 
fedions of huifianity, and (if may fpeak without 
irreverence) made the corrupt put on incorrupt 
tion, and the mortal immortality. His ftature is 
s^ve the human, his attitude majefUc ; the £ly- 
fian fpring of youth foftens the manly graces of hfs 
perfon, and the bold ftrudure of his limbs. Dif- 
dain fits on his lips, and indignation fwells his nof-« 
trils ; but an unalterable ferenity invefts his fronts 
ind the fublime elevation of his afped afpires at 
deeds of renown ftill furpafSng the prefent objed 
of his victory. 

'^ Horacey b. iii. ode 4. reu 6o. 
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The irafcible paffions are not reprefented with chap, 
more dignity in the Apollo, than are thofe of fear, t ?^^_f 
terror, and confternation, in the Niobe. This by the " 
group contained Niobe and her hufband Amphion, gL°"P f 
with feven fons, and as many daughters. Their 
melancholy ftory, which is too well known ^* to be 
related here, required the deepeft expreffion j and 
the genius of the artift has chofen the »only mo- 
ment when this expreffion could be rendered con- 
fillent with the higheft beauty ; a beauty not flat- 
tering the fenfes by images of pleafure, but tranf- 
porting the fancy into regions of purity and virtue. 
The excefs and fuddennefs of their difafter occa- 
fioned a degree of amazement and horror, which, 
fufpending the faculties, involved them in that 
filence and infenfibility, which neither breaks out 
into lamentable fhrieks, nor diftorts the countenance, 
but which leaves full play to the artift^s ikill in re; 
prefenting motion without diforder, or, in other 
words, in rendering expreffion graceful. 

The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph and by that 
of Grecian fculpture; fihce bodily pain, thegtoffefl o^theLao- 
and moft ungovernable of all our paffions, and that 
pain xmited with anguifh and torture of mind, are 
yet expreffed with fuch propriety and dignity, as 
afford leffons of fortitude more impreffive than any 
taught in the fchools of philofophy. The horrible 
fhriek, which VirgiFs Laocoon ""^ emits, is ajproper 
circumftance for poetry, which fpeaks to the fancy 

^5 Ovid. Metamorph. 1. vi, ver. J46, & feqq. 
^ JEneid. 1. ii. ver, as 2. 
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by images and ideas borrowed from all the fenfes, 
and has a thoufand ways of ennobling its objeft ; 
but the expreflion of this fhriek would have totally 
degraded the ftatue. It is foftened, therefore, into 
a patient ligh, with eyes turned to heaven in fearch 
of reliei^ The intolerable agony of fufFering na- 
ture is reprefented in the lower part, and particu- 
larly in the extremities, of the body; but the 
manly breaft ftruggles againft calamity, . The con- 
tention is ftill more plainly perceived in his fur- 
rowed forehead ; and his languifliing paternal eye 
demands affiftance, lefs for himfelf, than for his mi- 
ferable children; who lookup to him for help^ 

If fubjefts of this afFeflting nature are expreffed 
without appearing hideous, fhocking, or difguftful, 
we may well fuppofe that more temperate pafEons 
are reprefented with the greateft moderation and 
dignity. The remark is juftified by examining the re- 
mains or faithful copies of Grecian art; and were we 
to deduce from thefe alone the charaOier of the na- 
tion, it would feem at firft fight, that the contem- 
poraries pf Pericles muft have been a very fuperior 
people in point of fortitude, felf-command, and 
every branch of praftical philofophy, to the Athe- 
nians who are defcribed by poets and hiftorians. 

' But when we cor^^der the matter more deeply, 
we fhall find that it is the bufinefs of hiftory to de- 
fcribe men as they are ; of poetry and painting, to 
reprefent them as may afford mofl; pleafure and in- 
fl:rudion to the reader or fpeftator. The aim of 
thefe imitative arts is the fame, but they differ 
widely in the mode, the objed^ and extent, of their 

imitation. 
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imitation. The poet who defcribes anions in time^ CHAP 
may carry the reader through all the gradations of 
paflion ; and in exhibiting its moft furious excefs his 
genius is moft powerfully difplay. But the painter or 
ftatuary, who reprefents bodies in/pace ^ is confined to 
one moment, and muft choofe that which leaves the 
freeft play to the imagination. This can feldom 
be the higheft pitch of paffion, which leaves no- 
thing beyond it ; and in contemplating which, the 
fyinpathy of the fpedator, after his firft furprife 
fubfides, can only defcend into indiflFerence. Every 
violent fituation, moreover, is perceived not to be 
durable ; and all extreme perturbation is inconfift- 
ent with beauty, without which no vifible objed 
can long continue either powerfully attraftive or 
highly pleafing ^\ 

^ 'This fubjedl is admirably treated in LefHng's Laocooh> in which 
he traces the bounds of painting and poetry ; a work which^ it is much 
|o be regretted^ that able critic did not finiih. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Caufes of the Peloponnefian War.^^Rupture between 
Corinth and its Colony Corcyra. — *Sea Fight. --^ 
Infolence and Cruelty of tffe Corcyreans. — Theypro^ 
voke the Refentment of the Peloponnefians — Obtain 
the Protedion of Athens — Are defeated by the Co- 
rinthians — Who dread the refentment of Athens. — 
Their Scheme for rendering it impotent. --^Defcrip^ 
tion of the Macedonian Coajl. — // revolts from 
Athens.'^Siege of Potidaa* — General Confederacy 
againji Athens. --^Peloponnefian EtubaJfy^^-^Its De^ 
mands firmly anfwered by Pericles.— His Speech to 
the Athenians.^'^The Thebans furprife Plataa. — 
Preparations for ivar on both Sides. -^Invafion of 
Atftcai — Operations of the Athenian Fleet. — 
Plague in Athens. — Calamitous Situation of that 
Republic. — Magnanimity of Pericles. — Ftrmnefs of 
his laji Advice. — His Death and CharaSer. 

CHAP. T> Y the luftre of elegant arts^ the magnifi- 
, ^1 ^ cence of Pericles had difplayed and ennobled 

Pericles the military glory of his country ; and the pre- 
fuimnons eminence of Athens feemed immoveably eftablifhed 
deputies on the folid foundation of internal ftrength, adorned 
fromaU by external fplendour. But this abundant mea- 
cianrepub- ^^^^ ^^ profperity fatisfied neither the aOive ambi- 
lies. tion of the republic, ngr the enterprifing genius of 
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Its niinifler. The Greeks beheld and admired, CHAP. 
but had not yet formally acknowledged, the full ^__ ' , ^ 
extent of Athenian greatnefs. In order to extort 
this reluftant confeffion, than which nothing could 
more firmly fecure to him the aflfeflionate gratitude 
of his fellow-citizens, Pericles difpatched ambafla- 
dors to the republics ^nd colonies in Europe and in 
Afia, requiring th^ prefencjs of their deputies in 
Athens, to concert meafures for rebuilding their 
ruined temples, and for performing the folemn vows 
and facrifices promifed, with devout thankfulnefs, 
to the immortal gods, who had wonderfully pror 
teSed the Qr^dm arms, during their long and 
dangerous conflifl: with the Perfian empire. This 
propofal, which tended to render Athens the com- 
mon centre of deliberation and of union, was 
readily zccepted in fuch foreign parts as had already 
fubmitted to the authority of that republic. But in 
neighbouring dates, the amb^ffadors of Periqles 
were received coldly, and treated difrefpe^fuUy ; 
in moft aflemblies of the Peloponnefus they were 
heard with fecret difguft, and the pride of the Spar- 
tan fenate openly derided the infolence of their de- 
mands. When, at their return home, they ex- 
plained the behaviour of the Spartans, Pericles ex- 
claimed, in his bold ftyle of eloquence, that he 
" beheld war advancing with wide and rapid fteps 
from the Peloponnefus %*' 

Such was the preparation of materials which the introduce 
finalleft fpark might throw into combuftion. But ^^"^ ^ *5* 

' hiftoiy of 



' Hut. in Pericle. 
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CHAP, before we relate the events which immediately oc- 
cafioned the memorable war t)f twenty-feven years, 



^ 



the Pelo- it is impoffible (if the calamities of our own times 
ponnefian j^^y^ taught US to compaffionacte the miferable) not 
to drop a tear over the continual difafters which 
fo long and fo cruelly afflided the moft valuable 
and enlightened portion of mankind, and whofe 
immortal genius was deftined to enlighten the re- 
moteft ages of the world. When rude illiterate 
peafants are fummoned to mutual hoftility, and, 
unaflFeQied by perfonal motives of intereft or ho- 
nour, expend their ftrength and blood to gratify the 
ibrdid ambition of their refpeflive tyrants, we may 
lament the general ftupidity and wretchednefs of 
human nature ; but we cannot heartily fympathife 
with men who have fo little fenfibility, nor very 
deeply and feelingly regret, that thofe fhould fuflPer 
pain, who feem both unwilling and unable to relifh 
pleafure. Their heavy unmeaning Vpefi:, their 
barbarous language, and more barbarous manners, 
together with their total indiflFerence to the objefts 
and purfuits which form the dignity and gloiy of 
man ; thefe circumftances, interrupting the ordinary 
courfe of our fentiment^s, divert or repel the natu- 
ral current offympathy. Their viftories or defeats 
' are contemplated without emotion, coldly related, 
and carelefsly read. But the war of Pelopon- 
nefus prefents a different fpedfaicle. The ad- 
verfe parties took arms, not to fupport the unjuft 
pretenfions of a tyrant, whom they had reafon to 
hate or to defpife, but to vindicate their civil rights, 
and to maintain their political independence. The! 
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meanefl: Grecian foldier knew the duties of the ci- CHAP, 
tizen, the magiftrate, and the general*. His life , "^^' .^ ^ 
had been equally disrided between the moft agree- 
able amufements of leifure, and the moft honour- 
able employments of adivity. Trained to thofe 

• exercifes and accomplifliments which give ftrength 
and agility to the limbs, beauty to the fhape, 
and grace to the motions, the dignity of his ex- 
ternal appearance announced the liberal greatnefs 
of bis mind j and his language, the moft harmo- 
nious and expreffive ever fpoken by man, compre- 
hended all that variety of conception, and all thofe 
fliades of fentiment, that charafterife the moft ex- 
alted perfection of human manners. 

Ennobled by fuch aftors, the fcene itfelf was Magni- 
highly important, involving not only the ftates of [^1^^^ 
Greece, but the greateft of the neighbouring king- ance of tljie 
doms ; and, together with the extent of a foreign "'^J^* 
war, exhibited the intenfenefs of domeftic fedition. 
As it exceeded the ordinary duration of human 
power or refentment, it was accompanied with un- 

* ufual circumftances of terror, which, to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age, naturally announced 
the wrath of heaven, juftly provoked by human 
cruelty. While peftilence and famine multiplied^ 
the aftual fuiterings, eclipfes and earthquakes in- 
creased the confternation and horror of that la- 

* Such is the teftimony unifornjly given of them in the panegyric 
of Athens by Ifocrates, and confirmed by the more iftipartisd* autho- 
rity of Xenophon, in the expedition of Cyrus. Their exploits in 
that wonderful enterprife juftify the higheft praife ; and yet the na- 
tional character had rather degenerated than improved, in die long in- 
terval between the periods alluded to* 
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mentable period \ Several warlike commanities 
were expelled from their hereditary poffeifions; 
others were not only driven from Greece, but ut- 
terly extirpated from the earth ; fome fell a prey 
to party rage, others to the vengeance of fordgn 
enemies ; fome were flowly exhaufted by the con- 
tagion of a malignant atmofphere, others over- 
whelmed at once by fudden violence; while the 
combined weight of calamity affailed the power of 
Athens, and precipitated the downfall of that re- 
public from the pride of flowing profperity, to the 
loweft ebb of dejeftion and mifery \ 
Rupture The general, but latent hoftility of the Greeks, 
between of which we have already explained the caufe, was 
at^ts CO- fi^ft called into aftion by a rupture between the 
lony Cor- ancient republic of Corinth, and its flourifhing co- 
C^mp. ^^^y Corcyra. The haughty difdain of^Corcyra, 
ixxxv. %. elated with the pride of wealth and naval greatnefs, 
A- c. 439. jj^j j^^g denied and fcomed thofe marks of defer- 

3 Thucydid. I. i. p. 16, &'feqq. 

* For the Peloponnefian war we have not, indeed, a full ibeam of 
hiftory, but a regular feries of annals in Thucydides and Xenophon ; 
authors, of whom each might fay, 

Quseque ipfe miferrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui : 
Many material circumilances may likewife be learned from the Greek 
orators, the writings of Plato and Ariftotle, the comedies of Arifto- 
phanes, the twelfth and two following books of Diodorus Siculw, 
and Plutarch's Lives of Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, Lyiander, and 
Agelilaus. It is remarkable, that the heavy compiler, aanvell as the 
lively biographer, have both followed the long loft works of Ephorus 
and Theopompus, in preference to thofe of Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon ; a circumftance which ftrongly marks their want of judgment, 
but which renders their information more interefting to pofterity. 
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ence and refpeft which the uniform practice of c H A P. 
Greece exafted from colonies towards their mother- ^^J; ^ 
country. At the Olympic and other folemn fefti- 
vals, they yielded not the place of honour to the 
Corinthians ; they appointed not a Corinthian high* 
prieft to prefide over their religion ; and when they 
eftabliflied new fettlements on diftant coafts, they 
reque/led not, as ufual with the Greeks, the aufpi- 
cious guidance of a Corinthian conduftor ^ 
While the ancient metropolis, incenfed by thofe TheCo^ 

. n r 1 1 r • rinthiaiif 

inftances 01 contempt, longed for an oj^ortunity protea 
to revenge them, the citizens of Epidamnus, the Epidam- 
moft confiderable fea-port on the coaft of the Ha- ^^* 
driatic, craved afliftance at Corinth againft the 
barbarous incurfions of the Taulantii, an lUyrian 
tribe, who having united with a powerful band of 
Epidamnian exiles, greatly infefted that territory, 
and threatened to ftorm the city. As Epidamnus ' 
was a colony of Corcyra, its diftreffed inhabitants 
had firftv fought proteftion there ; but, although 
their petition was preferred with refpedful defer- 
ence, and urged with the moft afFefting demonftra- 
tions of abafement and calamity, by ambafladors 
who long remained under the melancholy garb of 
fupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the • 
proud infenfibility of thefe intradable iflanders 
fliewed not the fmalleft inclination to relieve them ; 
pardy reftrained, it is probable, by the fecret prac- 
tices of the Epidamnian exiles, confifting of fome 

' Schol. in Thuycid. ad locum. He mentions the other circumt 
ftances which I have melted into the text> and which will afterwards 
be confirmed 6y more daffic authority. 

of 
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C H A P. of the principal and richeft families of that mari- 
, ^^* time republic. The Corinthians readily embraced 
the caufe of a people abandoned by their natural 
protedors, and their own inveterate enemies ; and 
immediately fupplied Epidamnus with a confider- 
able body of troops, lefs with a view to defend its 
walls againfl the aflfauits of the Taulantii, than in 
order irrecoverably to detach and alienate its inha- 
bitants from the interefts of Cortyra, 
Are de- The indignadon of the Corcyreans was inflamed 

(ea by the '^^^ i^> when they underflood that thofe whom 
Cofcyre- they had long affeded to conlider as aliens and as 
^^ rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their co- 
ixxxvi. %. lony. They inftaixtly launched a fleet of forty fail, 
A-C435. proceeded in hofl:ile array to the harbour of Epi- 
damnus, fummoaed the inhabitants to re-admit 
their exiles, and to expel the foreign troops. With 
fuch uncondidonal and arbitrary demands, the 
weakefl: and mofl: pufillanimous garrifon could 
fcarcely be fuppofed to comply. The Epidam- 
nians rejefted them with fcom; in confequence of 
which their city was invefl:ed and attacked with 
.vigour, by Ignd and fea. The Corinthians were 
now doubljhi^plicitous, ioth to defend the place, 
and to protect the troops already thrJHim into it, 
confifting partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian 
allies, b«t chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A pro- 
clamation, firft ptibliflied at Corinth, was induftri- 
oufly diffeminated through Greece, inviting all 
who were unhappy at home, or who courted glory 
abroad, to undertake an expedition to Epidamnus, 
with aflurance of enjoying the imnunuties and ho- 
nours 
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nours of a republic whofe fafety they had ven- c H A p» 
tured to defend* Many exiles and military adven- , -/ - _j 
turers, at all times profufely fcattered over Greece, 
obeyed the welcome fummons. Public aiHiftanc^j 
Hfcwife, was obtained, not only from Thebes and 
Megara, but from feveral ftates of the Peloponne- 
fus. In this manner the Corinthians were fpeedily 
enabled to fit out an armament of feventy-five fail ; 
which, direfting its courfe towards Epidamnus; an- 
chored in the Ambracian gulph, near' the friendly 
harbour of Adium, where, in^a future age, Auguf- 
tus and Antony decided the empire of the Roman 
world. Near this celebrated fcene of adtion, the 
impetuous Corcyreans haftened to meet the enemy. 
Forty fliips were employed in .the fiege of Epi- 
damnus. Twee that number failed towards the ' 
Ambracian gulph. The hoftile armaments fought 
with equal animofity ; but the Corcyreans far fur- 
paffed in bravery and fkill. fifteen Corinthian 
vefTels were deftroyed ; the reft efcaped in diforder, 
and the decifive battle was foon followed by the 
furrender crf'.Epidamnus. By a clemency little ex- e j^i- 
peSed from the vittors, the ancient inhabitants of nus fur- 
the plac^ we^e allowed their lives anr^^iberties ; but ^^^®" to 
the Corinthians "were made prifoners of war, arid querore" 
their allies condemned to death. 

The Corcyreans thanked their gods, aid erefted Tbsir in. 
a confpicuous. trophy of vidory on the promon /^^^*^®*«<l 
tory Letfdmtxe^ tvhofe lofty ridges overlooked the a.c!!*'34. 
diftant fcene of the engagement. During tbe two —^n* 
following years, they reigned undifturbed mafters 
of tbe neighbouring feas \ an^ though a principle 
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CHAP, of fear, or perhaps a faint remnant of refpeft to- 
^ * f wards- 'their ancient metropolis, prevented them 
from invading the territory of Corinth, they deter- 
. mine4 to make the confederates of that republic 
feel the full weight of their vengeance. For tKs 
purpofe, they ravaged the coaft of ApoUoma; 
plundered the city Ambracia ; almoft defolated the 
peninfula, now the ifland of Leucas ; and emboli ' 
ened by fuccefs, veiitured to land in the Pelopon- 
nefus, and fet fire to the harbour of Cyllene, be- 
caufe, in the late fea-fight, the Elians, to whom that 
place belonged, had fupplied Corinth with a few 
gaIlies^ 

which pro* The foutliem ftates of Greece, highly provoked T 
voke the- by this outrage to the peaceable Elians, whofe reli- f 
nefiw"' gious charafter had Jong commanded general re- r 
fpeft, were ftill farther incenfed through the ^ftive 
refentment of the Corinthians, who,' exafperated at 
the difgrace of being vanquifhed by one of their 
own colonies, had, ever fince their defeat, bent 
their whole attention, and employed the greateft 
part even of their private fortunes, to hire merce- 
naries, to gain allies, and efpecially to equip a new 
fleet, that t*^ might be enabled t<^ chaftife the 
impious audacity (as they called it) of their rebel* 
lious children ^, 
The Cor- The nttgiftrates of Corcyra faw and dreaded the 
^ct t^n^P^ft *^^ threatened to burft on them, and 
rinthians which the unaflifled flrength of then: ifland was 
b^J«re ^o^^^'y unable to repelL They had not taken part 

to Athens. 

^ Thucydid, hi. p. 7i%9 & feqq. ^ Idem, ibid. 
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in the late wars ; they had not acceded to the laft c H A P. 
treaty of peace ; they could not fummon the-aid of ^^ ' 
a fingle confederate. In this difficulty they fent 
ambafladors to Athens, well knowing the fecret 
animofity between that republic and the enemies by 
whom their own fafety was endangered. The Co- 
rindiians likewife fent ambaffadors to defeat their 
purpofe. Both were allowed a hearing in the Athe- 
nian affembly ; but ^firft the Corey reans, who, in a 
ftudied oration, acknowledged, " that having no Speech o^ 
previous claim of merit to iu*ge, they expefted not the Corey- 
fuccefs in their negociation, unlefs an alliance be- 
tween Athens and Corcyra ihould appear alike ad- 
vantageous to thofe who propofed and to thofe 
who accepted it. Of this the Athenians would im- 
mediately become fenfible, if they refledted that 
the people of Peloponnefus being equally hoftile to 
both (the open enemies of Corcyra, the fecret and 
more dangerous enemies of Athens), their country 
muft derive a vaft acceffion of ftrength by receiv- 
mg, without trouble Or expence, a rich and warlike 
ifland, which, unaffifted and alone, had defeated a 
numerous confederacy ; and whofe n^val force, aug- 
menting the fleet of Athens, would for ever render 
that republic fovereign of the feas. If the Corin- 
thians complained of the injuftice of receiving their 
colony, let them remember, that colonies are pre- 
ferved by moderation, and alienated by oppreflion ; 
that men fettle in foreign parts to better their fitua- 
tion, not to fubmit their liberties ; to continue the 
equals, not to become the flaves of their lefs adven- 
turous fellow-citizens. If they pretended, that the 

demand 
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CHAP, demand of Corcyra was inconfiftent widi die M 
1 ^ ^^ general treaty of peace, let the words of that treaty 
confound them, which exprefsly declare every Gre- 
cian city, not previoully bound to follow the 
flandard of Athens or of Sparta, at full liberty to 
accede to the alliance of either of thofe powers '. But 
it became the dignity of Athens to exped: honour 
and fafety, not from the puncHlious obfervance of 
a flippery convention, but from the manly and 
prompt vigour of her councils. It fuited the re- 
nowned wHdom of a republic, which had ever anti- 
cipated her enemies, to prevent the fleet of Cor- 
cyra from falling a prey to that confederacy, with 
whofe inveterate envy flie herfelf mufl be foon 
called to contend, and to merit the ufeful grati- 
tude of an ifland poflefling other valuable advan- j 
tages, and moft conveniently iituate for intercept- I 
ing the Sicilian and Italian fupplies, which, in the ' 
approaching and inevitable war, would otherwife \ 
fo powerfully aflift their Doric anceftors of Pelo- I 
■ pormefus.'* 
Speegh of The Corinthians indiredly anfwered this difcourfe 
thians. ' "^y inveighin§ with great bittemefs, againit the 
unexampled infolence and unnatural cruelty of 
Corcyra : " That infamous ifland had hitherto de- 
clined connexion with every Grecian flate, that 
fhe might carry on her piratical depredations un- 
obferved, and alone enjoy the fpoil of the imwary 
mariners who approached her inhofpitable fhoref. 

^vftf*ax*^9 clfiyoM Trap cnrorifoi^ av apeo-xTiTcu eXOfi^. The wrorrtpni 
juftifies the paraphrafe m the text. 

Rendered 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked through this CHAP, 
inhuman praftice, the Corcyreans had divefted them- 
felves of all piety and gratitude towards their mo- 
ther country, and embrued their parricidal hands 
in their parent's blood. Their audacity having pro- 
voked a late vengeance, which they were unable to 
elude or repel, they unfeafonably fought protedion 
from Athens, defiilhg, thofe who were not accom^ 
pliceis of their injuftice to participate their danger, 
and deluding them through the vain terror of con- 
tingencies into certain and immediate evil ; for 
fuch muft every war be regarded, its event be- 
ing always doubtful^ often fatal. The Corcy- 
reans vainly chicaned as to words ; Athens, ft was 
clear, muft violate ihtfenfe 2nd Jpirit of the laft 
treaty of peace, if fhe aflifted the enemies of any 
contrading power. Thefe fierce iflanders acknow- 
ledged themfelves a colony of Corinth, but pre- 
tended that fettlements abroad owe nothing to 
thofe who eftablifhed them, to thofe whofe fofter- 
Ing care reared their infancy, from whofe blood- 
they fprung, by whofe arms they had been de- 
fended. We affirm, on. the contrary (arid appeal 
to you, Athenians 1 who have planted fo. many co- 
lonies), that the mother-country is entitled to that 
authority which the Cpcyreans have long fpumed^ 
to that refpeft which their infolence now refufes 
and difdains ; that it belongs^ to us, their metro- 
polis to be their leaders in war, their magiftrates 
in peace ; nor can you, Athenians ! oppofe our juft 
pretenfions, and proted our rebellious colony, with- 
out fetting aji. example moft dangerous to yourfelves.'* 
I Thefe 
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CHAP. Thefe fenfible obfervations made a deep impref- 
., , _ ' _f fion on the moderate portion of the affembly : but 
The Athe- the fpeech of tjhe Corcyreans was more congenial to 
Uito» toea!^ the ambitious views of the republic, and the daring 
ty of de- fpirit of Pericles. He wifhed, however, 4:o avoid 
fence with j^g difhonour of manifeftly violating the peace, and 
ream. therefore advifed his countrymen to conclude with 
Corcyra, not a general or coippiete alliance, but 
only a treaty of defence, which, in cafe of invafion, 
obliged the two ftates reciprocally to affift each 
other. 
Bcond This agreement was no fooner ratified than, ten 

beTw^n Athenian fhips reinforced the fleet of Corcyra, 
the Corin- ftationed on the eajlern coaft of the ifland ; becaufe 
Sircyre!^^ the Corinthians, with their numerous allies, al- 
ans, ready rendezvoufed on the oppofite fliore of 

Olymp. Epirus. The hoftile armaments met in line of 
A.C.4*3i. battle, near the fmall iflands Sibota, which feem 
anciently to have been feparated from the conti- 
nent by the impetuofity of the deep and narrow 
fea between Epirus and Corcyra. The bold ifland- 
ers, with an hundred and ten fail, ^urioufly attacked 
the fuperior fleet of the Corinthians, which was 
liivided into three fquadrons ; the Megarean^ and 
Ambracians on the right, the Elians and other 
allies in the centre, their own fliips on the left, 
which compofed the principal ftrength of their line. 
The narrownefs of the ftrait, and the immenfe 
numbers of fhips (far greater than had ever aflem- 
bled in former battles between the Greeks), foon 
rendered it impoflible on either fide, to difplay 
any fuperiority in failing, or any addrefs in ma- 
noeuvre, 
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aoeuvre. The adicm was irregular and tumultu- CHAP. 
ousi and maintained with more firmnefs and vi- , ^^' 
gour than naval (kill. The numerous troops, both 
heavy and light armed, who were placed on the 
decks, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
with obftinate valour ; while the fliips, continuing 
motionlefs and inactive, made the fea-fight refemble 
a pitched battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean 
gallies, having broke the left wing of the enemy, 
and purfued them to the coaft of Epirus, mjuidici- 
oufly landed there to bum or plunder the Corin- 
thian camp. 

This uneffential fervice too much weakened the The Cor- 
fmaller fleet, and rendered the inequality decifive. ^^^^ 
The Corcyreans were defeated with great flaughter, 
theii incenfed adverfaries difregarding plunder and 
prifoners, and only thirfting for blood and revenge. 
In the blindnefs of their rage, they deftroyed many 
of their fellow-citizens, who had been captured by -^ 
the enemy in the beginning of the engagement. 
Nor was their lofs of Ihips^inconfiderable ; thirty- 
were funk, and the reft fo much Ihattered, that 
when they endeavoured to purfue the feeble re- 
mains of the Corcyrean fleet which had loft feventy 
gallies, they were elfefltually prevented from exe- 
cuting this defign by the fmall Athenian Iquadron, 
which, according to its inftruftions from the repub- 
lic, had taken no fliare in the battle, but, agreeably 
to the recent treaty between Athens and Obr- 
cyra, oppofed the total deflruftion of their allies, 
firft by hoftile threats, at length by aftual re- 
fiftance. . . 

VOL.iu o • The 
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CHAP. The Cormthians having dragged up &dr wreek^ 
^_ ^'^ and recorered the bodies of their flain, refitted 
Arrival of on the co^ of EfOTUSj and haftened to Corcyra ; 
^ ^' Gonfiderably oflF which they beheld the e&emy re- 
dfarao. inforced, and drawn up in line of battle^ in order 
to defend their coaft. They advanced, however, 
with intrepidity, tiU, to thdr finprife and terror, 
they perceived an imknown fleet pr^ng towards 
them. This new appearance ihook their refolu- 
fion, and made them change their courfe. The 
t^orcvfeans, whofe fituation at firft prevented 
them from feeing the advancing fquadrcm, were 
aftoniflied at the fudden retreat erf the enemy ; but 
wilen they difcovered its caufe, their uncertainty 
and fears, increafed by their late affliding cala- 
mity, made them prefer the fafeft ttieafure. TAey 
alfo turned thdr prows ; and, while the Corinthians 
retired to Epunis, preffed in an oppofite direftion 
to Corcyra. There, to their ineipreflible joy, not 
unmixed whh fhame, they were joined by the un-< 
known fleet, confifting of twenty Athenian gallSes ; a 
reinforcement which enabled them, next morning, 
to brave the late vidorious armament off the coaft 
of Sibota, a deferted harbour of Epirus, oppofite to 
the fmall iflands of the fame name. 
The Co- The Corinthians, unwilling to contend with the 
/ remon- uubrokeu vigour of their new opponents, difpatched 
ftratea- a brigantiue with the foHowing remonflrance: 
^eeT "You aa mofl unjuftly, men of Athens! in 
ings of the breaking the peace, and commencing tmprovoked 
enians. *h()fl;ii}ties. On what pretence do you hinder the 
Corinthians from taking vengeance on an infolent 

foe? 
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fee? If you are determined to perfift in wrong, chap. 
feize us who addrefs you, and treat us as ene- ^^ ^*^^^ 
mies/' Tlie words were fcarcely ended when 
'the Corcyreans exclaimed, with a loud and unani- 
mous voice, " Seize and kill them !'* But the Thdr aa- 
Athenians anfwered with moderation : *^ Men ^^^^* 
of Corindi, we neither break the peace, nor aft 
unjuftly. We come to defend our allies of Cor- 
cyra : fail unmolefted by us to whatever friendly 
port you deem moft convenient ; buf if you pur- 
pofe making a defcent on Corcyra, or on any of 
the dependencies of that ifland, we will exert our 
utmoft power to fruftrate your attempt ^*' 

This menace, which prevented immediate hofti- The Co* 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians from furprifing, Jwife 
as they failed homeward, the town of Anadorium, Anaao- 
on the Ambracian gulph, which, in the time of har- ^ke i^r 
mony between the colony and parent ftate, had Corcyrean* 
been built at the joint expence of Corinth and Cor- P"^*^*^®*** 
cyra. From this fea-port, they carried off two 
hundred and fifty Corcyrean citizens, and eight 
hundred flaves. The former, added to the cap- 
tives faved during the fury of the fea-fight, by the 
clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian cap^ 
tains, made the whole prifoners of war amount to 
twelve hundred and fifty j a capture which, as we 
fliall have occafion to relate, produced moft im- 
portant and lamentable confequences on the future 
fortune of Corcyra. 

The Corinthians, having chaftifed the infolence Their 
pf their revolted colony, had jreafon to dread the ^^^^ 

9 Thucydid. p. 37, the vea* 

o 2 vengeance 
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c H A 1^. vengeance of its powerful ally, Impreffed Twtfe 
^^^ this terror, they laboured with great aftivity and 
geance of witb unufual fecrecy and addifefs; to find for the 
Athens. Athenian arms an employment ftill more intereft- 
kxxvii! I. ing than the Corcyrean war. The dotaeftic ftrengtb 
A.C.43a- of Athens defied affault ; but a people who, on the 
bafis of ,a diminitive territory and fcanty popula- 
tion, had reared fuch an extenfive fabric of em- 
pire, might eafily be wounded in their foreign de- 
pendencies, which, for obvious caufes, were ever 
i)eimp- prone to innovation and rebellion. The northern 
Mac^o-^^ fhores of the Mg2tan fea, afterwards comprehended 
turn coaft. under the nzsa^ of Macedon, and formmg the moft 
valuable portion of that kingdom, reludantly ac- 
knowledged fieri! republican mafters whom they 
obeyed and detefted. This extenfive coaft, of 
which the fobfecfuent hiftory will demand our at- 
tention, compofed, next to the jSgaean iflands and 
colonies of Afia, the principal fore^n dominions 
of the Athenian republic. The whole country 
(naturally divided by the Thefmaic and Strymonic 
gulphs into the provmces of Pieria, Chalcis, and 
PangsBus) ftretched in a direft Kne only an hun- 
dred and fifty miles ; hut the winding intricacies of 
the coaft, indented by two great, and by two fmaller 
bays, extended three times that length ; and almoft 
every convenient fituation was occupied by a Gre- 
cian fea-port. But neither the extent of above four 
hundred miles, nor the extreme populoufnefs of the 
^ maritime parts, formed the chief importance of this 
vsduable poffeffion. The middle divifion, called 
the region of ChaldS) beeaufe originally peopled 

by 
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iyacity of that name in Euboea, was equally fer- C HAP. 
lile and delightful. The inland country^ continu- ^^' 
^ly diverfified by lakes, rivers, and arms of the fea, 
afforded an extreme facility of water carriage ; Am- 
phipolis, Acanthus, Potidaea, and many other towns^ 
iumiihed coafiderable marts of commerce fer the 
j'epublics of Greece, as well as for the neighbouring 
idngdoms of Thrace and Macedon ^ and the con- 
ilant demands of the merchant excited the patient 
induftry of the hufbandman. This beautiful dif- 
trid had, on one fide, the black mountains of Pan- 
gaeus; and on the other, the green vales of Pieria. 
The former, extending ninety miles towards the 
eaft and the river NeiTus, abounded neither in com 
nor pafture, but produced variety of timber the fitteil 
for building Hups; and the fouthem branches of 
the mountains contained rich veins of goki and fil- 
yer, which were iuoceffively wrought by the Thaii- 
ans and the Athenians, but of which the fuil value 
was firft difcovered by Philip of Macedon, who an- 
nually extxafted from them the value of two hun- 
dred .thoufand pounds fterling '°. The laft and 
fmaUeU: diviiion, Pieria, extended fifty miles along 
the Thermaic gulph, to the confines of Theflaly 
and Mount Pindus. The towns of Pydna and 
Methone enriched the fhore vrith the benefits of 
arts and commerce. Nature had been peculiarly 
kind to the inland country, whofe fhady hills, fe- 
queilered groves and fountains, lovely verdure, and 
tranquil folitude, rendered it, in the fanciful belief 
of andquity, the favourite haunt of the Mufes( 

\^ Diodonii* L z^ p«5M« 

oj who 
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CHAP, who borrowed from this diftrid thdr favourite ap- 
^ _ * ^ pellation of Pierides. According to the fame poe- 
tical creed, thefe goddefles might well emiy the 
mortal inhabitants, who led a paftoral life, enjoyed 
happinels, and are fcarcely mentioned in hiftory. 
T^ Such was the nature, and fuch the divifions of a 

^^^^ territory, which the policy and refentment of Co- 
rinth encouraged to fuccefsful rebellion againft the 
fovereignty of Athens. Several maritime commu- 
nities of the Chalcidice " took refuge within the 
walls of Olynthus, a town which they had built 
and fortified, at the diftance of five miles from the 
fea, in a fertile and fecure fituation, between the 
rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which flow into the 
lake Bolyca, the inmofl recefs of the Toronaic 
gulph. The neighbouring city of Potidaea, a co- 
lony of Corinth, and governed by annual magif- 
trates fent from the mother-country, yet like moft 
eftablifliments in the Chalcidice, a tributary con- 
federate " of Athens, likewife flrengthened its walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians antici- 
pated this defign, by fending a fleet of thirty fail, 
which having entered the harbour of Potidsea, com- 
manded the citizens to demolifli their fortifications, 



*' In ufing the name of Chalcidice I havfe followed the analogy of 
the Greek language rather than complied with cttftotn ; yet that part 
of the Macedonian coaft» ofually called the region of Cbaids* gave 
name to the province of Chalcidice in Syrian as Strabo mentions in 
his lixteenth book ; wherein he exjplains how the piiflcqial dkifion 
of Syria came to be diftingaiflied» after the com]ueft8 of AlezandeTf 
by Grecian appeIlations> borrowed from the geography defaibed in 
the text. - 

" 7A/^ifij»x9i uVoTi^v. Thucydid. 

4 to 
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to give hoftages as fecurity for their good beha« CHAP, 
viour, and to difmifs the Corinthian magiftrates. , -J- _} 
ThePotidaeans artfully requefted, that the execution 
of thefe fevere cpmmands might be fufpended until 
they had time to fend ambaffadors to Athens, and 
to remove the unjuft fufpicions of their fidelity*x 

The weaknefs or avarice of Ancheftratus, the The A&e. 
Athenian admiral, liftened to this deceitful requeft, ^^ns.^®- 

• fiege Po- 

and, leaving the coaft of Potidaea, direfted the op6- tid»a. 
rations of his fquadrons agsdnfl: places of lefs im- P'y^^P* 
portance, not fpanng the dependencies of Mac^- A.C.43a. 
don. Meanwhile the Potidaeans fent a public but 
illufive embaffy to Athens, white pne more efifec- 
tual was fecretly difpatched to Corinth, and otheir 
cities of the Peloponnefus, from which they were 
fupplied with two thoufand men, commanded by 
the Corinthian Arifteus, a brave and enterprifing 
general. Thefe troops were thrown into the place 
during the abfence of the Athenian fleet j and the 
Potidaeans, thus reinforced, fet their enemies at 
defiance. Incenfed at this intelligence, the Athe- 
nians fitted out a new fleet of forty fail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Callias ; 
who, arriving on the coaft of Macedon, found the 
fquadron of Ancheftratus employed in the fiege of 
Pydna. Callias judicioufly exhorted him to defift 
from that enterprife, comparatively of little im- 
portance, that the united fquadrons might attack 
Potidaea by fea, ^'w.hile an Athenian army of three 
thouiand citizens, with a due proportion of allies, 
affaulted it by land. This meafure was adopted, 
but the fpirit of the garrifon foon offered them 
o 4 ^ battle 
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CHAP, battle almoft on equal terras, though with unequal 
i _ . iuccefs. Callias, however,, was flain, and fucc^ded 
by Phormio; who condufdng a frelh fupplyof 
troops, defolated the hoftile territory of Chalcis 
and Pieriaj took feveral towns by ftorm; and, 
having ravaged the adjoining diflrift, befieged the 
city of Potidaea* 
TheC<>- While thofe tranfa£lions were carrying on in 
™deavour ^® north, the centre of Greece was fliaken by the 
toexafpe- murmurs and complaints of the Corinthians and 
lAcedL ^^^^ Peloponnefian confederates, who loft all pa- 
monians tieuce when their citizens were blocked up by an 
^ Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies of 

feveral republics beyond the ifthmus, who had' re- 
cently experienced the arrogance of their imperious 
neighbour, they had recourfe to Sparta, whofe ac- 
tual power and ancient renown juftly merited the 
firft rank in the confederacy, but whofe meafures '^ 
were rendered flow and cautious by the forefight 
and peaceful counfels of the wary Archidamus* 
When introduced into the Spartan aflembly, the 
reprefentatives of all the ftates inveighed, with equal 
bittemefs, againft the injuftice and cruelty of Athens, 
while each defcribed and exaggerated the weight of 
its peculiar grievances. The Megareans com- 



'* Piutarch (in Pericl.) afcribes the backwardnefs of the Spartans 
to engage in war to the advice of their principal magiftcaitesy bribed 
^y Pericle9> who w^ed to ^ain time for his inilitary preparations ; a 
report as improbable as another calumny^ tl#t they were bribed by 
their allies to take arms againft Athens (Ariftoph. inPace). The caufe 
of their irrefolution» affigned in the tezt| is coofinned by tiM^ fuhfih 
(|iient bel^yiour of Axchi4aiQii9» 
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plained that, by a recent decree of that Aem unfeel- chap. 
ing republic, they had been excluded from the ports 
and markets of Attica '^; an exclufifon which^ con- 
fidering the narrownefs and poverty of their owa 
rocky diftrid, was to deprive them of the firft ne- 
ceffaries of life. The inhabitants of iEgina ex- 
plained and lamented that, in defiance of recent and 
folemn treaties, and difregarding the liberal fpirit 
of Grecian policy, the Athenians had reduced their 
unfortunate ifland into the mod deplorable condi- 
tion of fervitude. 

When other ftates had defcribed their particular Speech of 
fufferings, the Corinthians laft arofe, and their ^^T^ 
fpeaker thus addreffed the Lacedsemonian affembly : 
" Had we come hither, men of Lacedaemon ! to 
urge our private wrongs, it might be fufEcient 
barely to relate the tranfaftions of the preceding, 
and prefent, years. The revolt of Corcyra, the 
fiege of Potidaea, are fafts which fpeak for them- 

^ The Megareans were accufed of ploughing ibme confecrited 
lands : they were accufed of harbouring the Athenian (lavesy fugitives^ 
and exiles ; other caufes of complaint might ealily have been 4ifco- 
vered or invented by their powerful neighbours, who were provoked 
that fttch a fnoall community on their frontier (hould uniforrnly ^urft 
their authorilK, But the malignity of comic writers afcribed the fe- 
vere decree againft Megara to an event equally difgraceful to the mo- 
rals of Athens, and injurious to the honour of Pericles. The follow* 
ing verfes are tranilated from the Achamenfis of Ariilophanes : 

Juvenes profe£ti Megaram ebrij auferunt 
Simaetham ex fcortatibne nobilem : ^ 
Megarenfis hinc populus, dolore peridhis, 
Funtur Afpaii« duo icorta, baud impiger : 
Hinc initium belli prorupit 
UiUYerfis Grsecifi; ob tres meritriculai. 

felvesj 
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CHAP, felves ; but the attention of this affembly fhould be 
^^' direded to obje&s more important than particular 
injuries, however flagrant and enormous. The 
general oppreflive fyftem of Athenian policy j—- it is 
this which demands your moft ferious concern ; a 
fyftem aiming at nothing lefs than the deftruftion 
of Grecian freedom, which is ready to periih 
through your fupine negled. That moderation 
and probity, mai of Sparta ! for which your domef*- 
tic councils are jufUy fi^tmous, render you the dupes 
of foreign artifice, and expofe you to become the 
vi^ims of foreign ambition ; which, inftead of op- 
pofing with prompt alacrity, you have nourifhed 
by unfeafonable delay ; and, in confequence of this 
fatal error, are now called to contend, not with the 
infant weaknefs, but with the matured vigour of 
your enemies, thofe enemies, who, ever unfatisfied 
^ith their prefent meafure of profperity, are con- 
tinually intent on fome new project of aggrandize- 
ment. How diflferent from your flow procraftina- 
tion is the ardent charader of the Athenians! 
Fond of novely, and fertile in refources, alike 
a£tive and vigilant, the accompliflimait of one de» 
fign leads them to another more daring. Defire, 
hope, enterprife, fuccefs, follow in rapid fuccef- 
fion. Already have they fubdued half of Greece j 
their ambition grafps the whole. Roufe, thai, 
from your lethargy, defend your allies, invade At- 
tica, maintain the glory of Pelopon;iefus, that fa- 
cred depofit, with which being entrufl»d by your 
ancefliors, you are bound to tranfmit unimpaired 
to pofterity." 

• ' Several 
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Several Athenians, then refiding on private bufi- CHAP. 
nefs at Sparta, defired to be heard in defence of ._ _ _' m 
their country. Equity could not deny the requeft anfwered 
of thefe voluntary advocates, who fpoke in a ftyle ^gnj^g/ 
well becoming the loftinefs of their republic '^. 
With the pride of fuperiority, rather than the in- 
dignation of accufed innocence, they affefled t6 
def[Mfe the £sdie afperfions of their adverfaries ; and, 
inftead of anfwering direftly the many and loud cla- 
mours againft their prefumptuous abufe of power, 
defcribed, with fwelling encomiums, " the illufhious 
and memorable exploits of their countrymen ; ex- 
ploits which . had juftly raifed them to a pre-emi- 
nence, acknowledged by their allies, uncontefted 
by Sparta, and felt by Perfia. When the dignity 
of Greece required of her to chaftife the re* 
peated infults of that ambitious empire, the Spar« 
tans had declined the condud of a diflant war ^ 
Athens had aifumed the abandoned helm, and, 
after demolifhing the cruel dominion of Barbarians, 
had acquired a juft and lawfiil fway over the 
coafts of Europe and of Afia. The new fubjeds 
of the republic were long treated rather as fellow- 
citizens, than as tributaries and vaiTals. But it 
was the nature of man to revolt againft the /up^ 
fo/ed injuftice of his equals, rather than againft 
the r^tf/ tyranny of his mafters* This circum- 
ftance, fo honourable to Athenian lenity, had oc-^ 
cafioned fevera! unproked rebellions, which the 
republic had been compelled to puniih with an 
txempkry fcverityi The apprdienfion of future 

*\ Thucydid. 1, xliiL $c feqq. 
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C H A P« commotions had lately obliged her to hold, with a 
.^ -V I firmer hand, the rems of government, and to 
maintain with armed power, an authority juftly 
earned, and ftridly founded in nature, of which it 
IS an unalterable law, that the ftrong fhould govern 
the weak. If the Spartans, in violation of the 
rigl^ of treaties, thought proper to oppofe this 
immoveable purpofe, Athens well knew how to 
redrefs her wrongs, and would, dAibtlefs, uphold 
her empire with the fame valour and a&ivity by 
which it had been eftablifhed." 
Pacific ad- Havmg heard both parties, the affembly ad- 
^« of joumed, without forming any refolution. But next 
chida^us j day, it appeared to be the prevailing opinion, that 
the arrogance and ufurpation of Athens had already 
violated the peace, and that it became the prudence 
as well as the dignity of Sparta, no longer to defer 
hoftilities. This popular current was vainly op- 
pofed by the experienced wifdom of King Archi- 
damus, who ftill coimfelled peace and moderation, 
though his courage had been confpicuoufly diftin- 
guifhed in every feafon of danger. He exhorted 
his countrymen *^ hot to rufh blindly on war, with- 
out examining the refources of the enemy and 
their own. The x^thenians were powerful in fliips, 
in money, in cavalry, and in arms ; of all which 
the Lacedaemonians were deftitute, or, at leaft, but 
fparingly provided. Whatever provocation, there- 
fore, they had received, theyought in prudence to dif- 
femble their refentinent, until they could eflBedhially 
exert their vengeance. The prefent crifis required 
negociation } if that failed, the filent preparation of 
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a few years would enable them to take the field CRAP, 
with well-founded hopes of redreffing the griev- ^ j^^'^ 
ances of their confederates/^ Had this moderate oppofed by 
hiifrusLge made any impreifion on fuch an afiembly, Stheneiai- 

• 111 1 #-1.1 1 !• It t_ i_i °^*> one of 

It would have been fpeedily obhterated by the blunt theEphon. 
boldnefs of Sthenelaides, one of the Ephori^ who 
clofed the debate, " Men of Sparta ! Of the long 
fpeeches of the Athenians I underftand not the 
drift. While they dwell with ftudied eloquence 
on their own praifes^ they deny not to have injured 
our allies. If they behaved well in the Perfian 
war, and now 6therwife^ their demerit is only the 
more apparent. Both th^n, and now, we are ftill 
the fame j and, if we would maintain our charafter, 
we muft not overlook their injuftice. They have 
ftiips, money, and horfes ; but we have good allies, 
whofe interefts we muft not abandon. Why. do we 
deliberate, while our enemies are in arms ? Let us 
take the field, with fpeed, and fight vdth all our 
might.*' The acclamations of-the people followed, 
and war was refolved. 

This refolution was taken in the fourteenth year War ^e- 
after the conclufion of the general peace ; but near ^"mned. 
a twelvemonth elapfed before the propereft mea- IxxxtH.'*. 
fures for invading Attaca could be finally adjufted A.c.43»» 
?!among the difcordant members of fo numerous a 
confederacy. It confifted of all the feven repub- General 
lies. of the Peloponnefus, except Argos and Achaia, confede- 
the firft of which from ambition, and the fecond Aihem;^ 
perhaps from moderation '% preferved, in the be- 

'^ The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the fubfequent meafures 
of that republic ; the moderation of Achaia is fuipe^edy from the na- 
ture of the Achsan laws, which have been ahready mentioned, and 
are pvticukrly e^plaiaed in vq WioTf of the Worldi vol. 9. c. ij. 
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CHAP, giimmg of the war, a fufpicious neutrality* Of the 
\_,-^^^» nine northern republics, Aciarnania alone declined 
joining the allies, its coaft, being particularly ex« 
pofed to the ravages of the Corcyrean fleets* The 
cities of Naupaftus and Piatsea, for reafons that 
will foon appear, were totally devoted to their 
Athenian proteftors ; whofe caufe was likewife 
embraced by feveral petty princes of I'heflaly. 
But all the other ftates b^ond the ifthmus" longed 
to follow the ftandard of Sparta, and to humble 
the afpiring ambition tf their too powerful neigh* 
hour, 
fends ^ ♦pj^g reprefentatives 6f thefe « various communi- 

embaflyto ties having, according to the received praftice of 
that re- Greece, affembled in the principal city of the con- 
^^'^* federacy, were ftimulated to adHon by the Ckain- 
thians, who, as their colony of Potidaea was ftill 
clofely befieged, laboured to accelerate reprifals on 
Attica, by exhibiting the moll advantageous pro- 
fpeft of the approaching war. They obfervedj 
*^ That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
fixty thoufand men, far out-numbered the enemy, 
whom they excelled ftill more in merit, than they 
furpaffed in number. The one was compofed of 
national troops, fighting for the independence of 
thofe countries in whofe government they had a 
fliare ; the other chiefly confifted in vile mercena- 
ries, whofe pay was their government and their 
country. If fupplies of money were requifite, the 
allied ftates would doubtlefs be more liberal and 
forward to defend their intereft and honour, than 
the reluQ:ant tributaries of Athens to rivet their 
Servitude and ch;un;s i and, if ftill more money 
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fhoulA be wanted^ the Delphic and Olympic trea* C H A P^ 
fores afibrded an inexhauftible refource, which 
could npt be better expended than in defending the 
(acred caufe of juftice and of Grecian freedom/' In 
order to gain full time, however, for fettling all 
matters among themfelves, the confederates dif- 
patched to Athens various overtures of accommo^ 
dation, which they well knew would be indignantly 
rejeSed. In each embaiTy they rofe in their de- 
mands, fucc^vely requiring the Athenians to raife 
the fiege of Potidaea; to Wepesl their prohibitory 
decree againft Megara ; to withd]:aw their garrlfon ' 

from ^gina ; in fine, to declare the independence 
of their colonies '\ 

Thefe laft demands were heard at Athens with which 
a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious "^^^ 
multitude, who had hitherto approved and admired ans. 
the afpiring views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink of the precipice to which he had con- 
duced them. They had hitherto pufhed the fiege 
of Potidaca with great vigour, but without any near 

'? fiefides complymg with the demands mendoned in the text, the 
Athenians- wfere required ** to expel the defcendants of thofe impious 
men who had. profaned the temple of Mmerva/' This alluded to an 
event which happened th^ ftrft year of the 45* Olympiad, or 59^ 
years before Chriit CyIon» a powerful Athenian, having feized the 
citadel, and afpiring at royalty, was defeated in his purpofe by Me- 
gaclesy a maternal anceftor of Pericles, who, having decoyed the ailo- 
tiaXes 4)£ Cylon from the temple of Minerva, butchered them with- 
out mercy, and with too little refpe<Sl for the privileges of that vene- 
rable fan^htary. The whole trania^UcHi b particularly related by 
Pltttarcb in his life of Solon. The renewal of fuch an antiquated 
complaint, at this jundlure, pointed particularly at Pericles, and (hewed 
the opimon which the 6p«fun$ entmaioed of his unrivalled influence 
and au(horit}i^ . 
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profpefl: of fuccefs. They muft now contend with 
a numerous confederaqr^ expofe their boafted gran^ 
deur to the doubtful chance of war, and exchange 
the toiufements and pleafures of the city for the 
toils and hardihips of a camp. Of thefe difcon« 
tented murmurs, the rivals and enemies of Pericles 
greedily availed themfelves to traduce the cha- 
rader and admlnftration of that illuftrious ftatejf- 
Ciamour ^^^* ^ ^as infinuated, that, facfificing to private 
excited paffion the intereft of his country, he had procured 
Pwides. ^^ imperious decree, of which the allies fo juftly 
complained, to r^ent the perfonal injury of his be- 
loved Afpafia, whofe family had been infulted by 
fome licentious youths of Megara ^K ^Diopeithes, 
Dracontides, and other demagogues, derided the 
folly of taking arms on fuch a frivolous pretence ; 
and, as preparatory to the impeachment of Pericles 
himfelf, the courts of juftice were fatigued with 
profecutions of his valuable friends. 
Perfecu- The philofopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 
ftatuary, reflefted more luftre than they could de- 
rive firom the protedi^n of any patron. The 
charader of Afpafia was of a mixed and doubtful 
kind. To the natural and fprightly graces of 
Ionia, her native country, fhe added extraordinary 
accomplilhments of mind and body ; and having 
acquired in high perfedion the talents and excel* 
lencies of the other fex, was accufed of being too 
indifferent to the honour of her own. Scarcely 
fuperior in modefty to Phryn^, Thais, or Erigo- 
nc '% her wit, her learning, and her eloquence, 

V See above, p.»o^. '^ See aboTti ^115. 
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excited . univd^ adiidratic^ dr €tivy '^^ whU^ ibe c H A h 
beauty of her fancy and of her perfon infpired mor^ ^ ^ 
tender fentiments into the fafceptible hreaft of Fe* 
ricles. She was reproached, not with%ebtertainm|| 
free votaries of pleafure; in heir &mily (whidi in .\ 

that age ivas regarded as a v^y allowable com* '5^^!' 
merce), biit.of feducing the yirtue, of . AthejQti^ii^ 
matrons ; a crime foverely punifh^d by \hp taws of 
every Grecian repubKc. But, we, hp^e rpafpii to ' 

infer innocence in this particular^ fiivCe flie yr^ 
faved by Pericles from the fiiry of an ei^ragjed po«- 
pulace, at a crifis when- his mod ilre^t^i^ §x^^f^p^ 
could not prevent the banilhment of:4j^]|^?gQiras 
and Phidias. ;: :;. 

The former was accufed of propa^dng dod:rines Baniih- 
mconfiftent with the eftablilhed reUgion ; the lat- ^^^^j. 
ter, of having indulged the very pardonable vanity nw and 
(as it ihould feem) of reprefenting himfelf and ^^^ 
his patron on the (hield of his a4np^ed ftatue of 
Minerva. There, with initmtable surti^ Phidias had 
engraved the renowned vi&ory of th« Atheoiam^ 
ove the warlike daughters of the Thermpdon *' j 
he had depided himfelf under the figure of;,a bald 
old man raifing a heavy ftone (sui allufion to his^ikill 
in archite&ure), while the features of Perides w;ere 
diftinguiihed in the countenance of an Athenmb 
chief, bravely combating the Queen o£ the Ama* 
3ons, though his elevated arm hid part of the 
face, and in fome meafvire concealed the refem- 
blance^. For this fididous crime, Phidias was 

"^ Plato in Menex. ^ Lyfiat Qra^ Fuaeb. 

?. Ilui. in Fml. a( Axifiot. de Mimd. 
VOL. ih p driven 
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C HA P* dmetk from a city which had been acbmed hj the 
imv^earied bbours of his l6ng life, and debarred 
beholdmg thofe 'wcnukrs of art which his fubhme 
genius had created. 
Aecu&- The accu&dbA of the principal friends of Peri- 
^S^ des paved the way for his own. He was reproached 
with embezzling the public ireafure ; but^ on this 
occafion, plain h,Gts confounded the artifices of his 
enemies* It was proved, that his private expences 
were juftly proportioned to the meafure of his 
patrimony; many inftances were brought of h^ 
generous omtempt of wealth in the fervice of his 
country; imd it appeared, after the ftri&eft exa- 
minadon, that his fortune had not increafed fince 
he was iittruft^ with the exchequer. This ho- 
nouiable difpiay of unfiiaken prc^ity, which had 
ev& fcmxied the bafis of the audiority ^^ of Pericles, 
ftgsdn reccmdled to him the unfteady affefUons of 
his tountrym^, and gave refiftlefs force to that 
famous and &tal 'ipeeclt, wldch unalterably deter- 
mined die war of Pdoponnefus. 

^ llttt tti&iiblvf 9 ^rfuch it siven ty tfie tiupartialttjr of Thucy- 
didcit defirm 9t ootfe the nmneroai a^perfiant of the comk poeu of 
the tunes which havel)een edpied by inutarch^ and £rom hhn tniH 
ftribed by modem ^tiE^en. Pcridei, it is laid* niied the war of 
Pel^ponkiefiist inertly for his own convesience and fafety ; and -wu 
encouraged to this meafure by the advice of his kiniman Alcibiades» 
then a boy ; v^y caOing one day at h]# 'houfey ww re&ied admit- 
tasce^ ^ liecaufe Pericles was occupied in confidering how he might 
beil ftate his accounts.'* ** Let him rather confider/' (aid the (ama- 
dous itripfing» ^ how to give no account at aU/* Fenckstook the 
Wot* and involved his countiy in a wary winch attowed no time Cor 
exai^ikung the fiablic expenditure. Such anecdotes may amufe thofe 
wko can believe itixau 

I «« Often 
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«< Oftea -liaye I deebred, i!«th«niaiDS ! that tw C H A F. 

muft not obey the linjuft commanids of our eiie» , ,^ ^ -* ^ 
mies. I am ftill firmly of that mind, convinced as He jufiifiei 
I am of the dangerous viciffitudes of war and foi^- ^^^^ 
tune; and that human hopes, defigns^ and pur- mamtaba 
fuits, are all fleeting and f^lacious. Yet, in the ^enwrf. 
prefent cnfis, neceffity asid glory ihould alike fix us war ; 
to this immovable refolution. The decree againft 
Megara, which the firft embafly required us t& re- 
peal, is not the cBivSe of il&t hoMe jedoofy which 
has longjll^retly envied our gr^tnefs, and "whifii 
has xic^ more openly confpired our deftrudion. 
Yet^hat decr^, of which fome men have fpoken 
fdi* lightly, involved the honour of our coundls and 
the (lability of our anpire. By pufiUanimoufly 
repealing it, we Ihould bave emboldened our ene- 
mies, who, notwithftanding our proper firmnds in 
the firft inftance, have yet fucceffively rifen to 
higher and more arbitrary demands; demands 
which merit to beanfwered, not by embaifies, but 
by arms. 

^^ The flouriihing refources, and adual ftrength, exphios 
of the republic, affords us the moft flattering pro- ^^ 
fpeSt of nulitary fuccefs. Impregnably fortified by and r^ 
land,' our fliores are defended by three h\mdred ^^^ ^ 
gallies ; befides a body of cavalry, to the number Uc i 
of twelve hundred, together with two thoufand 
archers, we can immediately take the field with 
thirteen thoufand pikem^n, without draining our 
foreign garrifons, or diminifliing the complete 
number of fixteen thoufand men who defend the 
walls and fortrefles in Attica. The wealthy fea- > 
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^kAP. ports of Thrace aiid Macedon ; the flotudfliing co- 
^^ ^ IcmeB of Ionia, Eolia^ and Doria ; in a word, the 
whole extenfive coaft of the Afiatic pemnfula, ac- 
knowledge, by annual: contributions, the fove- 
rdgnty of our guardkn navy^ whofe ftrength k 
ihcreafed by the ftips of Chios, Leflbos, and Cor- 
cyra, wbSLe the fnfialler iflands fumiih us, according 
to their ability, with money and troops. Athens 
thus reigns queen of a thoufahd ** tributary re- 
publics, and notWithftanding the expences incurred 
kg the fiege of Potidssa, and the architedural orna- 
ments of the city, flie poflefles fix thoufand talents 
in her treafury. ' 

vWchke *< The fituation of our enemies is totally the 
with the ^*verfe. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 
weakneft numbers, they may be roufed to a tranfient, deful- 
^^y . '*^^ aflfiiult ; but deftitute of refources, and divided 
in interefts, they are totally incapable of any 
fteady, perfevering exertion. With fiity thoufand 
men they may enter Attica ; and if our nn&afon- 
able courage gives them an opportunity, may win 
a battle ; but unlefs our rafli imprudence aflifts 
and enables them, they cannot pofiibly profectite 
a fucce&ful war. Indeed^ Athenians ! I cbead left 
the power of the enemy, thsm your own ungovern- 
able fpirit. Inftead of bang feducei from your 
fecurity, by a vain defire to defend, agau^ft fupe- 
rior numbers, your plantations and villas in the 

*♦ Arfftoph, Velp. He lays, that twenty thouiand Athenians 
might live a$ in the Elyfian fields, if each tributary city undertook 
to provide for twenty citizens* V, joji &c» 
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open country, you ought- to d^afoy thofe foper^ CHAP, 
fluous poffeffioi^ -with your o^^^ hands.^ To youi » tJ' j. 
who receive the cpnvemences of- life from fi> many 
diftant dependencies, the devaftiction o£ Attica is a 
matter of fmall moment; but how can your ene. 
mies repair, ;how can theyfurvive thedevaftadon . 
of the iPeloponnefus ? How can they prevent, or , 
remedy, this.£sutal, this intolerable calamity, ; while , 

the fquadnons of Athens command the furrounding 
feassJ . If» thefe confideratians he allowed their full 
weight.; if reafon, not paflion, conduds the war ; : 

it feemsfcarcdy in the power of foi^tune ta rd> you 
of vi&oryi Yet let us anfwer the Peloponndians diaates a 
with moderation, '.< that we will not foAid the Me* \^^^^ 
gareans^our ports and mai^ets, if the Spartans, aiid ponoefian^ 
other ftates of Greece, abolifh their exclufive and 
inhofpitable. laws : >that^e will reftore independent 
.gc^r^inm^its to. fuch cidei3 9S. were free at the laft 
treaty of' Peace, provide^ the Spartans engage to 
imitate this, example : that. we are ready tb fubmit 
all/diflFerenres to the impartial dedfion of any 
equitabl&.tribmial; and that, .although thefe cc^i- 
defceading , overtures . be rejeOred, we will not 
commence hofiilities, but are prepared to repel 
them iwithounairual vigoiur*V The affembly which k 
murmm-ed applaufe ; a decree was propofed and ^^2o« 

- . ^ ,'...:,..■ • , of war* 

^ Jn pxxiniming. die.fpeech. afcribed tp Ferides^ on iki$ occaiioB» 
by Thucydidesy the attentive reader will perceive, that it fuppofes the 
knowledge' of ^fevetil 'events omitted in the precediiig narrative of 
tlut hifiomn^ ^t?vrhich,I have relJ|ted in the teact* The Englilh 
fpeech 18 ihorter than the Greeks but contains more information^ 
cc^edted £roih Plutarch> Diodorusy Arifiophanesy and the %d book of 
Tlittcydiderhimfelf. 
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C It A P. nti§ed i the ambaflkdors returned home with the 
/^ ^ reply 4i£i:ai;ed by Pericles ; wMch^ moderate as 
^ it feented to the Athenkn ftatefman, founded like 
an inmiedkte dedaration of war to the Spartans 
aod their -allies. 
lie The* ^^ mODtbs after the battle of Potidaea, the 
bans fur- Xhdians^ who were the moft powerful and the mofl 
^ daiing of thefe allies, undotook a military enter* 
oiymp. prife againfi; the fmall but magnanimous republic 
5^^*; of Plataea. Though fituate in the heart of Boco* 
May the da, amidft numerous and ifi^u'like enemies, the 
^ Plataons ftill preferved an unflidken fidelity to 
Athens, whqfe toils and tnumphs they had ifaared 
in the Perfian war. Yet evMi this feeble commu* 
nity, furrounded on every fid^ by hoftile BGDodans, 
* was not exempted from! domeftic • difo>rd. Nau* 
cUdes, the perfidious and bloody leader of an arif* 
tocratical £ai6ion, engaged to betray the Hatsean 
gates to a body of for^pi troops provided they 
enabled him to overturn the democracy, and to 
take venge&ace on his political adver&rks, whom 
he regarded as his perfonal foes. Eurymachus, a 
Bd>le and wealthy Theban, with whom, in the 
nsune^of his aflbciates, this fanguinary agreement 
had been contraSed, entered Plataea with three 
hundred ;of his countrymen, at the fiiA watch of 
the night ; but, regardlels of their promife to 
Nauclkles^ who expe&ed that they would break 
tumultuoufly into the houfes, and. butcher his ene- 
mies, the Tbebans formed regufauiy in arms, and 
remained cjuietly in the market-place^. having iflued 
a proclamadon to invite all the ddacoia iodifiofi- 
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minacely to become allies to Ttiebes^ The Pla- caap» 
tasans readily^ accepted a propofal v^^h delivered ^ 
them from' the terrc»: of immediate death* But " 
vfivie thej fucceffively ratified the agreement, th^ 
obferved, with muced ihame and joy, that dajflmefi, 
and furprife bad greatly augmented thiC number of. 
the invaders. Encouraged by t^us dtfcoyery, 
they fecretly dafpa(ched a m^eager to Athens}, 
and, while they expected the a^i^ance of their difr 
tant proteftor, det^mined to leave nothing untried 
for their own deUverance. . . 

- The night was. fpeait ia an . operation ncjtl^ Daring en- 
daring than exiraprdinary. As they could Vfff^ ofS^U- 
afiemble in the ftreets without alarming fufpiqon.» tseans* 
they di^ through the interior waU§ of their houfe% -^ 
and fortified the outward in the bed manner the ^ 
time would allow, with their plpugh^, carts, and 
other infbruments of hufbandjry. Before day^bre^ 
the work \*4s complete ; when, w^ pne con^^ 
they ruihed furiouily againft thft.^^y^ the wp« 
men and children animating wi^^^^^i^n^d fbrie^ 
and geftures the efforts of their. >Jfag€- It wa^ 
night, and a florm of rain and thunder augmepted 
the gloomy tenrors of the battle. The Thebans 
were unacquainted with the ground ; abo;^e ai^ 
hundred fell ; near two hundred fled in trepid^tip^i 
to a lofty and fpacious tower adjoining the walls, 
which. theymiftook for one of the gates^of th? 
otf..: In the firft movements of refentmentj the 
Plataeans prepared to bum them alive ; but a nio- 
ment's rdie£tion deterred them from this dangerctis 
cruelty* Meanwhile a confidexable body of The* 
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Clid^.}yms suivdnced towards Phtsea, toto4>perate \)nth 

^ ^)^ ;theirdountrymciri. iTheir progrefr Knduld have been 

faaftfened by a fbgidTe who met' them, and related 

tKe mifcarriage of the enterprife, had not the heavy 

1^ fo much fwelled the Afopos, that an UTnifual 

iashe wa$ Q>ent tn croffing that river* They had. 

feairicely eiitered tl^ Phtaean territory , when a k* 

cbnd tneflfenger informed them^ t)iat thdr imfor*. 

tUnate comptoions Were all kiUed pr : ta^en pri* 

doners. .Upon this intelligence they paufed to con-- 

lider, .^firhetlier, inftead of proceeding to the Fla* 

tsan walls, where the^ could not perform any im-* 

mediate fervice, they ought not, as an eafier enter^* 

prife, to feize the citizens of dhiat.pkce^'w£(b; 

were diiperfed over dieir villag^ in 't^< opeA: 

country. ' -^ '■ -'^ '.-i. \ . 

Thar fln^ But while they deliberate on di|s deafiire^ a Pla«' 

^^^ teean herald arrived, complaining of the :uajuft> aiid? 

die The- moft unexpeded infra£tion of thq ^peace, by ^t daring) 

bans with* and atrodous confetracy; coqlmandiiig tlie ^l^bck 

out danger , . ,. » . i 7 ^ r -ra 

to them- bans unmednitely' to leave the temtory' of rbh 
^"'^ tsca, if they hoped to deliver thdr fellow-rcitizena 
firom captivity ; and denouncing, ; if^ they i^fiifed 
compliance, that their counjtrymen would inetkabljs 
be ptmiflied widi a cruel death: This flnattagem* 
no lefs audacious than artful, prevailed I^liid 
enemy to repafs the Afdpusf^ white !the Flatasans 
loft not a moment to afleii^le witfam thdriWadk 
the fcattered mhabitants of their fields and: villas r 
2md braving the Theban refentm^t, (be immedialS 
efl^eds of which they had rendered impotient^ naff 
iacred the unhappy prifimers, to die nulnber ofiao 
' V hundred 
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hondudd and eighty, among \?hom was Euryma- c^HAP.' 
chus,' the chief promoter of the expedition; Aftw^ c-^^L^ 
this fignal a£k of vengeance^ they ftrengthaied the^ 
Works o^ the place ; tranfported their mves and 
childi^en: to the tributary iihnds of Athens ; and/ 
that they might more fecurely fuftain the expefted 
fiege, required and rec^v^d irom that republic a- 
plentiful fupply of provifions, and a confiderable 
reinforcement of troops. 

The fword was now drawn, -and both parties Prepara- 
feemed eager to exert their utmoft ftrength. The ^^^ ^*^ 
Spartans fummoned their confederates to the Ifth-^ both fides. 
mus; demanded money and (hips from thdr Ita- A.c*45i.\ 
lion and. Italian colonies ; and folicited affiftance 
from th^ Pedian monarch Artaxerxes, and from 
Perdidcas King of Macedon ; both of whom natu- ' 
raUy regarded the Athenians :as dangerous neigh- 
bours, and ambitious- .invades of their c6a{ls. 
The people of Athens alfo condefcended to crave 
liid aM'of Barbarians, ai^d^ ddlually contra&ed ati 
allitmoe with Sitalces, the; warlike chief of the 
Odryfiao^, who formed the moft powerful tribe id. 
Upfiei Thrace. They reqmred at the fame time 
in'inunecfiate fupply of cavalry froip their The£- 
tfalian ' allies^ while th^ir fleet already cruifed ok 
tiMi^coall of Peloponnefus, lb confirm the fidelity 
bf tiale iwTonnding ifliinds; an 6bje£i; deemed ef- 
^fpoiM t6 >.the fucceisful invaiionof that territory. 
/i^e^uliez)perienced youth^tiextremelyoiimerousin 
moid; o^pikblics. of Orisece^'frejoiced at the |>rofpefik 
-of ItaniDiiHie'a^i (awiand.dl*eaded the general 
commotion, darkly foretold^ as they thoughi;, by 

ancient 
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c H A P*^ ancient oracles and prophcicies^ but clearly and re- 
^, ^- . _f cmtly announced, by an /earthquake .in the facred, 
" and thitherto immovable ifland of Ikios* Such 
"wras the ardour of preparation, that ooly a few 
v^eeks aft^: the.furprife of Flatsea, the Laioedas- 
monian conf^d^rate^^ to the: number of : Axty thou- 
iand, affembled from (he. north andJijH^, at. the 
Corinthian Iflhmus. The feveral - efuninuiutijes 
were refpedively commanded by leaders of their 
own appointment ; but the general cQnduS: of the 
war was intruiled to Archid^mus^^ the Spartan 
King. - . — \ 

Ar^da- In a council of the chiefs, that prince warmly 
S^ffefthe stpproved their alacrity in taking the fi^ld, and ex* 
confede- tolled the greatnefs and bravery of an army, the 
moft numerous and beft provided that had ever 
followed the ftandard of any Orecian general. Yet 
their preparations, he faid, however extraordinary, 
were not greater than their enterprife required. 
They waged war with a people not lefs powerful, 
than adive and daring ; who had.dHcemm^it to 
perceive, and ability to improve, every ppportunity 
of adiwitage; and whofe refentment wsould baas 
mndi-tinflam^, as thdr pride would be wounded, 
hy the appraach of invadiug enemies. It feemed 
probable, that the Athenians would not allow their 
lands to !be wafted, without attempting to defend 
them. The confederates, therefore, muft be always 
on their guard ; their difcipline muft be ftriid:, regu- 
lar, and uniform ; to elude the (kill, and to oppofe 
lUbe ftrength of Athens, demanded thdr utmoft vi- 
gilance/ami activity. 

Archi- 
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.AMhidamus, after leadix^iiis army into Attiea, C HA E. 
k&fBoa bbnneable for aOowing their martial ardour to >_ -^^^ j. 
evapdrate in the fruitlefs fiege of Oeaoe, the ftrong- Leads 
eft Athenian town towards the foudiem frontier o£ ^^^ 
Boeoda* This tedious and unfucce&fiil operation 
emricded the Athenians, tx> complete, without inter^ 
nqiCion, the lingular plan of defence fo ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. They haftmed 
thedefolaticHi of their own fields ; demoKfhed their 
delighted gardens, and villas, which it had been 
their^ pride to adorn ; and tranfported, either to 
Athens or the ifles, their valuable effeds, their 
catde, furniture, and even the frames of dieb 
houies. The mimierous inhabitants of 'the country 
towns and villages, where the more opulent Athei- 
nians commonly fpent the greater part of their time^ 
flocked to the capital which was well fumifhed ^ 

with the means of fubfiftence, though not of ac- 
commodatkm, for fuch a promifcuous crowd of 
ftrangers, with their famiKes, flaves, or fervants. 
Many people of lower rank, deftitnte of private 
dwellings, were obliged to occupy the pnoblic halls, 
the groves and temples, the walls and battlements. 
Even peribns of diftin&ion were naxrowly and 
meaniy lodged ^'^ an inconvenience feverely felt by 
meaaccuftomed to live at large m the country, in 
niral eafe and ^elegance. But refentm^t ag^dnft 
the ipuJb4ic enemy blunted thei fenfe of peribaal 
^harrffltip, and filiaiced every murmur ctf private 
complaint. 

Meanwhite the confederate army, having raifed t^ con- 
the fiege of Oeno^ advanced along the eaftem federates 

r ^. ravage Au 

frontier ^c^^ 
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O H A P^ frcmder of Attica ; and vrithin eighty days after the 
^ ^^^ , _r fiirpnfe of Platasa^ invaded die Thnifian pUuhy the 
oiymp. . richeft'ornaiiieBt of the Athenian territory* Hav* 
^^^^^^^ hig wafted that {valuable diftrid with £re andiword, 
they prpcee&d to Elenfis, and from < thence to 
Achamae, ' the larg^ borough in the coinmon-^ 
wealth,, andi only, eight.. ihfles diftant tfnpm.the 
caphaL * Thene they continiied an uniifbal length 
of dme, gradually: demolifhing the hou&s and plan^ 
tations,. and daily ^ex^ixafingevecyi ad of rapacious 
cruelty^ with ia vjew mther to draw, the enen^y ix> a 
faattle,,ofeto difboiver.whedier they. were unalterably 
determined to. keep.mthin their, walls; a x^efolution:, 
which, . if. jcldarly.afceirtained, would enable the. bu 
vaders .to -, proceed with more boldneis and eSed, 
and to carry on l^dr. ravages iwith fecurity, even, to 
the gates of Athras. .. . ; : . . 

TheAthe- The Athenians, hitherto intent on their. nasal 
"**"•/!" preparations, had exei;ted an uncommon d^reeof 
injuries, patience and felfncommand. . But, their unruly pa& 
iions could .no; longer be reftrained,^ when they 
learned the proceedings in Acharnae. The pro^ 
prietors of that rich and extenilve diftrid boafted 
that they alone could fend three thou£m4 brave 
fpearmen into, the j field, and lame<lfeed>' that .they 
fjhould remain cooped up in diflionourable confine^ 
ment,^ whilei their .pQffiif&ons fell a priay to an bofliie 
invader. Their animated complahita infiamefl the 
kindred ardour of the Athenian youth. It appeared 
unworthy of thofe who had fo often ravaged with 
impunity the territories of their neighbours^ pa* 
tiently to behold the defoladon of their own* Inr 

terefted 
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terefted priefts annouiiced apjproaching (Calamity ; CHAP, 
ieditibus orators clamoured againft the timid Coun- 
cils of Pericles ; the impetuous youth required 
their general to lead them to battle. Amidft this 
popular commotion, the accomplifhed general and 
ftatefinan remained unmoved, bravely refifting the 
ftorm,^^ dexteroufly eluding its force. Though 
determined not to rifk an engagement with the con- 
federates, he .feafonably employed the Athenian ; - 
and Theiialian cavalry to beat up -their quarters, 
to intercept their convoys, to ha^s, furprife, or 
cut oflF their advanced parties. While thefe en- 
teiprifes tended to divert or appeafe the tumult, ^ 
fleet of an hundred and fifty fail ravaged the de^ 
£encelefs coaft of Peloponnefos. A fquadron, lefs 
numerous, made a defcent on L6cris. The rebel- 
lious inhabitants of jEgiha were driven from their 
pofleflions, and an Athenian colony was fettled in 
that ifland. The wretched fugitives, whofe country 
had- long rivalled Athens itfelf in wealth, com- 
merce, and naval power, received the maritime dif- 
txiSt of Thyrea** from the bounty of their Spartan 
prote&ors. 

Intelligence of thiefe proceedings, and flill more The con- 
the fcardty of provifions, engaged the confederates federates 
to return to. their refpeftive republics. Havmg ^^^a**^ 
advanced by the eaftem, they rerired along the 
weftem, frontier of Attica j every place in their line 

^ Thi» difiridl lay on the frontier of the Az^ive and Lacedaemonian 
tenitoryy aind had long formed an objedi of contention between thofe 
repttblici. See vol. i. pp. 3 a »> 3 25* 

.. , . ... ^^ 
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CHAP, of march experiencing the fa|al cffefls of thdr re- 
fentment or rapacity. Soon after their retreat, Pe- 
ricles, towards the beginning of autumn, led out 
the Athenians to ravage the neighbquring and hoftile 
territory of Megara. The invading army was ac- 
cidentally obferved by the fleet, while it returned 
from the coaft of Peloponnefus. The failors haft- 
Perictes ened to fliare the danger and plunder. The whole 
l^gj^^ ' Athenian force thus amounted to nearly twenty 
thoufand men ; a number far more than fufBcient to 
deprive the induftrious Megareans of the hopes of a 
icanty harveft, earned with infinite toil and care, in 
their narrow mountainous diftrid. 

The wint^ was not diftinguifhed . by any ini^ 
portant e:iq)edition on either fide. The Ck>rbthi- 
ans, long inured to the fea in all feafons, carried on 
indecifive hoftiUties againft the Athenian allies in 
Acarnania. During diis inactive portion of the 
year, the Athenians, as well as their enemies, were 
employed in celebrating the manory of the ilain, 
with much funeral pomp, and high encomiums on 
their valour "^^^ in diftributing the prizes of merit 

among 

^ This meiinifiil folemmty as praftifed by the AdmwuMt is 

delcribed by Thucydides, 1. u. p. xao» & ieqq. The bones of the 
deceafed were brought to a tabernacle previoufly credited for recm- 
ing them. On the day sqipointed for the jFiineraly ^ey were convey- 
ed fitnn thence in cyprefs cofiinsy drawn on carriagesy one for each 
tribey to the public fepulchre in the Ceramicus^ the moft beaatifbl 
fuburb of the city. The relatidhs of the dead decked out the re- 
mains of thdr friends as they judged moft proper (See Lyfias againft 
jAgoratus). " One empty bier was drawn along in honour of thofe 
whole "bodies had not been recovered. Perfons of erery age» and of 
either lex, citizens and ftrangers> attended this foltimnity. Wlien 
the bones were depofited in the earth} fome citizen of dignity and 

meritf 
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among the furvivmg warriors ; in confirming thar C RAF. 
refpe^ve alliances ; and in fortifying fuch phces on , - -V^ . 
their fkoitier as feemed mofl: expofed to milkary 
excurfions, or naval defcents. 

The return of fummer brought back into Attica Tbeplagae 
the Peloponnel^an invaders ; but it likewife intio- ^*^^ 
duced a far more dreadful calamity. A deitrudive A. c. 330. 
peftilence, ^igendered in Ethiopia, infe&ed Egypt, 
and fpread over great part o£ die dominions of the 
King of Perfia. Hiflory ddes not explain by what 
hiesms this fatal diforder was communicate to 
Greece. The year .had been in other refpeds re- 
markably healthful. As the difeafe firfl: appeared 
in the Pirasus, die principal Athenian harbour, we 
jnay be allowed to ccmjeAure, diat it ^wzs imported 
from, the eaft^ ^ther by the Athenian merchant- 
men, ortty the fliips of war, which annually failed 
to tiiat quaiter, in order to levy money on the tri- 
butary dues. When its miferable fymptpms broke 
oat in Ae Brasus, die inhabitams fufpeded that 
die^nemy had poifoned their wells. But it foon 
extended over the adjoining difhids, and raged 



merity named b^ the fbite» mounted a lofty puljnty and pronounced 
the puitgytic 0t the deceafed» of their anceftors, and the Athenian re^ 
puUic* On thb occaiion> Pericles himfelf had been appomted to that 
fi>lemn office* He petformed it with great dignity. ISa ^peech» con- 
taining afanoft as many ideas as wordsy is incapable of abridgment ; nor 
does its nature 9dmit the inierticm of it intnre in the prefent fa]fiory» in 
which eloquence is confidaned merely as an engine of govemmenty 
and- fuch Q^eches only introduced as influenced public refolutions and 
mtafines*. Itis^howeyery worthy of observation, that h& magnificent 
di^lay of the advantages, ^e fecurity, and the glory of Athens, forms 
a ftriking contraft with the unexpeifted calamities which foon over* 
whelmed hk ii|kappy country* 

with 
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c H A F. iKfith peculiar violence in the populous ftreets wUeh 
^ 5^' . furrounded the dtadeL 

Defcrip- ^ . The malady appeared under various forms, in 
ti^ofthat different conftitutions} but its fpecific fymptoms 
were invariably the fame. It began vidth a burn- 
ing heat in the head ; the eyes were red and in- 
flamed ; the tongue and mouth had the colour of 
bkxxL The pain and inflammation defcended to 
the breafl: with inezpreflible anguifli ; the flsin'was 
covered with ulcers ; the body of a livid red ; the 
external heat not fenfible to the touch, but the in- 
ternal fo violent, that the flighteft covering could 
not be indured* An infatiable thuil was an uni- 
verfal fymptom; and, when indulged, iftcreafed 
the diforder. When the bowels were attacl^ed, 
the patient foon periflied through debility/ Some 
lived feven or nine days, and died of a fevor, with 
apparent remains of ftrength. The life yms faved 
whoi the internal vigour, diverted the courfe of the 
difeafe towards the extremities. Thofe who once 
recovered were never dangeroufly attacked a fe- 
cond time, from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thenceforth fuperior to every bodily in- 
Itseffedb firmity. The diforder, which was always accom« 
^.^ panied with an extreme dejedion of fpints^ often 
impaired the judgment as well as the memory. 
All remedies, human and divine, were employed 
in vain to flop the progrefs of this htii contagion* 
The miferable crowds expired in the temples, pre- 
ferring unavailing prayers to the god8» A fliock- 
ing fpe£tacle was feen round the facred fountains, 
where multitudes lay dead, or p^lfl^ed in ago* 

lufing 
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htfing torture. At length all medical a0iftance C; H a p« 

was defpifed ^\ and all religious ceremonies neg- , ^ ^^ j 
Icded. Cpntinijially fufiering or appreb^iding the on monOi* 
moft dreadful calamities, the Athenians became 
equally regardlefs of laws human and divine* The 
fleeting mpnient only was theirs. About the fii* 
ture they felt no concern, nor did they believe it 
of concern to the gods, fince all, good or bad, alike 
periihed. Decency no lortger impofing refpefl:^ 
the only purfuit was that of prefent pleafure. To 
beings of an hour, the dread of punifhment 
formed no reftraint ; to vi£tims of mifery> con* 
fcience prefented no terrors. Athens thus exhibit- 
ed at once whatever is moft afHiding in wretched- 
nefs, and moft miferable in vice, uniting to the rage 
of difeafe the more deftru^ive fviry of unbridled 
paffions. 

Wliile 4:he city fell a prey to thefe accumulated Devaft** 
evils, the country was laid wafte. by an implacable ^^^ 
enemy. On the prefent occafion, the confederates oiymp. 
adva9ced beyond Athens; they deftroyed the works ^^ ^' 
ox the mmers on mount Launutn ; and, having 

^ The fuppoM decr^ of the Athenians in falvour 6f Hippocratedy 
fays, tha^ his fcholars ihewed the means both of preventing . and 
curing the plague. Tat j x^V ^^f ^'f "*? ouj<PaXug 5*a(^£i/|acr0a* rof Xo* - 
f«> ; and ag^n^ 'Ottwj t? 4»t^*x>? 5o0E*<ra oco^PaXto^ au^u mq xoc|utyovT«r« 
Hippocrates, .p. 1^90. This decree, therefwe, as well as the letters 
of Hippocrates, mentioning the plague at Athens, are unqueHionably 
Ipurious. The malady is minutely defcribed by Thucydides, Lii. 
c. xlvii.; by Lucretius, 1. vi. ver. 113 6* & feqq^ Diodoru^^ L xii* di^ 
fers widely from them botli, probably having copied from Ephorus and 
Theopompus. Hippocrates has feveral cafes of the plague from 
Thafos, Abderai &c. but not one from Athens. See ifippocrat. do 
Morbis Epidem. 
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c HA A vavftged all that fouthera diftria, as weH as Ae 
i_,-T^A_f coaft oppofite to Euboea and Naitos, ^y traced a 
line of devaftation along tiie Marotboman fhore, the 
glorious fc€9ie of an immortal vi&ory^ obtamed by 
the valoai' of Athens, m defence of thofe very ftates 
by which her own territories were now fo cruelly 
defolated. 
JfLtgnaiii^ If confdous wifdom and reSikude were not fu- 
']^ricies* perio*" t^ erery affault of fortune, the manly foul of 
Pericles muft have funk under the weight of fuch 
inuItq>Hed calamitteSir But his fortitude ftill fup« 
ported him amidft the ffood of pubMc and domeftic 
woe. With decait and magnanimous compofure, 
he beheld Ae unhapy fate of bis numerous and 
flourishing family, fecceflitely fiiatched away by 
the rapacious peftilaice^ At the funetal of the laft 
of his fons, he dropped, indeed, a few rehifbnt 
tears of paternal tendernefs ; but aihamed of this 
momentary weakness, he bent hi^ undeje^led mind 
to the defence of the republic. Having €olle£):ed 
an hundred Athenian, together with fifty Chian 
or Lefbum veflels, he failed through the Saronic 
gulph, and ravaged the unproteSed coaits of Elis, 
' Argos, and Laconia* While this armament 

weighed anchor in the Piraeus, there happened afi 
eclipfe of the fun *% which terrified the fuperfti- 
tious mariners-, whofe minds were already clouded 
by calamity* The pilot of the admiral galjey be- 
trayed the xnoA unmanly cowardice^ when PcsricleS; 

^ Plutarcli. in PencL But s» Thucydides mentioiu no fuch ecHp/e 
that fummer, although extremely attentive in recording fuch phsno- 
inena^ wo may iufpe^ the chronology of Fhitarchb 
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l)tf oi^g A cloak before his eyes^ alked, ^* whether ^ ^ -P* 
the obfcurity furprifed him ?'* the pilot 'anfwering ;_-/,_/ 
him in the negative, " Neither/' rejoined Pericles, 
ought an eclipfe of the fun, odcafioned by the inter- 
vention of a revolving planet, which intercepts its 

light." 

Having arrived on the Argollc coaft, the Athe- Hwunfor- 
nians laid liege to the facred city Epidaurus, whofe *^q^^^ ' 
inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favour of ^fcu- the Peio- 
lapius. The plague again breaking out in the fleet, gp®^*^- 
was naturally afcribed to the vengeance of that Lcxxvii. 3. 
offended divinity* They raifed the fiege of Epi* -A- 0.430- 
daurus ; nor were their operations more fuccefsful 
againft Treezen€, Hermionc, and other Pelopcxtine-- 
fian cities* They took only the fmall fortrefe of 
Prafidc, a lea*»port of Laconia ; after which they 
returned to the Piraeus, afHifted with the pefUlence, 
and without having performed any thing fuitable to 
the greatnefs of the armament, or the public ex- 
pedation. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace was flill Athenians 
more unfortunate. Into that country Agnoh con- j^^" 
du&ed a body of four thoufand men, to co-operate U> Thrace, 
with Phormio in the fiege of Potidsea. But in the 
fpace of forty days, he loft one thoufand and fifty 
foldiers in the plague ; and the only confequence 
of his expedition was, to infed the northern army 
with that melancholy diforder. 

Thefe multiplied difafters reduced the Athenians Pericles 
to defpair. Their fufferings exceeded example and ^^^<=«^ , 
belief, while they were deprived of the only ex- 
pefted confolation, the pleafure of revenge* The 
Q. a bulk 
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CHAP. buJk of the people defired peace on any termrfi 
^ . -^-_^ Ambafladors were fent to Sparta, but not admitted 
to an audience. The orators clamoured and tra- 
duced Pericles. The imdifeerning populace afcribed 
their misfortwies to the unhappy effeft of his coun- 
cils : but his magnanimity did not yet forfake him ; 
and, for the laft time, he addreffed the affembly : 
' The mag. " Your anger, Athenians ! occafions no furprife, 
ttanimous b^caufe it comes not unexpefted. Your complaints 
of his M excite no refentment, becaufe to complain is the 
A^^Ah^^ right of the miferable. Yet, as you i^ftake both 
Riam. the cavife and the meafure of yourpref^^nt calamity, 
I will venture to expofe fuch dangerous^ and, if not 
fpeedily correded,. fuch fatal errors. The juftice 
and neceffity of the war I have often had occafion 
to' exprlain : it is juft, that you, who have protefted 
and fav^d, fhould govern Greece ; it isneceffary, 
if you would affert your pre-eminence, that you 
ftpuld now refift the Peloponnefians. On main- 
taining this refolution, not your honour only, but 
your fafety, depends.. The fovereignty of Greece 
cannot j like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 
taken up with indifference, or without danger laid 
down. That well-earned dominion, which you 
have fometimes exercifed tyrannically, muft be up- 
held and defended, otherwife you muft fubmit, 
without refour^e, to the refentment of your injured 
allies, and the animofity of your inveterate enemies. 
The hardfhips, to which you wer^ expofed from the 
latter, I forefaw and foretold ^ the peftiknce, that 
fudden and improbable calamity, it was impbffible 
for human prudence to conjecture j yet great and 

imexpeSed 
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tmexpefted as our misfortunes have beeri>'and con- C H A F. 
tinue, they are ftiU accidental and tranfitory, while 
the advantages of this neceflary war are permanent, 
and its glory will be immortal. The greatnefs of 
that empire which we ftrive to uphold, extends be- 
yond the territories of our moft diflant allies. Of . 
the two elements, deftined for the ufe of men, the 
fea and the land, we abfoldtely command the one, 
nor is there any kingdom or republic, or confed- 
eracy, in a condition to difpute our dominipn. Let 
this consideration elevate our hopes ; and perfonal 
affli£Hons will be drowned in the tide of public prof- 
perity. Let us bear, with refignation, the ftrokes of 
Providence; and we fhall repel, with vigour,. the 
aflaults of your enemies. It is the hereditary and 
glorious diftinftion of our republic, never to yield 
to adyerfity. We have^ defied danger, expended 
treafure and Wood ; and, amidft obftinate and for- 
midable wars, augmented the power, and extended 
the fame, of a city unrivalled in wealth, populouf- 
nefs, and fplendour, and governed by laws and in- 
ftiturions worthy of its magnif&ence and renown. 
If Athens muft perifli, (as what human grandeur is 
not fubjeft to decay ?) let her never fall, at leaft, 
through our pufiUanimity, a fall that would cancel 
the merit of our former virtue, and deftroy at once 
that edifice of glory which k has been the work of 
ages to rear. When our walls and harbours ar^ 
no more ; when the terror of our navy (hall have 
ceafed, and our external magnificence have fallen 
tb decay, the glory of Athens fhall remain : this is. 
the prize which I have hith^o exhorted, and ftill 
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CHAP. eKhort you to defend, rcgardlefs of the clamours of 
floth, the fufpidons of cowardice, or the perfecurioq 
of envy/* 

Death and Sucji Were the fentiment8 of Pericles, who, on 
^^^"^ this occafion, declared to his aflembled country- 
oiymp. naen, with the freedom of confcious merit, that he 
kxxyii. 4. fei( himfelf inferior to none in wifdom to difcover, 
*^*?* and abilities to explain cand promote, the meafures 
mod honourable and ufeful ; that he was a fincere 
and ardent lover of the republic, unbiaffed by the dic- 
tates of felfifhnefs, unfeduped by the allurements of 
partiality. The anger of the Athenians evaporated in 
impofing on him a fmall fine, and fhortly afterwards, 
they re-ele£ted him general. The integrity and manly 
firmnefs of his mind reftored the fainting courage of 
the republic, They refcued the dignity of Pericles 
from the rage of popular frenzy ; but they could 
not defend his life againit the infedious malignity 
of the peftilence. He died two years and fix months 
after the commencement of the war. The charac- 
ter which he draws of himfelf is confirmed by the 
impartial voice of hiftpry, which adds a few drcum- 
ftances fitted to confirm th^ texture of a virtuous 
andjlafting fame. During the firft invafion of the 
Peloponnefians, he declared that he would convey 
his extenfive and valuable eftate to the public, if it 
fliould be excepted from the general devaftation, by 
the policy or the gratitude of Archidamus, his here-? 
ditary gueft and friend ^°. Yet this generous patriot 
lived with the moft exemplary cecpnomy in his 
perfpnal and dojneftic expence. His death-bed v^ 

?* HaucydidL |>. ipS* 
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furrounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt ^ ^^ ^* 
with complacence on the iliufbious exploits of his 
glorious life. While they recounted the wifdopi of 
his government, and enumerated the long feries of 
his viftories by fea and land, " You forget," faid 
the dying ftatdman and fage^ ^^ you forget the only 
valuable part of my chara^er : none of my fellow- 
citizens was ever compelled through any aftion of 
mine, to affume a mourning robe ^'.** He expired, 
teaching an invaluable leflbn to human kind, that in 
the laft important hour, when all other objefts dif* 
appear, or totally lofe their value, the recoUeftion 
of an innocent life is ftill prefent to the mind^ and 
dill affords confolation, more valuable than Pericles 
could derive from his nine trophies erefted over the 
enemies of his country, from his long and profperous 
adminiftration of forty years^ the depth of his poli<^ 
tical wifdom, the pre-eminence of his military and 
X^val Ikill, and the immortal fame of bis matcbl^fs 
^jb^ue^ce^ 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Bubfeqtient Events of the War. — Plataa taken* — 
Revolt of LeJbos.^-'Defcription fhd Hijlory of that 
IJland. — Nature of its political Connection with 
Athens.— Addrefs of Lejbos. — Its Capital hefteged 
^ by the Athenians. — Meafures of the Peloponneftans 
' for relieving it. — MitylenS furrenders. — Delibera^ 
tions in Athens concerning the Treatment of the 
Prifoners. — Refkttlement of the Affairs of Lefbos. — 
The Corinthians foment Factions in Corcyra.^-^Se- 
dition in that JJland. — The contending Factions 
refpedively fupported by the Athenians and Pelo- 
ponnefians. — Progrtfs^ Termination^ and Confe* 
quences of the Sedition^ 

T^HE dignity and vigour of the repubKc feemed 
to perilh with Pericles, and feveral years 
elapfed, fcarcely djfUnguiflied by any event that 
tended to vary the uniformity, much lefs to de«» 
cide the fortune, of the w^r. While the Pelopon- 
nefiaps inv?ided Attica, the Athenian fleet annually 
ravaged the coaft of Peloponnefus, In vain the 
inhabitants of that country, little accuftomed to 
the fea, coUefted fhips and ufe<i ^ their utmoft en* 
deavours to contend with the experienced fldll of 
the Athenian mariners. They were always defeats 
ed, and often by an inferior force ; one proof among 
Wjmy, tk^t n^val fuperiority is flowly acquired, 
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and flowly loft. Neither the Athenians nor the c H A P. 
Pelopoifnefians derived any effedual iafGftance from ^^^ ' / 
their refpeftive alliances with Sitakes and Perdic- 
cas. . The former, reinforced by many independ- 
ent tribes of Thrace, who were allured to his 
ftandard by the hopes of plunder, poured down an 
hundred and fifty thoufand men on theSllacedo- 
nian coaft. But a hafty agreement between the twa ^ 
kings difSpited that numerous and defultory'band 
with the fame rapidity with which it had been col- 
lefted'. 

One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received 
from Sitalces, if that can be reckoned a benefit, 
which enabled them to commit an aftion of enor- 
mous cruelty. He put into their hands Ariftasus, 
the Corinthian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic ; and actually travelling thi'ough 
Thrace into Perfia, to folicit money from Artaxerxes 
to fupport the war againft them. Both Ariftseus 
and his colleagues in the embafTy fuffered an igno- 
minious death. 

The fuccefs of the adverfe parties was equally Taking of 
balanced in the fieges of Potidaea and Plataea. The Q^y^p! ' 
former, having furrendered on capitulation, was ixxxvii.4. 
occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled citi- -^•^•^^9- 
zens retired to Olynthus and other places of the 
Chalcidice, where they ftrengthened and exafpe- 
rated the foes of Athens. Plataea alfo capitulated, of Plat«a. 
after a'iong and fpirited reRftance during five years, oiymp. 

427* 
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XVI. 



Revolt of 
Leibos. 



C H^ A P. ftrances of the citizens who had aded fuch an iUuf- 
trious part in the P^an war^ when the Thebans 
behaved moil difgraccfuUy» the capitulation was 
Ihamefully violated by the Spartans, who facrificed 
to the refentraent of Thebes, the eternal enemy of 
Flataea, two hundred brave men, whofe courage and 
fidelity jpierited a better fate. But the youth of 
Flataea ftill flouriihed in the bofom of Athens, and 
were deftined, in a future age, to reaflume the dig- 
nity of independent government, which always 
formed the higheft ambition of their fmall but mag« 
nanimous community. 

Among the tranfafdons of this otnerwife unim* 
portant period,, happened the revolt of Lefbos, and 
the fedition of Corcyra. Both events deeply af- 
fefted the interefts of Athens ; and the former is 
diftinguifhed by fuch circumflances as ferve to illuf- 
trate the political arrangements of the times, while 
the latter exhibits a ftriking but gloomy pidure of 
Grecian manners. 

The ifland of Lefbos, extending above an hun* 
dred and fifty miles in circunoference, is the largeft, 

^"m^d. except Euboea, in the iEgaean fea. Originally 
planted by Eolians, Lefbos was the mother of 
many EoUc colonies. They were eftablilhed on 
the oppofite continent, and feparated from their 
metropolis by a ftrait of feven miles, which ex- 
pands itfelf into the gulf of Thebc, and is beauti- 
fully diverfified by the Hecatonnefian and Argi- 
mifiian ifles, of old facred to Apollo. The happy 
temperature of the climscte of Lefbos confpired 
with the rich fejrtility of the foil to produce thofe 
4 delicious 
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d^cious fruits and thofe exquifite wines, which CHAP, 
are ftill acknowledged by modem travellers to de- ^^* 
ferve the encomiums fo liberally beftowed on them 
by ancient writers \ The convenience of its har- 
hours fumiflied another fource of wealth and ad. 
vantage to this delightful ifland, which, as early as 
the age of Homer, was reckoned populous and 
powerful, and, like the reft of Greece, at that time^ 
governed by the moderate jurifdiflion of heredi- 
tary princes. The abufe of royal power occafioned 
the diffolution of monarchy in Lefbos, as well as 
in the neighbouring ifles. The rival cities of Mi- 
tylene and Methymna contended for republican 
pre-eminence. The former prevailed, and having 
reduced Methymna, as well as fix cities of inferior 
note, began to extend its dominion beyond the 
narrow bounds of the ifland, and conquered a 
confiderable part ,of Troas. Meanwhile the in-- 
temal government of Mitylene was often difturbed 
by fedition, and fometimes ufurped by tyrants. 
The wife Pittacus, contemporary and rival of So- 
lon, endeavoured to remedy thefe evils by giving 
his countrymen a body of laws, comprifed in fix 
hundred verfes, which adjufted their political rights, 
arid regulated their behaviour and manners. The 
Lefbhns afterv^wds underwent thbfe general revo^ 
lurions, to which both the iflands and the continent 
of Afia Minor were expofed from the Lydian and 
Perfian power. Delivered from the yoke of Per^ 

' Monf. de Guys, Tournefart, &c. agree with Horace (paffim) 
and Strabo, t xiii. p, 584-— 657. from whom the followiog particu- 
jl^i in the text} concenunf LdbgS} are extraiAed. 
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CHAP. ^^^ ^y *^ fuccefsful valour of Athens and Sparta, 
XVI. th^ Lefbiansj as well as all the Greek fettlements 
' around them, fpumed the tyrannical authority of 
Sparta and Paufanias, and ranged themfelves under 
the honourable colours of Athens, which they 
thenceforth continued to refpeft in peace, and to 
follow in wan 
Kature of In the exercife of power, the Athenians difplayed 
coM^<aion principles totally different from thofe by which 
^thA- they had attained it. The confederacy between 
^^^' Athens and Lefbos was ftill fupported, however, 
by mutual fear, rather than by reciprocal affeftion. 
During peace, the Lefbians dreaded the navy of 
Athens ; the Athenians feared to lofe the afliftance 
of Lelbos in war. Befides this, the Athenians were 
of the Ionic, the Lefbians of the Eolic, race ; and 
the latter juftly regretted that the allies of Athens 
(hould be fuccefSvely reduced to the condition of 
fubjefts. They perceived the artful policy of that 
republic in allowing the Chians and Lefbians alone 
to retain the femblance of liberty. While the 
Chians and Lefbians, ftill free in appearance, 
alTifted in fubduing the other confederates of 
Athens, that ambitious republic was always fur- 
nifhed with a plaufible juftification of her general 
oppreflion and tyranny ; fmce it was natural to 
imagine that men, left to the unreftrained liberty 
of choice, fhould, in matters indifferent to them- 
felves, prefer the caufe of juftice to that of ufurp- 
ation. But even the apparent freedom which the 
Lefbians enjoyed had become extremely precarious. 
They felt themfelves under a difagreeable neceflity 
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to foothe, to bribe, and to flatter the Athenian de- c H A P. 
magogues, and in all their tranfadions with that , - ^ , 
imperious people, to teftify mortifying deference 
or abjeft fubmiffion. Notwithftandihg their 
watchful attention never defignedly to oflFend, they ^ 

were' continually endangered by the quarrelfome 
humour of a capricious multitude, and had reafon 
to dread^ left, in confequence of fome unexpefted 
guft of paflion, they fliould. be compelled to de- 
molifh their walls, and to furrender their fhipping ; 
the punifhments already inflided on fuch of the 
neighbouring iflands as had incurred the difpleafure 
of Athens. 

This uneafy lituation naturally difpofed the Lef- Meafuret 
bians, amidft the calamities of the fecond Pelo- ^f*^*^^^- 

' , , bianspre- 

ponnefian invafipn, heightened by the plagu6 at vious to 
Athens, to watch an opportimity for revolt. The *^"' ^^^ 
following year was employed in affembling the 
fcattered inhabitants of the ifland within the walls 
of Mitylene, in ftrengthening thefe walls, in forti- 
fying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, 
and in coUefting troops and provifions from the 
fertile (hores of the Euxine. But in the fourth year Olymp. 
of the wai", their- defign, yet unripe for execution, ^^I^ 
was made known to the Athenians by the inha- 
bitants of Tenedos, the neighbours and enemies of 
Leibos, as well as by the citizens of Methymna, 
the anciait rival of Mitylene, and by feveral mal- 
contents in the Left)ian capital. Notwithftanding 
the concurrence of fuch powerful teftimonies, the 
Athenian magiftrat^s affeded to dift)e]ieve intelli-, 
gence wbici) their diftrefied circumftances rendered 
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CHAP, peculiarly alarming. The Lelbians, it was faid^ 
^^' could never think of foHaking the alliance of a 
country which had always treated them with fuch 
diftinguiihed favour, how powerfully foever they 
might be lU^ged to that meafure by the Thebans, 
then: Edian brethren, and the Spartans, their an- 
cient confederates. Ambaffadors, however, were 
fent to Lefbos, defiring an explanation of rumours 
fo diflionourable to the fiddity and gratitude of 
the ifland. 

A^vityof Xhe ambafladors having confirmed the report, 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail, intending to 
attack the enemy by furprife, while they celebrated, 
with univerfal confent, the anniverfary feftival of 
Apollo, on the promontory of Malea. But this 
defign was rendered abortive by the diligence of a 
Mityl^an traveller, who, pafSng from Athens to 
Eubcea, proceeded fouthward to Geraiftos, and, 
embarking in a merchant veiTel, reached Lefbos 
in lefs than three days from the time that he un- 
d^took this important fervice. His feafonable 
advice not <Mily [prevented the Mitylenians from 
leaving their city, but prepared them to appear, at 
the arrival of the eiemy, in a tolerable pofture of 
defence. ;^his ftate of preparation enabled them 
to obtain from Cleippidas, the Athenian admiral, a 
Aii^enfion of hoftilities, until they difpatched an 
embaffy to Athens, to remove, as they pretended, 
the grotindlefs refentment of the people, and to give 
ample fatisfadlion to the magiftrates. 

Addrefs of On the part of the Lelbians, this tranfaftion was 

^^^* rwthiag mon thant ft contrivance to gain time. 
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They espeded ik) favour or forgivenefs from the c H A p. 
Atheman aflembly j wd while this iilufiye negocia- , y^' 
tion was carrying on at Athens, other ambafladors oiymp. 
repaired fecretly to 3parta9 requeuing that the Lef- ^^' '• 
bians might be admitted into the Peloponnefian 
confederacy, and thus entitled to the protection of 
that powerful league. The Spartans referred them 
to the general aSembly, wluch was to be foon held 
at Olympia, to fol^nnize the moil fplendid of all 
the Grecian feftivals. After the games were ended, 
and the Athenians, who little fufpeded that fuch 
matters were m agitatioi]i, had returned home, the 
Lefbian ambafladors were favourably heard in a ge- 
neral conventicm of the Peloponndian reprefenta- 
tives or deputies, from whcmi they recdved afiurance 
of immediate and effedtual afliftance. 

TWs promife, however, was not pun^ually per- Mtylcng 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians opened to their ^^^^^^ 
danger ; and, while the Peloponneflans prepared or 
deliberated, their more aSive enemies had already 
taken the field. Various fkirmifhes, in which the 
iflanders fhewed little vigour in thdbr own defence, 
engaged the neigbouring ftates of I»emnos and 
Imbros to fafid, on the furft fummons, confiderable 
fupplies of troops to their A&enian confederates ; 
but, as the combined forces w^e ftiU infufficient 
completely to inveft Mitykne, a powerful reinforce^ 
ment was fent from Athens ; and before the be« 
ginning of winter, the place was blocked up by land, 
while an Athenian fleet occupied the harbour. 

The unfavourable £sifon, and ilill more, that Meafum 
dilatorinefs which fo often obftrufted the measures ^^/^ 
w of 
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c H A P. of the confederates, prevented timely aid from ^ 
^ _y i' ^ riving at Mitylene. But^ in order to make adi- 
nefians for verfion in favour of their new allies, the Pelopon* 
relieving It. ngfians affembled a confiderable armament at the 
iftbmus, intending to convey their Ihips over land 
from Corinth to the fea^of Athens, that they might 
r thus infeft the Athenian Ihores with their fleet, 
while the army carried on its ufual ravages in the 
central parts of Attica. The adivity of the Athe- 
nians defeated Ais defign. Nptwithftanding their 
numerous fquadrons on the coafts of Pelopon- 
nefus, Thrace, and Lefbos, they immediately fitted 
out an 'hundred fail to defend their own fliorea 
The Peloponnefian failors, who had been haftily 
coUefted from the maritime towns, foon became 
difgufted with an expedition attended with unfore- 
feen difficulties \ , and, as autumn advanced, the 
militia from the inland country grew impatient 
to return to their fields and vineyards. During 
winter, the Mitylenians were flill (Jifappointed 
in their hope of relief. They were encouraged, 
however, to perfevere in refiftance, by the arrival 
of Salaethus, a Spartan general of confiderable 
merit, who having landed in an obfcmre harbour 
of the ifland, travelled by land towairds Mitylene ; 
and, during the obfcurity of night, paffed the. Athe- 
nian wall of circumvallatipn, through fayour of a 
breach made by a torrent. Salaethus gave the be- 
fieged frefh aflTurances that a powerful fleet would be 
fent to their afliftance early in the fpring ; and that, 
at the fame time, the Athenians fhould be harafled 
' by 
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by an invafion more terrible and deftru6Hve than c H A P^ 
any which they had yet experienced. ^ ^'^_' 

The latter part of the promife was indeed per* imprudent 
formed. The Peloponnefians invaded Attica* ^?^^ 
Whatever had been fpared in former incorfions, oiymp. 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after fpring l^^tviiL a. 
had confideraWy advanced, the longnexpefked fleet ***^* 
was looked for in vain. The fame procrafbnation 
and diiSculties flill retaijded the preparations of 
the confederates ; and when at length forty fail 
were collected, the comman4^ was beftowed oa 
the Spartan Alcidas, a m^ totally devoid of that 
fpirit and judgment eiTential^to the chara&er of a 
naval commander. Inftead of failing diredly to 
the relief of Mitylene, he wafted much precious 
time in purfuing the Athenian meixrhantmen, in- 
harafling the unfortified iflands, and in dianmng 
the defencelefs and unwarlike inhabitants of lonia^. 
who could fcarcely recover from their aftonifliment, 
at feeing a Peloponnefian fleet in thofe feas. Many 
trading velTels, that failed between the numerous 
iflands and harbours on that extenfive coaft, fell 
into th^ hands of Alcidas ; for when they defcried 
his fquadron, they attempted not to avoid it; 
many fearlefsly approached it, as certainly Athe- 
nian. In confequence of this imprudence, Alcidas 
took a great number of prifoners, whom^ he but- 
chered in cold blood at Myonnefus. 

This barbarit)'' only difgraced himfelf, and in- Mitylene 
jured the Spartan caufe in Afia, many cities of ^"^ndert. 
which were previoufly ripe for revolt. Before ixxxviii. ». 
he attempted to sfccompUfh the main objed ^^-^^7- 

vpL. II. • R of 
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cnAP. of his expedition, the Opportunity was forever 
v^Lr ^^* '^y *^ furreftder of Mitylene. Defpair of 
affiftsmce, and fcarcity of provifions, had obliged 
Salasthusj who began himfelf by this time lo fut 
ped that the Peloponnefians had laid afide all 
thoughts of fuceouring the place, to arm * the 
popukce, in order to make a vigorous aiTault on 
the Athenian lines. But the lower ranks of men, 
who in Leibos, as well as in aH the Grecian ifles, 
liaturally favoured the caufe of Athens, the avowed 
l^atron of democracy^ no fooner received their ar- 
mour, than they reftifed to obey their fuperiors, 
^d threatened, that unlefs the (^orn were fpeedily 
brought into the market-place^ and equally divided 
atfiong all the citizen^, they would inftantlyfub- 
ihit to the beflegers. The aiiftocratieal party 
pinadehtly yielded to the torrent of popular fury, 
Whidl they had not ftrength to refift ; and juftly 
apprehenfive, left a niore obftinate defence might 
fbtatlly exclude them from the benefit of capitula- 
tion, they furrendered to Paches, the Athenian 
(iommand^, on condition that none of the prifon- 
ers ihduld be enflaved or put to death, until their 
agents, who were immediately fent to implore the 
demency of Athens, fhould return with the fen- 
tence of that republic. 
Tenw of The terms Were accepted and ratified j but fuch 
AeLefbiaa ^^^^ ^j^^ furiou« refentments which prevailed in 
that age, fuch the dark fufpicions, and fuch the 

' H^gave tte populace, who were before light armed, heavy ar- 
mour. Thucydid. p. 188. Engliih caonot imiute his expreffion; 
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total difregard to all laws of jufKce and humamty, C hA P. 
that the Atheman army had no fooner taken poffef- 
fioft of the place, than the chief authors and abet-i 
tors of the revolt, judging it imprudent to truft 
their fafety to the faith of treaties, and the fandHty 
of oaths, flew for protedion to their temples and 
altars. This tmfeafonable difEdence (for Paches 
appears to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring fpirit, and great military abilities) be- 
trayed confcious guilt, and enabled the Athenians to 
diftinguifh between their friends and enemies. The 
latter were prote&ed by Paches, and prevailed oa 
to withdraw from thdr fan£hiaries. He afterwards 
fent them to the ifle of Ten6do&, until thar fate, as 
well as that of their fellow-citizens, fhould be finally 
determined by the Athenian republic. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian Tteyire 
ambaffadors, the people of Athens had aflemVled dcathbria 
to deliberate on this important fiibjeft. A^tated Atheniaa 
by the giddy tranfports of triumph over the re- 
bellious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who^ 
though diftinguifhed by peculiar favours, had de- 
ferted their proteftors in the feafon of danger, 
the Athenians doomed to death all the Mitylenian 
citizens, and condemned the women and children 
to perpetual fervitude. In one day the bill wa^ 
propofed, the decree paffed, and the fame even^ 
ing a galley was difpatched to Paches, ' con- 
veying this cruel and bloody refolution. But the 
night left room for refleftibn; and the fe^ling^ 
of humanity were awakened by the flings of re^ 
morfe. In the morning, having ^ffemblrf, ^ 
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CHAP, ufual, in the public fquare, men were furprifed and 
^ ^ ^» pleafed to find the fentiments of Adr ndglibouis 
ezadly correfponding with their own. Their de- 
je&ed countenances met each other } they lamented, 
with one accord, the raihnefs and feroqty of their 
pafEon, and bewailed the unhappy fate of Mitylene, 
the deflined objed of their mifguided frenzy. The 
Mitylenian ambafladors availed themfelves of this 
fudden change of fentiment : a hew affembly was 
convened, and the queftion fubmitted to a fecond 
deliberation. 
Charaaer A turbulent im^petuous eloquence had raifed the 
ofClfOB. audacious profligacy of Cleon, from the loweft 
rank of life, to a high degree of authority in the 
Athenian affembly. The multitude were deceived 
by his artifices, and pleafed with his frontlefs impu- 
dence^ which they caHed honefl boldnefs,and manly 
-^ opennefs of chara&er. His manners they approved 

. in proportion as they refembled their own j and 
the word of his vices found advocates among the 
dupes of his pretended patriotifm. This violent 
dtifmagogue, whofe arrogant^ prefumption fo un- 
worthily fucceeded the enlightened magnanimity 
of Pericles, had, in the former affembly, propofed 
and carried the fanguinary decree againft Mitylen^. 
He ftiU perfevered in fupporting that atrocious 
meafure, and upbraided the weak and wavering 

*♦ The charaAer of Clcon, Sketched in miniature by Thucydides, 
pp» Z93 and a66. it painted at full length by ArHbi^anes, in ha 
comedy of the Itwik, « The Horfemen." Yet we could not fcfdjr 
trufl the defcription of the angry {atinft, who bore a perfonal grudge 
to Cleon, unkis the principal ^^es were juftified by the hnpartial 
lunatire of Thucydides. 
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couafels of his countrymen, liable to be fliakeh by CHAP. 
every guft of paffion, and totally incapable of that , '^'^ 
(lability effential in the management," indeed, of all 
great affairs, but particularly indifpenfable in the . 
government of diftant deperidencies- 

** Such a temper of mind, (he had often ven- Clcon en- 
tured to declare, and would repeat the fame dif- ^^«^«tlut 
agreeable truth as often as their folly obliged him) 
was alike unworthy, and incapable, of commands 
That a democracy was unfit for fovereign rule, 
paft experience convinced him, and the prefent in- 
fiance now confirmed his opinion. The empire of 
Athens could not be maintamed without an un- 
divided attachment, an unalterable adherence, to 
the intereft and honour of the republic* But the 
mailers of Greece were the flaves of their own ca- 
pricious paffions ; excited at will by the perfidious 
voice of venal fp^akers, bribed to betray them. 
Lulled to a fatal repofe by the foftnefs of melodious 
words, they forgot the dignity of the ftate, and re- 
ftrained their perfonal refentment againft multiplied - 
and unprovoked injuries. What was ftill more 
dangerous, they invited, by an ill-judged lenity, the 
imitation and continuance of fuch crimes as muH • 

terminate in public difgrace and irreparable ruin. 
What elfe can be expefted from pardoning the ag- 
gravated guilt of Mitylene ? Encouraged by this 
weaknefs, muft not the neighbouring cities and 
iflands, whofe refources form the principal vigour 
of the republic, greedily feize the firft opportunity 
of fliaking off the yoke, which they have long reluc- 
tantly borne J and follow the example of a revolt, 
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vhich, inithoat prefendng them widi the fear of 
danger, promi£ed them the hope of deliverance ?" 

This fanguinary fpeech was anfwered by Deo^ 
datus, ^ man endowed with a hq>py modenMion 
of mind, joined to a profound knowledge of go- 
vernment, and a deep infight into human nature* 
In the former affismbly, this refpe&able orator had 
ventured, almoft fingle and alone, to plead the 
caufe of the Mitylenians, and to afiert the rights 
of humanity. He obferved, ^^ that aflemblies were 
liable to be mifled by the fury of refentmait, as 
well as by the weaknefs of compaflion ; and that 
errOTS of the former kind were produfitive of 
confequences not lefs deftrudive, and always fol- 
lowed by a for more bitter repentance. Agaunft 
vague flanders and calumny no man is fecure ; but 
a true patriot mull learn to defpife fuch unmanly 
rq>roaches. Undaimted by oppofition, he will of- 
fer good counfel, to which there are not any greater 
enemies than hade and anger. For my part, I 
{land up neither to defend the Mitylenians, nor to 
wade time in fruitlefs accufadons. They have 
injured us moft outrageoufly, yet I would not ad- 
vife you to butcheir them, unlefs that can be 
proved expedient j neither, were they obje&s of 
forgivenefs, would I advife you to pardon them \ 
unlefe that were conducive to the public intereft, 
the only point on which our prefent deliberation 
tum&i Guided by yulgar prejudices, Cleon hsis 



* This is fpcaking Wt. sm erf tor. It will appear in the fequd, that 
Dcodatus by no means confidered the innocence or guilt of the Mity- 
kmans as things ipdiffmot* ' . 
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iaudly %S^nedf th^t th« deftrudion of tlie Mity« CHAP, 
knians 18 n^ceffary to deter latd^ghbouriag cities ^"i^ 
from rebellipQ. But diftant fubjeds mud be kept 
in obedieace by the mildnefs of difcredonary cau* 
tion, not by the rigour of languinary e>famples. 
What people were ever fo mad as to revolt, with^ 
out e^pe^ng, either through theu: doxneftic 
ftrength, or the affiftance of foreign powers, to 
make good their pretenfions? Mea who have 
known liberty,, how fweet it is, ought not to be 
punifeed too feverely for afpiring at that inefti* 
mable enjoyment. But their growing difafiefUon 
mnft be watched with care, and anticipated by 
diligence; they muft be prevented from taking 
the firft itep towards emancipation; and tamght, 
if poffible, to regard it ^ a thing altogether un* 
attainable. 

** Yet fuch h the "nature of man, confidere4 
either individually or colleftively, that a law of 
infallible prevention will never be enafted. Of 
all crimes that any rea(bnable creature can com* 
mit, Defire is the fore-runner, and Hope the at- 
tendant. Thefe invifible principles within^ are too 
powerful for eKternal tWors; nor has the in^ 
creafing feverity of laws rendered crimes lefs fre- 
quent in latter tinie^^ than during the miidneis of 
the heroic ages, when few punifhments were capi* 
tal. While humain nature remain^ the feme, weak- 
nefs wijil be diftrufiful, neceiljity will be daring, 
poverty will beget fraud, power will excite in* 
juftice, mifery will fink into meannefs, and pro- 
fperity fwell into prefumption, Ther^ jpre other 
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C H A P» eontingendes, vrhkh ftir up the rautiiiy of pat 
lions, too ftubbom for controul. The auth<Mity 
of government can ndther change the combina- 
tion of events, nor interrupt the occafions of for- 
tune^ Impelled by fuch caufes, the felfifh defires 
of men will hurry them into wlckednefs and vice, 
whatever penalties await them. The imagination 
becomes familiar with one fcale of punifhment, 
as well as with another; and, in every degree, 
hope renders it alike ineffedual and impotent; 
-fince neither individuals nor communities would 
commit wrong if they believed that it muft infal- 
Kbly fubjefl: them to punifliment, fmall or great. 
When individuals venture on crimes, they always 
cxpeft to elude the vengeance of law. When 
communities rebel, they expeft to render their 
revolt, not the occafion of triumph to their ene« 
mies, but the means of their own deliverance an4 
fecurity. 

** The fevere punifliment of Mitylene cannot, 
therefore,, produce the good confequences with 
which Cleon has flattered you. But this cruel 
meafure will be attended with irreparable prejudice 
to your intereft. It will eftrange the affedUons of 
your allies ; provoke rfie refentment of Greece ; 
excite the indignation of mankind; and, inftead 
of preventing rebellion, render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes of fuccefs 
have vaniflied, your rebellious fubjeds will never 
be perfuaded to return to their duty. They will 
feek death in the field, rather than await it from 
the hand of the executioner. Though re^uceci 
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to the laft extremity, they will fpum fabmiffion, CHAP, 
and gathering courage from defpair, either repel ^_ \f 
your affaults, oi*^fall an ufelefs prey, weak and ex- 
baufted, incapable of indemnifying you for the ex- 
pence of the war, or of railing thofe fubfidies and 
contributions, which rendered their fubjugation a 
reafonable objed either of intereft or ambition. 

'* The revolt of Mitylene was the work of an 
ariftocrarical faftioii, fomented by the Lacedaemo- 
nians anjd Thebans. The great body of the people 
had no fooner provided themfelves with arms, than 
they difcovered their affeftion for Athens. It would 
be moft cruel and moft ungrateful, to confound the 
innocent with the guilty, to involve friends and 
foes in undiftinguifhed ruin. Yet this odious mea- 
fure would ihew more weaknefs than cruelty, more 
folly than injuftice. What benefit could the ene- 
mies of Athens more earheftly defire ? What boon 
could the ariftocratical factions, fo profufely fcat- 
tered over. Greece, more anxioufly requeft from 
Heaven ? Furniftied with your fanguinary decree 
againft Mitylene, they would for ever alienate from 
the republic the affeftions of her fubjefts and con- 
federates; for having once feduced them to re- 
volt, they might unanfwerably convince them, that 
fafety could only be purchafed by perfevering in 
rebellion, and that to return to duty was to fubmit 
to death.'' 

. The moderation and good fenfe of Deodatus Hisopinioi^ 
(fuch was the i influence of Cleon) were approved P^^**^* 
only by a fmall majority of voices. Yet it re- 
inained uncertain, whedier this late and relu£kant 
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repentance would av»I the Mitylenians, who, be* 
tore any advice of it arrived, might be condemned 
and executed in confeqaence of the fonner decree. 
A galley was inftantly f umiihed with every thing 
that might promote expedition. The Mitylenian 
deputies promifed invaluable rewards to the rowers. 
But the fate of a numerous, and lately flourilhing 
community, ftill depended on the uncertainty of 
winds and currents. The firfb advice*boat had 
failed, as the meflenger of bad news, with a flow 
and melancholy progrels. The fecond advanced 
with the rapid movemoits of hope and joy. Not 
an adverfe blaft oppofed h«* courfe. The neceflity 
of food and fleep never reftrained a moment the la* 
hour of the oar : and her diligence was rewarded by 
reaching Lefbos in time to check the cruel hand of 
the executioner. 

The bloody fentence had been juft read, and or- 
ders were preparing for carrjring it into effedl:, when 
the critical arrival of the Athenian galley con- 
verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy defpair 
of a whole republic, into expr^ons of admiration 
and gratitude. 

. The punifliment, however, of Mitylene was fUll 
fufficiently fevere, even according to the rigorous 
maxims of Grecian policy. The prifoners, who 
had been fent to Tenedos, were tranfported to 
Athens. They exceeded a thoufand in number, 
and were ♦ indifcriminately condemned to death. 

Salsthus, the Spartan general, fhar^d the fame 
fate, after defcending to many mean contrivances 
to fave his life. The waUs of Rlitylenc were de^ 
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moUihed, its (hipping w»s fent.to Athens, ^ttiits c HAP. 
territpry divided into three thoufand portions, of ^^' . 
which three hundred were confecrated to the gods, 
^id the reft didributed by lot jimong the people of 
Athens. The Leftians were ftill allowed to culti* 
vate, as tenants, their own fields, paying for each 
ihare an annual rent amounting in value to fix ' 

pounds nine fliillings fterling^ 

The adivity and judgment of Paches thus ef- Merit and 
fedled an important conqueft to his country, ^q^^' 
Though theaffiurs of Lefbos might have required Paches. 
his undivided attention, he no fooner was apprifed 
of the appearance of the Peloponnefian fleet, thai/ 
he immediately put to fea, protefted the allies of 
Athens, and chafed the enemy from thofe (hores. 
During the whole time of his command,- he be^ 
haved with firmnefs tempered by humanity. But, 
at his return to Athens, he met with the ufual re» 
ward of fuperior merit. He was accufed of mit 
condud; and finding fentence ready to be pro- 
nounced againft him, his indignation rofe fo high, 
that he flew himfelf in courts 

The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, met, on the other Opera- 
hand, with a reception (fuch is the blindnefs of po- *{^g^*^^ 
pulai* prejudice !) far better than belonged to his tan fleet. 
behaviour. The Peloponnefian fleet of forty fail, 
imprudently intrufl:ed to his command, retired in- 
glorioufly, after an expenfive and fruitlefs expedi- 
tion, to the proteAion of their friendly harbours. 
A northerly wind, however, drove them on the 

* Thucydid. p. 173 — 206. ^ piutarcl^ in Nkia, & in Ariftid. , 
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CHAP, ihbres of Crete : from whence tfiey dropped in 
t^' ^ fucceffively to the port of Elian Cyllen€, which 
had recovered the difafter inflifted on it by the 
Corcyreans at the beginning of the war, and^ be- 
come the ordinary rendezvous of the Peloponne- 
fian fleet. In this place, Alcidas found thirteen 
gallies commanded by Brafidas, a Spartan of diftin- 
guifhed valour and abilities, purpofely chofen to 
affift the admiral with his counfels. This fmall 
fquadron had orders to join the principal armament ; 
with which the confederates, as their defign had 
mifcarried at Lefbos, purpofed to undertake an ex- 
pedition againft Corcyra, then agitated, by the tumult 
of a dangerous fedition. 
Intrigues Among the hoftilities already related between 
rinthians * ^^^ republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we defcribed 
with the the enterprifes by which the Corinthians had pof- 
prifoner^ fefled themfelves of twelve hundred Corcyrean pri- 
foners. Many of tbefe perfons were defcended from 
the firft families in the ifland ; a circumftance on 
which the policy of Corinth founded an extenlive 
plan of artifice and ambition. The Corcyreans, 
inftead of feeling the rigours of captivity, or experi- 
encing the ftern feverity of republican refentment, 
were treated with the liberal and endearing kindnefs 
of Grecian hofpitality. Having acquired their con- 
fidence by good offices, the Corinthians infinuated 
to them, in the unguarded hours pf convivial mer- 
riment, the danger as well as the difgrace of their 
connexion with Athens, the imperious tyrant of her 
allies; and reprefented their fhameful ingratitude in 
deferting Corinth, 'to which the colony of Corcyra 
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owed not only its early haj^efs and profperity, c H A p, 
but its original eftablilhment and exiftence. Thefe ;_^ ^^ _^^_^ 
arguments, feafonably, repeated, and urged with 
mueh addrefs, at length proved eflfe^lual. The 
Corcyreans recovered their freedom, and returned 
to their native country ; and while they pretended 
to be collefting the fum of eight hundred talents 
(about an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling) to pay their ranfom, they left nothing untried 
to detach Corcyra from the Athenian interefl. 

Their firft expedient for accomplifhing this pur-, excite dan- 
pofe was, to traduce the popular leaders, all ^f ^^i^' 
them ftedfaft pardzans to that republic. Accufa- Coreyra. 
tions, impeachments, all the artifices and chicane 
of legal profecution, were direded and played off 
againft them. The demagogues, who were not of 
a temper to brook fuch injuries, retorted on their 
antagonifts with equal ingenuity, and far fuperior 
fuccefs. Peithias, die moft diftinguiihed advocate 
of the Athenian or democrfitic party, accufed 
five ringleaders of the oppofite faftion of haying 
deftroyed the fence which inclofed the grove of 
Jupiter; a trefpafs eftimated by the Corcyrean 
law at a fevere pecuniary puni^hment^ In vain 
the perfons accufed denied the charge ; in vain, 
after conviction before the fenate, they fled as fup- 
plicants to the altars. They could obtain no miti-^ 
gation of the amercement. The demagoue was in- 

* The fine was fbr every pale^ a fbter (one pound and nine penc^ 
ftedu^g). Such caufed were frequent in oth^ parts of Greece^ as we 
leani from the oration of Lyfiaf m defence of a cittxen accufed qf 
cutting down a coofeoq^^ oUvel See my tranflation of Lylias and 
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C K A P. flexible ; 2nd hi^ lA^uence with his colleagues in 

YVT 

^ \ ,^ the fenate, of which he happened that year to be a 
member, determined them to execute the law in its 
utmofl rigour. 
Aflaffina- Exafperated by this feverity, and not doubting 
^J^^ ^^ that during th6 admiftiftratibn of the prefent fenate, 
gogues. many fimilar profecuticms would be raifed againft 
them, the ariftocratical party entered into a^ confpi- 
racy for defending themfelves and their country 
againft the oppreffive injuftice of Athens and Athe- 
nian partizans. On this emergency they zGted Kke 
men who knew the danger of delay. Having forti- 
fied their caufe with a fufficient number of adher- 
ents, they armed themfelves with concealed daggers, 
fuddenly ruihed into the fenate-houfe, and afiailinated 
PeithiaSj with fixty of his friends.- Thi$ boldnefs 
ftruck their opponents with terron Such perfons 
ds fdt themfelves moft obnoxious to the confpira- 
tors, immediately fled to the harbour, embarked, 
and failed to Athens. 
Sedition m The people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their 
oi^pt* leaders by an event equally unexpected and atroci- 
laucxvuL a. ous. Were feized with fuch aftonifhment a&fufpended 
^*^* Aeir power of action. Before they had-fufficiently 
recovered themfelves to take the proper meafures 
for revenge, or even for defence, the arrival of a 
Corinthian veflel, and a Lacedsemonian embafly, en- 
couraged their bloody opponents to complete the 
deftrudtion which they had begun. The attack was 
made at the hour of full affembly i the forum, or 
public fquare, pfefent^ a fcene of hdlTor; the 
ftreets of Corcyra ftreamed with blood. The up- 
guarded 
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guarded citizens were incapable of making refiftance chap. 
againft fuch fudden and unforefeen fury. They ^^* 
fled in trepidation from the forum, and the more 
fpacious ftreets. Some took poffeffion of the cita- 
del; others, of the Hillacan harbour; and in general 
occupied, before the evening, the higher and more 
remote parts of the town. Their adverfaries kept 
poffeffion of the market-place, round which moft of 
their houfes flood, or aflembled in the principal 
harbour, that points towards Epirus, from which 
they expefted fuccour. The day following was 
fpent in doubtful ikirmiihes, and in fummoning 
from the coimtry the affiftance of the peafants, or 
rather flaves, by whom chiefly the lands of the ifland 
^^ere cultivated. Thefe naturally ranged them- 
felves on the fide of the people : the Corcyrean 
women zealoufly embraced the fame party, and fuf- 
tauied the tumult with more than female courage. 
One inadHve day intervened. The partizans of 
ariftocracy were reinforced by aght hundred auxi- 
liaries from the continent of Epirus. But in the 
fucceedilig engagement, the numbers and fury of 
the flaves, who feized the prefent opportunity to 
tefent the barbarous cruelty of th^ir refpeSive 
maftets ; and the generous ardour of the women, 
rendered the friends of liberty completely vi&o- 
rious. The vanquifhed fled towards the forum 
and the great harbour. Eveii thefe pofls they fooa 
defpaired of being able to maintain ; and, to efcape 
immediate death, fet fire to,^furrounding houfes, 
tvhich being foon thrown into a bla:&e, prefented tin 
imperviou^bflacle to the cage of the aflailants. 

4 The 
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CHAP. The moft beautiful part of Corcyra was thus de- 
, . ftroyed in one night: the houfes, fliops, magazines, 

and much valuable merchandife, were totally con- 
fumed ; and, had an eafterly wind dded the con- 
flagration, the whole city muft in a fhoft time have 
been reduced to alhes. Amidft this fcence of con- 
fufioh and horror, the Corinthian galley, together 
with the auxiliaries from Epirus, retired in confter- 
nation from a place that feemed doomed to inevitable 
deftrudion. 
An Athe- Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived from 
^ ^^.** Naupadus, containing, befides their ordinary com- 
rives at plemeut of men, five hundred heavy-armed Mef- 
^^^"^^^y^* fenians. Nicoftratus, who commanded this arma- 
ment, had, upon the firft intelligence of the fedi- 
tion, haftened with the utmofl celerity to fupport 
the caufe of Athens and democracy. He had 
the good fortune not only to anticipate the Pelo- 
ponnefian fquadron, which was fo anxioufly. ex- 
pected by the enemy, but to find his friends tri- 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan- 
choly triumph over the fplendour of their country, 
which, if its fa£Hons were not fpeedily reconciled, 
was threatened with total ruin. Nicoftratus omit- 
ted nothing that feemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that afflifted commonwealth. By authority, 
entreaties, and commands, he perfuaded the con- 
tending parties to accommodate matters between 
themfelves, and to renew their alliance with Athens. 
Having happily terminated this bufinefs, he was 
btent on immediate departure ; but the managers 
for the people propofed, that he ihould leave five 
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€>F his flups with them^ to deter the enemy from c ha p. 
any frefh commotion, and take in exchange five of \_^^ , \^ 
theirs, which fhould be inftantiy manned to attend 
him on his ftation. With this propofal he com- 
plied; and the Corcyreans feleded the mariners 
deflined to fail with Nicoftratus. Thofe named for 
this fervice were, to^ a man, partizans of the oligar- 
chy and Lacedaemon ; a circumftance which created 
in them juft alarm, left they fhould be tranfported 
to Athens, and notwithftanding the faith of treaties, 
condemned to death. They took refuge in the 
temple of Caftor and Pollux : the affurances of 
Nicoftratus could fcarcely remove them from this 
ian&uary ; and all his declarations and oaths were 
unable to prevail on them to embark. The op- 
pofite party afferted, that this want of confidence 
betrayed not only the confdoufnefs of paft, but the 
fixed purpofe of future, guilt ; and would have im- 
mediately difpatched tiiem with their daggers, had 
not Nicoftratus interpofed* Terrified at thefe pro- * >. 

ceedings, the unhappy vi&ims of popular malice 
and fufpicion aifembled, to the number of four hun- 
dred, and retired with one accord, as fupplicants, 
into the temple of Juno. From this fanftuary they 
were perfuaded to arife, and tranfported to a neigh- 
bouring ifland, or rather rock, ^fmall, barren, and 
uninhabited. There they remained four days, fup- 
plied barely with the means of fubfiftence, and im- 
padently waiting their fate<i 

In this pofture of affairs a numerous fleet was The Peio- 
feen approaching from the fouth. This was the J^t ap- 
long-expeded fquadron of fifty-three fhips com. pears off 
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CHAP, manded by Aldda»,a0d Brafidas. Witk the un* 

XVI 

v^ , -^^_^ fortunate flownefs inherent in all the meafures of 
_ the confederacy, this armamtot arrived too late to 
fupport the finking caufe of their friends. The 
Peloponnefian commanders, however, might ftill 
expeS: to take an ufelefs but agreeable vengeance 
on their enemies. To accomplifh this defign they 
prepared to attack the harbour of Corcyra, while 
all was yet hurry and confufion. The iflanders had 
fixty veffels fit for fea, in which they embarked with 
the utmoft expedition, and fucceffively failed forth 
as each happened to be rdady. Their ardour and 
impatience difdained the judicious advice of Nice- 
^ ftratus, who alone, calm and unmoved amidft a 
fcene of unexpefted danger, exhorted them to keep 
the harbour until they were all prepared to advance 
in line of battle, generoufly offering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies, to fuftain the firft affaults of the 
toemy. i: 

Afeafight, The Peloponnefians, obferving the hoftile arma- 
* *? ^f^ ^^^^ fcattered and unfupported, divided their own 

ponnefians A^^t into two fquadrons* The one, confifting of 

prevaiL twenty galKejs, attacked the Corcyreansj the other, 
amounting to thirty tthree, endeavoured to furround 
- the Athenians. But the addref^ of the Athenian 
mariners fruftrated this attempt. Their front was 
extended with equal cwder and celerity. They at 
faulted, 9t once, the oppofite wings of the Pelo-; 
ponnefian fleet, intercepted their motion, and fluir 
fully endrcled then around, hoping to drive their 
fhips againft each other, and to throw them into 
ipiverfal diforder. Perceiving thefe manoeuvres, 

the 
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the Alps which /bllowed the Corcyreans left off the ^'^^ ^- 
purfait, and fteered to fupport the main fquadron : «' -^-*_<> 
and aow,*with their whole embodied ftrength, diey 
prepared to pour on the Athenians. Thefe pra* 
dently declined the ihock of fuperior force: but, 
the glory of their retreat was equal to a viftory. 
They feafonably fliifted their helms, flpwly and re- 
gularly gave way, and thus covered t\ie retreat of 
their Corcyrean allies, who, having already loft; 
thirteen veffels> were totally unable to renew the 
engagement* 

Having reached the harbour, the Corcyreans The jmf- 
ftill feared left the enemy, in purfuance of their. ^^^^""^ 
viftory, fliovild make a defce^it on the coaft, and favesCoiv > 
even affault the city. But the pianly counfels of ^^^ 
Brafidas, \yho ftrongly recommended the latter 
raeafure, were defe?ited by the timidity and inca- . 
pacity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans feized, there- 
fore, the pr^ent opportunity to reipove the fup- 
plicants from the uninhabited ifl^d to the temple 
of Juno, as }efs expbfed there, to be difcQvered 
and taken up by the Peloponnefian fleet. Next - - 

day they entered into accommodation with thefe 
unhappy men, and even adinitl:ed feyeral of th^em 
to embark in thirty veffels, which they haftily; 
equipped, as the laft defence of the ifland. The^ 
Pelopqnnefians, meanwhile, ftill prevented, by the. 
daftardly counfels of Alcidas, from attacking the 
capital, wreaked their refentment on the adjacent 
territory. But before the dawn of the fuccee^ing ^ 
day, they were alarmed by lights on the northern 
ihore of Leucadia, which by their number and 
s 2 difpo* 
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CHAP, difpofidon, fignified the approach of an Athenian 
^J^3^ fleet of fixty fail. 

The Ath©. The fituation of the invaders was now extremely 

j^^*****" dangerous. If they ftretched out to fea, they might 

be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigour of the 

Athenians : if they cruifed off the coaft, they would 

he compelled to contend, not only with the power 

of Athens, but with the refentment of Corcyra. 

One meafure alone promifed the hope of lafety : it 

ThePeio- was immediately adopted. Having crept along the 

^^*^m ^^^^ ^^ Leucadia, they carried their veffels acrofs 

Cjorcynu the ifthmus ', afterwards overflowed by the fea, but 

which then joined the peninfula, now the ifland of 

Leucas, to the adjacent coaft of Acarnapia. From 

thence failing through the narrow feas, which fepa^ 

rate the neighbouring ifles from the continent, they 

efcaped without difcovery, and fafely arrived in the 

harbour of Cyllene. 

JWTacrc The democratical party in Corcyra foon per- 

ced«mo- c^ved the flight of the enemy, and defcried the 

nian parti- approach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by 

*""* Eurymedon. Thefe fortunate events, which ought 

in generous minds to have effaced the dark im« 

preffions of enmity and revenge, only enabled the 

Corcyreans to difplay' the deep malignity of their 

character. They commanded the thirty gallies, rer 

ccntly manned, to pafs in review, and in proportion 

as they difcovered their enemies, puniftied them with 

immediate death. Fifty of the principal citizens, 

who ftill clung to the alt^s in the temple of Juno, 

* lyAilville confiders the ancient Leucadia as an ifland ; Ptolem)^ 
^aks of it as a peninfula. 

thej 
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tliey feduced from their afylum, and infhuitly ^ HA K 
butchered. ■_ --^ '.j* 

Politics and party formed the pretence for vio- Maiignwt 
lence, while individuals gratified their private paf- SeCorey-* 
fions, and wreaked vengeance on their perfonal mn$. 
foes. The fedition became every hour more fierce: 
the confufion thickened ; the whole city was filled 
mth conftemation and horror* The altars and 
images of the gods were furrounded by votaries^ 
whom even the terrors of a fuperftitious age could 
no longer proteft. The miferable viftims were 
dragged from the moft revered temples^ whofe walls 
and pavement were now firft ftained with civil bloodk 
Many withdrew themfelves by a voluntary death 
from the fury of their enemies* In every boufe^ 
and in every family, fcenes were tranfa€^ too hor-^ 
rid for defcription. Parents, children, brothers^ 
and pretended friends, feized the defired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpe^ 
tradng crimes without ^ttiame. The unfeeling Eu-. 
rymedon (whofe charader, as will fliortly appear^ 
was a difgrace to human nature) fhewed neither 
ability nor inclinadon to ftop the carnage* During 
the fpace of fix days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour, the aftors in this lamentable 
tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their 
guilt, and improved in the refinei6ent of thdr 
cruelty. A direadful calm fucceeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partizans of ariftocracy 
efcaped to the coaft of Epirus} and the Athenian 
fleet retired. 

S3 'The 
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TheiFugitives, mftead of rejoicmg in dieir fefctf, 
thought only of revenge. They fent agents to 
Lacedabihon and Corinth. By defcribing their fuf- 
ferings to the aftoniflied Epirots, they excited their 
compaflion, and acquired their affiftance. The fe- 
Verity of the prevailing party in Corcyra increafed 
the ntimber of outlaws ; who, at length, finding 
themfelves fufficiently powerful to attack and con- 
quer the ifland, which, from the moment of their 
banilhment, they had infefted by liaval defcents, 
failed with their whole ftrength for that purpofe in 
boats provided by the Barbariaps. In landing at 
Corcyra, the rowers drove with fuch violence againft 
the fliore, as broke many of their veffels in pieces ; 
the reft they immediately burned, difdaining fafety 
imlefs purchafed by viftory. This defperate mea- 
fure deterred oppofition: they advanced, feized, and 
fortified. Mount Iftone ; a ftrong poft in the neigh- 
"bourhood'of the city, from which they ravaged the 
territory, and fubjeSed their enemies to the multi- 
•pBed evils of war and famine. 

An epidemical diforder increafed the meafure of 
their calamities. The flames of civil difcord, which 
had never been thoroughly extinguifhed, again broke 
out within the walls. The mifery of the Corcyreans 
was verging to defpair, when an Athenian fleet of 
forty fail appeared oflF the coaft. This armament 
was commanded by Eurymedon and Sophocles, h' 
was principally deftined againft Sicily, as we fliall 
have occafion to relate, but ordered in its voyage 
thither to touch at Corcyra, and regulate the affairs 
of that ifland. This imexpedted afliflwce enabled 
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tiie befiegied to become the beiiegers. The out- c H A A 
works, aiwl (fefences of Mount Ifton^ were fuccef- ^ J^Y^^ 
fively taken, and the parties who defended them 
gradually retired to the more elevated branches, 
and, at length, to the very fummit, of the mountain. 
They were on the point of being driven from thence, 
and of falling into the hands of enemies exafparated 
by innumerable injuries fufFered and inflided. 
Alarmed by this reflexion, they called out to the 
Athenians for quarter, and furrendered to Euryme- 
don and Sophocles, on condition that their fate 
ihould be decided by the people of Athens. They 
were fent prifoners to the fmall illand of Ptychia, 
lying a little eaftward of the city Corcyra, till it 
fliould be found fconvenient to tranfport them to 
Ath^s, and commanded not to make any attempt 
to ftir from thence, imder psun of annulling the ca- 
pitulation which had been granted them. 

If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had Pcr6dioui 
not exceeded the ordinary ftandard of human pra- T^®^^ 
vity, their refentment muft have been foftened by cyrean*; 
the fudden tranfition wrought by accident in their 
favour. But their firft concern was to intercept 
the precarious clemency of Athens, and to make 
fure the deftrudion of their adverfaries* This 
atrocious defign was executed by a ftratagem equally 
deteftable, uniting, by a Angular combination, what- 
ever is favage in ferocity, and bafe in perfidy. By 
means of proper agents difpatched fecretly to Pty- 
chia, the leaders of the popular faftion acqujiinted 
thofe of the prifoners, vrith whom^ in peaceable 
times, they had refpedively lived in habits of 
s 4 mtimacy, 
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P HA P. intimacy, that the Athenians had determined to pii 
^ ^— ^ them up indifcriminately to the fury of the popu- 
lace^ Pretending much regret that perfons in whom 
they once had fo tender a concern, Ihould jQiare the 
common calamity, they exhorted them, by all 
poflible means, to contrive their efcape, and of- 
fere4 to provide them with a bark for that pur* 
pofe^ The known cruelty of Eurymedon made 
the artilfice fucceed. The bark was already launch- 
ed from the iiland ; the terms of the capitulation 
were thus infringed,; the deluded viftims. were 
apprehended in the very afl: of departure, feized, 
bound, and delivered into the hands of their inex- 
orable enemies. 
ihd 6f tic The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and So- 
cbmm^nd- phocles, favoured the deceit, becaufe as they were 
crs, j^ury- themfelves obliged to proceed towards Sicily, they 
Whcrekfc ^^''^i^d ^^^ honour that would accrue to their fuc* 
ceffors in condufting the captives to Athens. To 
gratify this meannefs of foul without example, they 
permitted barbarities beyond belief. 
Uiiexam^ The unhappy prifoners were firfi: confined in a 
baritieT' dungeon. Dragged fucceffively from thence, in 
coimnitted parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
in orcyra. ^^ ^^^ ^ pairs, their hands tied behind their 
backs, between two ranks of their enemies, armed 
with whips, prongs, said every inftrument of licen- 
tious and difgraceful torture. The wretch^ left 
in prifon were long ignorant of the ignominious 
cruelty inflifled on their companions ; but, as foon 
as they learned the abominable fcenes tranfafted 
without, they refufed to quit their confinement, 

guarded 
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goaarcM the entrance, and invit^^ with one con- chap, 
fent, the Athenians to murder them. But the ^ \j 
Athenians wanted either humanity or finnnefs to 
commit this kind cruelty. The Corcyrean popu^ 
lace ventiu'ed not to force a paflage from defpair* 
They mounted the prifon walls, uncovered the roof^ 
and overwhelmed thofe below with (tones, darts^ 
and arrows. Thefe weapons were deftrudive to 
many, and fumifhed others with the means of de- 
ftroying themfelves or each other. They laid down 
their heads, opened their breafls, expofed their 
necks, mutually foliciting, in plaintive or frantic ac- 
cents, the fatal ftroke. The whole night (for night 
intervened) was fpent in this horrid fcene ; and the 
morning prefented a fpe^cle too ihocking for de* 
fcription. The obdurate hearts of the Corcyreans 
' were incapable of pity or remorfe j but their relent- 
ing eyes could not bear the fight ; and they com« 
manded the bodies pf their fellow-citizens, now 
breathlefs or expiring, to be thrown on carts, and 
conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the fedition of Corcyra " ; but its The cmx- 
confequences were not fopn to end. The conta- ^^^^Tf^ 
gion of that unhappy ifland engendered a polidcal ditionper- 
malady, which fpread its baneful influence over ^^^^ 
Greece. The ariftocratical, and ftill more, the 
popular governments of that country, had ever 
been liable to feftion, which occafionally blazed 
mto fedition. But this morbid tendency, conge- 
nial to the conflitution of republics, thenceforth 
affumed a more dangerous appearance, and be* 



l^ Thucydid. p, 2a«.r-a85. 
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CHAP, tmyed more abffming fymptonns. In e^ery n^yb* 
^^' Kc, and almoft in eveiy city, the intr^oing and 
ambitious found the ready protection of Athais, 
or of Sparta, acccMrding -as their felfifli and guilty 
defigns were fcreened under the pretence of main- 
taining the prerogatives of the nobles, or aflerting 
the piTvileges of the people. A virtuous and mo- 
derate ariftocracy, an equal impartial freedom, 
thefe v^ere the colourings^ which ferved to juftiiy 
viblence and vamifli guilt. Sheltered by the 
fpefcious coverings of fair names, the prodigal af- 
laffin delivered himfelf from* the importunity of 
his creditor. The father, with mmatural cruelty, 
punifhed the licentious extravagance of his fon: 
the fon avenged by parricide, the flem feverity of 
his father. The debates of the public aflembly 
Were decided by the fword. Not &ti^ed with 
viftory, men thirfled for blood. This geperal 
diforder overwhelmed laws human and divine. 
The ordinary courfe'of events was reverfed : fenti- 
ments loft their natural force, and words their 
\ifual meaning", Dulnefs and fhipidity triumphed 
over abilities and refinement j for while the crafty 
and ihgenious were laying fine-fpun fnares for 
their enemies, men of blunter minds had imme- 
diate recourfe to the fword and poignard. This 
fuccefsful audacity was termed manly enterprife; 
ferocity affumed the name of courage ; faaion and 
ambition paffed for patriotifm and magnanimity; 
perfidy was called prudence ; cunning, wifdom ; 
every vice was clothed-in the garb of every virtue : 

" Tlittcydid.p. 997. & ieq<q^ 
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while juftice,moderation, and candour, were branded chap. 
as weaknefsy cowardice, meannefs of foul, and in- ^ ^^ 
difference to the public intereft. Such was the 
perverfion of fentiment, and fuch the corruption of 
language firft engendered amidft the turbulence-of 
Grecian faflions, and too faithfully imitated, as far 
as the foft effeminacy of modem manners will 
permit, by the difcontented and feditious of later 
times. — Wretched and deteftable delufionsi, by 
which wicked men deceive and ruin the public and 
themfelves ! 
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CHAP. xvn. 

fh'jftcal Calamities confpire with the Evils of Wat. 
— Athenian Expedition into JEtoUa. — Victories 
of Demojihenes. — He fortifies Pylus. — Blocks up 
the Spartans in Sphaderia. — The Spartans folicit 
Peace. — Artifices and Imprudence of Cleon. — 
His unmerited Succefs^ — Ridiculed by Arifto^ 
pbanes. — Athenian Conquefis.^^ Battle of Deliunu 
"^Commotions in Thrace. — Expedition of Brq/i^ 
das. — Truce for a Tear. * — The War renewed. — ^ 
Battle of Amphipolis. — Peace of Nicias.^-^Dif 
content of the Spartan Allies. ' 

CHAP. TT would be agreeable to diverfify the dark and 

xvn. melancholy fcenes of the Peloponnefian war, 

Phyficai hy introducing occurrences and tranfaftions of a 

calamities different and more pleafing kind. But fuch, un- 

^th^£he fortunately, is the fettled gloom of our prefent 

evils of fubjeft, that the epifodes commonly refleft the 

^* fame colour with the principal aftion. The mi- 

ixxxviii. a. ferable period now under our review, and already 

A.c.4a7- diftinguiflied by revok and fedition, was ftill far- 

ther deformed by a return of the peftilence, and 

by repeated earthquakes. The difeafe carried 

off five thoufand Athenian troops, and a great 

but uncertain number of other citizens. It raged, 

during a twelvemonth, with unabating violence; 

many remedies were employed, but all equally 

ineffeftual. The poifon at length fpent its force, 

and 
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and the malady difappeared by a flow and infen- CHAP* 
fible progrefs, fimilar to that obferved in the Le- ^ ^^-' _/ 
vant, and other parts of the world, which are ftill 
liable to be vifited by this dreadful calamity'. 
The earthquakes alarmed Attica and Boeotia, but 
proved moft deftru6Kve in the neighbouring ifles. 
The dreadful concuflions of the land were accom- 
panied, or perhaps produced, by a violent agitation 
of the fea. The reflux of the waves overwhelmed 
the flourifhing city of Orobia, on the weftem coaft 
of Euboea. Similar difafters happened in the oiymp. 
fmall iflands of Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor buaviii. > 
did thefe alarming events terminate the afflidions ' * ^^^ 
of the Greeks ; for Nature, as if fhe had delighted 
to produce at one period every thing mofl awful, 
poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount -Sltna, 
which demolifhed the induftrious labours of the 
Cataneans. A dreadful eruption had happened fifty 
years before this period ; and the prefent was the ^ 

third, and moft memorable, by which Sicily had 
been agitated and inflamed, fmce the coafts of that 
ifland were adorned by Grecian colonies *. 

If the Peloponnefian war had not been carried Expedition 
on with an animofity unexampled and unimitated in aien«p°to* 
every age but the prefent, the long fufierings of the -Etoiia. 
contending parties would have difpofed them eagerly iJ^^ . 
to defire the bleflings of tranquillity. But fuch A.C.4*5« 
virulent paflions rankled inr Athens and Sparta, that 
while calamities were equally balanced, and the 

' Voyage de Toumeforti vpl. ii. Diicourie on the Pbgue, in the 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixiv. 
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CHAP, capitals of both republics were fecure, no combina<» 
V i ^^'r ^^^ ^^ advatfc circumftances feemed fuificient to 
determine either fide to purchafe peace by the 
fmalleft diminution of honour. Yet to this necet 
fity, Sparta in the following year was reduced by 
^ train of events, equally fudden and Angular. 
Demofthenes, a general of merit and enterprife, 
commanded the Athenian forces at Naupaftus* 
This town, as related above, hgd been beftowed 
on the unfortunate MefTenians ; by whofe affiftance, 
together with that of , the Athenian allies in Acar- 
nania, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, Demofthenes 
undertook to reduce the hoftile provinces of ^tolia, 
J Ambracia, and Leucadia. But the operations ne- 
ceflary for this purpofe were obftnifted by the jea- 
loufies and diffenfion wjiich prevailed among the 
confederates ; each^ftate infifting, that the whole 
force of the war fliould be immediately direflied 
againft its particular enemies. 
Mifunder- The allied army, thiis diftraded by contrariety, 
aaion^^he ^^ Weakened by defedion, performed nothing 
Athenian decifive againft Leucadia. or Ambracia, In ^tolia 
^^* they were extremely unfortunate. ' The Meffenians, 
who were continually haraffed by the natives of 
that barbarous province, perfuaded Demofthenes 
. that *it would be eafy to over-run their country, 
before the inhabitants, who lived in fcattered vil- 
lages widely feparated from each other, could col- 
let their force, .or attempt refiftance. In purfu- 
ance of this advice, Demofthenes entered wEtoIia, 
took and plundered the towns, and droye the 
inhabitants before him. During . feveral days he 
3 . marched 
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marched unrelifted ; but haYSig proceeded to iBgi* chap. 
tium, the principal, or rather only city in the pro- . ^^' j 
vince, he found that his defign had by no means: 
efcaped the notice of the enemy, ^gitium is fitu- 
ate among lofty mountains, and about ten miles dif-* 
tant from the Corinthian .gulf. Among thefe in- 
tricate and almoft inacceffible heights, the flower of ^ 
the ^tolian nation was pofted. Even the moft dif^-. 
tant tribes had come up, before the confederate 
army entered their borders. 

^gitium was flormed ; but the inhabitants- Singular 
efcaped to their countrymen cQncealed among the j^t^jg^ 
mountains. [While the Athenians and their allies 
purfued them, the -^tolians ruflied in feparate 
bodies, from diflferent eminences, and checked the 
purfuers with thdr darts aiid javelins* Having dif- 
charged their miifile weapons, they retired, being 
light-armed, and incapable of refifting the impreflion 
of pikemen. New detachments continually poured 
forth from the mountains, and in all direQions an- 
noyed the confederates. The latter Idft no ground, 
as long as their archers had darts, and were able 
to ufe them. But when the greateft part of their 
light troops were wounded or flain, the heavy-armed 
men began to give way. They ftill, however, 
maintained their order; and the battle long con- 
tinued, in alternate purfuits and retreats, the .3Eto- 
lians always flying before the enemy as foon as they 
had difcharged their javelins. But at length the ^ 

confederates were exhaufted by fo many repeated 
charges, and totally defeated iby opponents who 
duril not wait their approach. 

Their 
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CHAP. Their condudors tfarouirh this intricate country 
*^-^-^_f had all perifhed* They miftook their road to the 
Unfortu- fea. The enemy were Ught-armed and in thdr own 
rfthe ext ^^"^^ones. The purfuit, therefore^ was unufually 
pcdition* deftru£Uve« Many fell into caverns, or tumbled 
headlong from precipices. A large party wandered 
into an impervious wood, which being fet on fire 
by the enemy, confumed them in its flames. A 
miferable renmant returned to Naupadus affli£ted 
by the lofs of their companions, and highly morti- 
fied at being defeated by Barbarians, alike ignorant 
of the rules of war, and of the laws of civil fo- 
dety, who fpoke an unknown dialed:, and fed on 
^awflefh^ 
Demofthc. jj^jg ^r^^^ deterred Demofthenes from return- 

nesdefends . 

Naupac mg to Athens, till fortune gave him an opportu- 

^* ^^ ,nity to retrieve the honour of his arms. The 

j£tolians and Ambradots, the mod formidable 

enemies of the republic on that weflem coaft of 

Greece, folicited and obtained aififtance from La- 

cedaemon and Corinth, vigoroufly attacked the 

towns of Naupadus and Amphilochian Argos, 

and threatened to reduce the whole province of 

Acamania, in which the latter was fituated. The 

vigilance and aftivity of Demofthenes not only faved 

thefe important cities, but obtained the moft fignal 

Defeatsthc advantages over the aflailants. With pro/o,^nd 

S !£! miUtary (kill he divided the ftrength of the enemy, 

bradots. and, by a well-condu6ted ftr^tagem, totally de* 

feated the Ambraciots among the heights of Ido^ 

mene. A ftrqpg detachment of Ambradots had ad- 

3. Tbucydid. p. 237, & fSq^^ 

vanced 
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Vanced the preceding day to Olpae, a place fortified ^^|^^- 
by the Acamanians, and the feat of their courts of ^-^- , _/ 
jufti(Se* Demofthenes obliged this detachment to 
retreat with confiderable lofs^ and intercepted its 
return homeward. MeanwhHe the eoUeSed force 
of the Ambracbts tuarched to its fupport, bdlng 
totally unacquainted with its misfortilne. Apprifed 
of this defign, Demofthenes befet the paffes, and 
feized the moft advantageous pofts on their route. 
With the remainder of his force he advanced to 
attack them in front. Xhey had already proceeded 
to Idomene, and encamped on the loweft ridge of 
that mountain ^ . 

Demofthenes placed his MefTenians in the vati^ Siitimiet 
and commanded them^ as they marched along, to ^^rcM*- 
difcourfe in their Doric dialed. This circumftance, 
as the morning was yet in its dawn^ eflFechially pre«» 
vented the advanced guards from fufpefting them 
to be enemies. Demofthenes then ruflied forward 
with the MefTenians and Acamanians. The Am<^ 
braciots were yet in their beds. The camp was no 
fooner affaulted than the rout began. Many were 
flain on the fpot ; the reft fled amain ; but the 
paffes were befet, and the purfuers light-armed. 
Some ran to the fea, and beheld a new objeft of 
terror, a Kne of Athenian fliips then cruifing on the 
coaft. Amidft this complication of calamities, they 
plunged into the water, and fwam to the hoftile 
fquadron, choofing to be d^ftroyed rather by the 
Athenians, than by the enemies from whom they 
had juft feparated. 

VOL. 11. *r On 
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CHAP. On the following day, the vidors, who remained 
^xvn. at Idomenc, ftrippmg the dead, and erefting their 
Conftema- arms into a trophy, were addreiSed by a herald fent 
^ **^^ on the part of the detachment who had fo much 
herald. fuffered in its retreat from Olpae. This herald 
knew nothing of the freih difafter that had be£aillen 
his countrymen. Obferving the arms of the Am- 
braciots, he was aftonifhed at their number. The 
viftors perceiving his furprife, aiked him, before he 
explained his commiflion, " What he judged to be 
the amount of the flain ?*' " Not more than two 
hundred,*' replied the herald. The inquirer then 
faid, " It fliould feem otherwife, for there are the 
arms of more than a thoufand men.*' The herald 
rejoined, " They cannot then belong to our party." 
The other replied, ** They muft, if you fought 
^efterday at Moment." '* We fought no where 
yefterday } we fuflFered the day before, in our re- 
treat from OlpSB." *' But we fought yefterday 
againft thefe Ambraciots, who Were marching to 
your rieUef/* When the herald heard this, he ut- 
tered a deep groan, and departed abruptly, without 
further explaining his commiflion ^ 
Dcmofthe- Thefe important fuccefles enabled Demofthencs 
nes fails to to retum with honour to Athens. The term of 
ponnefiw. ^^ military command had expired ; but hisr mind 
Oiymp. could uot brook inaftivity. He therefore iblici- 
^^^^^^^ tedi'pfermiflion ta accompany, as a volunteer, the ar- 
»£slu[aent which failed to Corcyra, the fuccefe^^of 
HKH^h has already been related, with leave to exn- 

^ ThucydkU p^^ 944^ & ^^q» 
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ploy the Meffenians, . whom he carried along with chap* 
him, on the coaft of Peloponnefus, Ihould any op- 
portunity occur there, for promoting the public 
fervice. While the fleet flowly coafled along the Emotions 
fouthern fhores of that peninfula, the MclfoMans J^^^^Mcf- 

* lenians at 

viewed, with mingled joy and forrow, the b;ig loft; the fight of 
but ftill beloved, feats^ of their anceftors. They ^^ 
regretted, in particular, the decay of ancient Pyliis, 
the royal refidencq^of then: admired Neftor, whofe 
youth had been adorned by talour, and his age re* 
nowned for wifdom. Their immortal refentment 
againft Spartst was inflamed by beholding the ruins 
of Meflene* A thoufand ideas and fentiments; 
which time had nearly obliterated, revived at the 
fight of their native fliores. 

When the tumult of thdr emotions fubfided, TheAtli^ 
they explained their feelings to Demofthenes, and ?l^ ^ 
to each other. He fuggefted, or at leait warmly fortify Pf* 
approved, the defign of landing, and rebuilding ^^^ 
Pylus, which had been abandoned by the Spartans, 
though it enjoyed a convenient harbour, and was 
fljrongly fordfied by nature. Demofthenes pro* 
pofed this pieafure to Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
who anfweredlhim with the infolence congenial to 
thfeir charader, ** That there were many barren, 
capes on the coaft of Peloponnefus, which tba/e 
might fortify who wiihed to entail an ufelefs ex* 
pence on then: country/' He next applied to the 
feveral captains of the fleet, and even to the infe- 
rior officers, but without better fuccefs, although 
he aflured them that the place abounded in wood 
and ftone, with which a wall, fuflicient for defence, 

T 2 might 
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CHAP, might fpeedily be completed. He had defifted 
\_ -^- ^» from farther entreaties, when a fortunate ftorm 
drove the whole fleet towards the Pylian harboun 
This circumftance enabled him to renew his in- 
ftances with greater force, alleging that the events 
of fortune confirmed the expediency of the under- 
taking. At length the faitors and fbldiers^ weary 
of idlenefs (for the weather prevented them from 
putting to fea), began the work of their own accord, 
and earned k on with fuch vigour and afHvity, that 
in fix days the place was ftrongly fortified on every 
fide*. The Athenian fleet then proceeded to Cor- 
cyra, Deraofthenes retaining only five fliips to guard 
this new acquifition. 
The Spar- The Spartans were no fooner informed of this 
r"*tto ^^^S nieafure, than they withdrew their army 
diinodge from its annual incurfion into Attica, and recalled 
^^* their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens, refidmg 
at home, iihmediately flew to arms, and marched 
towards Pylus, which was only fifty miles diftant 
' from dieir capital. They found the new fortrefs 
fo well prepared for defence, that nothing could 
be undertaken agamft it .with any profped of fuc- 
cefs, until their whole forces had aflembled. This 
occafioned but a fliort delay ; after which Pylus 
was vigoroufly aflaulted by fea and land. The 
walls were weakeft towards the harbour -j the en- 
trance of which, however, was fo narrow, that 
only two fhips could fail into it abreaft. Here the 
attack was /mofl: furious, and the refiflance moft 
obftinate. 

* Thucydid, p. 256, & feqq. 
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Demofthenes encouraged his troops by his voice CHAP, 
and arm. The gallant Brafidas, a man deftined to . J^^;^ 
ad fuch an illuftrious part in the following fcenes Gallantry 
of the war, called out to the Lacedemonian pilots of Brafidas. 
to drive againft the beach 4 and exhorted them, by 
the deftruction of their fhips, to fave the honour 
of their country. He farther recommended thi« 
boldnefs by his example, but in performing it, re- 
ceived a wound which rendered him infenfible. 
His body dropped into the fea, feemingly deprived 
of life, but was recovered by the affedionate zeai 
of his attendants. When his fenfes returned, he 
perceived the lofs of his flxield, a matter highly 
f unifliable by th^ Spartan laws, if the ^eld of 
Brafidas had not been loft with more glory than ever 
ihield was defended ^ 

During three days, Demofthenes, with very un» About four 
equal ftrength, reiifted the enemy ; when the ap- g^^ 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corcyra, which blocked up 
he had apprifed of his danger, terminated the in.. "^ ?P^*^' 
credible labours of his exhaufted gsyrifoia. A na^ 
val engagement eafued, in whkh the I^acedaemor 
nians were defeated. But neither this defeat, nor 
the lofs of 'five fhips, nor the total difperfion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpeded relief of Pylus, gave 
them fo much uneafinefs, as an event principally 
occafioned by their own imprudence. The ifland 
Sphaderia, fcarce two mile^ in x}ircumference, 
barren, woody, and uninhabited, lies before the 
harbour of Pylus. In this iQand the Spartans had 

» Thucydid. p. 258. 
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CHAP, pofted four hundred and twenty heavy-armed men, 
',^^^ * ^^^ ^ much greater proportion of Helots, not re- 
^ fie£|ing that the Athenians, as foon as they had 
refumed the command of the neighbouring fea, muft 
have thefe forces at their devotion. This circumr 
ftance occurred not to the Spartans till after their 
. defeat ; and then affeded them the more deeply, 
becaufe the troops blocked up in the iiland belonged 
to the firft families of the republic. 
Cooiierna. Advice of this misfortune was immediately fent 
^^ to the capital. /The annual magiftrates, attended 
by a deputatign of the fenate, haftened to examine 
matters on the fpot. The evil appeared to be in- 
capable of remedy ; and of fuch importance was 
this body of Spartans to the community, that all 
prefent agreed in the neceffity of foliciting a truce, 
until ambaffadors were fent to Athens to treat of a 
general peace. The Athenians granted a fufpen- 
iion of hoftilities, on condition that the Spartans, as 
a pledge of their fincerity, furrendered their whole 
fleet (confiding of about fixty veflels) into the har- 
bour of Pylus. Even this mortifying propofal 
was accepted. Twenty days were confumed m 
the embaffy ; during which time the troops mter- 
cepted in Sphaderia were fupplied with a ftated pro- 
portion of meal, meat, and wine % that of the free- 

' Tkucydides does not aicertiun tHe quantity of meat. He iays, 
two cbaenixes of meal, and two cotyls of wine ; that is, two pints of 
meal, and one g^t of wine, Engliik meafure, a very fmaU allowance ; 
but the Athenians were afndd left the beiieged might hoard thdr pro- 
vifions, if allowed more for daily fupport ; which, if the negociatio)) 
failed, might enable them long to hold out the place. 

men 
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men amounting to double the quantity allowed to CHAR 
the flaves. i -^ *_j 

When the Spartan amhaffadors were admitted to The Spar- 
an audi^ce at Athens, they artfully apologized for ^e.°^"^ 
the intended length of their difcourfes. In all their 
tranfaflions with the Greeks, they had hitherto 
aflfeded the dignified brevity ® infpired by con* 
fcious pre-eminence : *' Yet on the prpfent occa^ 
fion, they allowed that it was neceffary to ex^ilaini 
<:opioufly and clearly, the advantages which would 
refult to all Greece, and particularly to Athens her- 
felf, if the latter accepted the treaty and alliance, 
the free gifts of unfeigned friendfliip, fpontaneoufly 
offered by Sparta. They pretended not to conceal 
or extenuate the greatnefs of their misfortune ; but 
the Athenians ought alfo to remember the viciffi- 
tudes pf war. It was full time to embrace a hearty 
reconcilement, and to terminate the calamities of 
their common country. Hitherto the war had been 
carried on with more emulation than hatred ; nei- 
ther party had been reduced to extremity, nor had 
any incurable evil been yet inflicted or fuflPered. 
Terms of agreement, if accepted in the moment of 
vidory, would redound to the glory of Athens ; if 
i-ejefted, would afcertain who were the real authors 
of the war, and to whom the public calamities ought 
thenceforth to be impute ; fince it was well 
l^nown, that if Athens and Sparta were unanimous, 
no power in Greece would venture to difpute their 
i^mmanck '"".V 

• Imperatoria brwtaa. TAClTt)»» 
'• Thucydid. p. a6», A: feqq. 
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CHAP. The meek fpirit of this difcourfe only difcovered 
^^^^' to the Athenians the full extent of their good for# 



V. 



■V 



Arrogant tune, of whlch they determmed completely to 
J^*^ avaU themfelves. InfHgated by the violence of 
Athenians. Cleon, they anfwered the ambadB^ors with great 
haughtinefs; demanding, as preliminaries to the 
treaty, that the Spartans in Spha&eria fhould be 
fent to Athens; and that feveral pla(%s of great imt 
portance, belonging to the Spartans or tl^en- allies, 
Ihould be delivered into their hands. Thde lofiy 
pretenfions, which were by no means juftiiied by 
military fuccefs, appeared totally inadmiifible to the 
ambafladors, who returned in difgufl to the Spartan 
camp. 
The nego. Nothing, it was evident, could be expefted from 
fp^j^eb. the moderation of Athens; but it was ezpeded from 
her juftice, that fhe would reftore the fleet, which 
had been furrendered as a pledge of the treaty* 
Even this was, on various pretences, denied "• Both 
parties, therefore, prq>ared for hoftilities; the Athe- 
nians to maintain their arrogance, the Spartans to 
chailife it. 
pb^kate The former employed the operation of famine, 
isiphaaeria. ^ ^ readied and lead dangerous mode of re- 
dtlcing the foldiers in Spha&eria. The Athenian 
fleet, now greatly augmented, carefully guarded 
the ifland night and day. But notwithflanding 
its utmoft vigilance, fmall veflels availed them- 

" The Atheoianis obje^ed, ^ an incurfion towairds their fortitfiii 
during the foipenfion of Kofiilitiesy xay oXXm uk afioXoyeh*' and 
fither matters of Iktk momenty £iys Thucydide^ with his ufual im- 
• jptftia%9 pt 466* 
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fdres of ftorms and darknefs to throw provifions CHAP, 
into the place ; a fervice undertaken by flaves from ^-^^^ 
the promife of liberty ; and by freemen, from the 
profpe£t of great pecuniary rewards. The Athe- 
nians redoubled their diligence, and often inter- 
cepted thofe viduallers j but they found it more 
difficult to interrupt the expert divers, who plung- 
jng deep under water, dragged after them bottles 
of leather, filled with honey and flour. The block- 
ade was thus fruitlefsly protra£led feveral weeks. 
Demofthenes was averfe to attack an ifland difficult 
of accefs, covered with wood, deftitute of roads, 
and defended on the fide of Pylus by a natural for- 
tification, ftrengthed by art. Meanwhile the Athe- 
nians began to fuffer inconvem'ences in their turn. 
Their garrifon in Pylus was clofely prelTed by the 
enemy ; there was but one fource of frefli water, 
and that fcanty, in the place; provifions grew 
fcarce; the barrennefs of the neighbouring coaft 
forded no fupply : while they befieged the Spar- 
tans, they themfelves experienced the hardihips of a 
a fiege. 

Thehr fituation, when reported at Athens, threw Artifices 
the affembly into commotion: many clamoured *"^"^P«: 
^gainft Denioftenes ; feveral accufed Cleon. The cieon. 
artful demagogue, whofe oppofition had chiefly ^ 
prevented an advantageous peace with Sparta, af- 
fefted to difbelieve the intelligence, and advifed 
fending men of approved confidence to Pylus, in 
prder to deteft the impofl:ure. The populace 
cried aloud, ** that Cleon himfelf fliould under- 
take this commiflion.'* But the diflemblo' dreaded 
' / tQ 
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c H A P. to become the dupe of his own artifice. He pfer- 
^ ^^^ ceived, that if he went to Pylus, he muft, at his 
return, either acknowledge the truth of the report, 
and thus be fubjeded to immediate _ihame, or fa- 
bricate falfe intelligence, and thus be expofed to 
future puniihment. He therefore eluded his own 
propofal, by declaring, " that it ill became the 
dignity of Athens to ftoop to a formal and tedious 
examination ; and that, whatever were the ftate of 
the armament, if the commanders a&ed like men, 
they might take Sphaderia in a few days : that if be 
had the honour to be general, he would fail to the 
ifland with a fmall body of light iniantry, and take 
it at the firft onfet." 
Cliara<aer Thefe farcaftic obfervations were chiefly direded 
^^'* againft Nicias, one of the generals aftually prefent 
in the aflembly ; a man of virtuous, but timid dit 
pofition : endowed with much prudence, and little 
enterprife ; pofTefled of moderate abilities, and im* 
moderate, riche^ ; a zealous pardzan of ariftocracy, 
and an avowed enemy to Cleon, whom he regarded 
* as the worft enemy of his country. 
He cede* A perfon of this charader could not be much 
mand'to "^^^^^ ^^ engage in the hazardous^ expedition to 
Cleon. Sphafteria. When the Athenians, with the ufual 
licentioufnefs that prevailed in their affemblies, 
called out to Cleon, *^ that if the enterprife ap- 
peared fo eafy, it would better fuit the extent of 
his abilities;'' Nicias rofe up, and immediately 
oflFered to cede to him the c<»nmand. Cleon at 
firft accepted it, thinkmg Nicias's propofal merely 
a femt ;' but when the latter appeared in ^micffl:, his 
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adveriary drew back, alleging, ^^ that Nidas, not CHAP., 
Cleon, was general.** The Athenians, with the . ?^'^ 
malicious pleafantry natural to the multitude, prefTed 
Cleon the clpfer, the more eagerly he receded. 
He was at length overcome by their Importunity, 
but not foifakep by his impudence '*. Advancing Boaftfol 
to the middle of the affembly, he declared, " that ^^f. 
he was not afraid of the Lacedaemonians ; and en- 
gs^ed, in twenty days, to bring the Spartans as 
prifoners to Athens, or to die in the attempt '\** 
This heroical language excited laughter among the 
multitude ; the wife rejoiced in thinking, that they 
muft obtain one of two advantages, dther the de- 
ftrudion of a turbulent demagogue (which they 
rather hoped), or the capture of the Spartans in 
Sphaderia. 

The latter event was haftened by an accident : which is 
while fome foldiers were preparing their viduats, ^^^ 
the wood was fet on fire, and long burned unper- dent, 
ceived, till a briik gale arifing, the conflagration ^^^^ 
raged with fuch violence, as threatened to con- A.c.425* 
fume the ifland,. This unforefeen difafter difclofed 
the ftrength and pofition of the Spartans ; and De- 
mofthenes was adually preparing to attack them, 
when Cleon, with his light-armed troops, arrived 
m the camp. The iiknd was invaded in the 
night; the advanced guards were taken or flain. 
At dawn, the Athenians made a^ defcent from 

'!.• .:. 

" Thucydid. p. %ju :.,,..> 

'^ H auTif ecvoKTtvuvy or, " kill them on the fpot.** A little altera^ 
tkm in the text will giiire the meaiuQg vhichi prefetrad asnoft agtfee- 
able to what follows : but the other tnuiiiatioQ better &it» the bo^Uul 
charadler of Cleon. * 
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^Tnm^* fcventy (hips. The main body of the enemy re- 
tired to the ftrong poft oppofite to Pylus, haraffed 
in their march by Ihowers of arrows, ftones, and 
darts, involved in the afhes of the burnt wood, 
which mounting widely into the air, on all fides, 
intercepted their fight, and increafed the gloom of 
battle. The Spartans, clofely embodied, and pre- 
fenting a dreadful front to the aflailants, made good 
their retreat. Having occupied the deftined poft, 
they boldly defended it wherever the enemy ap- 
proached, for the nature of the ground hindered 
it from being furrounded. The Athenians ufed 
their utmoft efforts to repel and overcome them ; 
and during the greateft part of the day, both parties 
obftinately perfevered in their purpofe, under the 
painful preffures of fatigue, thirft, and a burning 
fun. At length the Mefienians, whofe ardour had 
been fignally diftinguiflied in every part of this en- 
terprife, difcovered an unknown path leading to 
the eminence which defended the Lacedaemonian 
rear. The Spartans were thus encompaffed on all 
fides, ai^d reduced to a fimilar fituadon to that of 
their illuftrious countrymen who fell at Ther- 
mopylae. 
The Spar- Their commanders difgraced not the country 
^aAeria ^^ Leonidas. Their general, Epitades, was flaim 
carried Hippagretes was dying of his wounds. Styphon, 
toA^s. *^ ^^^ ^ command^ ftill exhorted them to per- 
fevere. But Demofthenes and Cleon, defirous ra- 
ther to carry them prifoners to Athens, than to 
put them to death, invited them, by the loud pro* 
clamation of a herald, to lay down their finn$. 

The 
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The greater part dropped their Ihields, and waved CHAP, 
their hands, in token of compfiance. A confer- ,^...,,^^ 
ence followed between Demofthenes and Cleon on 
one fide, and Styphon on the other. Styphon^ de- 
fired leave to fend over to the Lacedaemonians on 
the continent for advice. Several meflages paffed 
between them; in the laft of which it was faid, 
" the Lacedaemonians permit you to confult your 
own intereft, provided you fubmit to nothing bafe:** 
in confequence of which determination, they fur- 
rendered their arms and their perfons. They were 
conduced to Athens, within the time affighed by 
Cleon ; having held out fifty-two days after the ex- 
piration of the truce, during which time they had 
been fo fparing of the provifions conveyed to theni 
by the extraordinary means above mentioned, that, 
when the place was taken, they had ftill fomething 
in referve '*. 

The Athenians withdrew their fleet, leaving a Humiili. 
ftrong garrifon in Pylus, which was foon reinforced ^^^ ^^ 
by an enterprifing body of Meflenians from Naupac- ^^ 
tus. The MeiTenians, though poffefTed of no more 
than one barren cape on their native and once happy 
coaft, refumed their inveterate hatred againft Sparta, 
whofe territories they continually infefted by inciu"- 
fions, or harafled by alarms. This fpecies of war, 
deftnidive in itfelf, was rendered ftill more dan- 
gerous by the revolts of the Helots, attrafted by 
every motive of affeftion towards^ their ancient 
kinfmen, and animated by every principle of re- 
/entm-ent agaiaft their tyrannical mafters. Meanr 

** Thucydid. p. »7 1—279. 
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^^^^* while the Athenian fleet renewed and mi: 
\-^y^L^ its ravages on the coait of Pelopoiinefus* Re- 
duced to extremity by fuch proceedings, the Spar- 
tans fent to Athens repeated overtures of accom- 
modation. But the good fortune of the Athenians 
Authority only foniented thdr ambition.. At the inftigation 
W^ of. Cleon, they difmiffed the Spartan ambefladois 
cieon. more infolently than ever'^ Such was their de- 
ference to the opinion of this arrogant demagogue; 
at the fame time that, with the moft inconfiilent 
levity, they liftened with pleafure to the plays of 
Ariflophanes, winch. laihed the charader and admi- 
niilration of C^eon with the boldeft feverity of fa- 
tire, fharpened by the edge of the mod poignant 
ridicule. 

The taking of Pylus, the triumphant return of 
Cleoh, a notorious coward transformed by the ca- 
price ^of fortune into a brave and fuccefsfiil com- 
mander, were topics well fuitihg the comic vein of 
Ariftophanes. The imperious demagogue had de- 
ferved the perfonal refentment of the poet, by deny- 
ing the legitimacy of his birth '^, and thereby con- 
tefting his title to vote in the aflembly. On former 
occafions, Ariflophanes had ftigmatifed the inca- 
pacity and infolence of Cleon, together with his 
perfidious felfilhnefs in embroiling the aflfairs of the 
republic. In the comedy '^ firft reprefented in the 
feventh year of the war, he attacks him in the mo- 
ment of viftory, when fortune had rendered him 



Expofed 
by Arifto- 
phanes. 



** Arifiopli. Equit. v. 794. 

*7 TheiTTSK. 



^ Vit. anonym. Arifioph. 
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the idofr of a licentious multitude, when no coiki^- chap. 
dian was fo daring as to play his charafler, and no i _ _' ^ 
painter fo bold as to defign his maik ^\ 

Ariftophanes^ therefore, appeared for the firft Account 
rime on the ftage, only difguifing his own fac?, the ^^^^^ 
better to reprefent the part of Cleon. In this lu- tided, the 
dicrous piece, which feems to have been celebrated ^^^^ 
even beyond its merit, the people of Athens are 
defcribed under the allegory of a capricious old 
dotard, whofe creduKty, abufed by a malicious 
flave lately admitted into his houfe'^, perfecutes 
and torments his faithful old fervants. Demof- 
thehes bitterly complains, that, intending to gra-* 
tify the palate of the old man, he had brought a 
delicate morfel from Pylus ; but that it had been . 
ftolen by Cleon, and by him ferved up to their 
common mafter. After lamenting, with his com- 
panion Nicias, the hardfhips of their condition,' 
they hold counfel together, and contrive various 
expedients for putting an end to their common ca- 
lamities. The defponding Nicias propofes drink- 
ing bull's blood, after the example of Themifto- 
cles ; Demofthenes, with more courage, advifes a 
he&rty draught of wine. Finding Clean afleep, 
they fei^e the opportunity not only to purloin this 
liquor, but to rifle his pockets, in which they dif* 
cover fome ancient oracles, typically reprefenting 
the fuc(^effion of Athenian magiftrates. Towards 
the end of the prophecy, it was faid, that the 



*• 'Yffo m Jf85 yap avrov ahi^ dOeXc 

Tut* a-Kivovoim Hxaarou* Equites^ ▼• 23I. ''^ 
'* Nfowrrw xaxoy^ « the new-bought mifchicf." 
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CHAP, dragon fhould overcome the devouring vulture* 
xvn. rpYie rapacious avarice of Cleon correfponded to the 
typq* of the vuhure ; and the dragon darkly flia- 
dowed out Agoracritus, an eminent maker of pud- 
dings and faufages, the fliape and contents of which 
alluded to the figure and food of that terrible fer- 
pent. Nicias and Demofthenes hail this favourite 
of fortune, as the deftined mafter of the republic. 
Agoracritus alleges in vain, that he is totally unac- 
quainted with political affairs, ignorant of every 
liberal art, and has hardly learned to read. They 
reply, by announcing to him the oracfe, and by 
proving that his pretended imperfeftions better 
qualified him to conduft the government of Athens. 
This office required none of the talents, the want 
of which he lamented. He matched Cleon in. im- 
pudence, and furpaffed him in ftrength of lungs. 
His profeffion had taught him to fqueeze, to amafs, 
to mix, to bruife, and to embroil ; and long ex- 
perience had rendered him accomplifhed in all the 
frauds and chicane of the market '°. He might 
therefore boldly enter the lifts with Cleon, being 
affured of affiftance from the whole body of Athenian 
knights *'. Agoracritus, thus encouraged, prepares 
for encountering his adverfary. . The conteft, long 
doubtful, is maintained in a ftyle of the loweft buf- 
foonery, always ludicrous, often indecent. The old 
dotard, or rather the Athenians whom he reprefents, 

^ The fame word in Greek denotes the market and the forum. 
Indeed the fame place ufually ferved for both. 

' ' The iviTHo, 6r Equites, the fecond rank of citizens at Athens* 
who detefted Cledn^ and from whom the play takes its name. 

3 finally 
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finally acknowledge their pail errors ; and regret C H A m 
being fo long deceived by an upftart flave, thtough .j^^^ 
whofe obftiaacy in- continuing the war, they had 
been cooped up within the walls of an un^holefome 
city, and hindered from enjoying their beautiful 
fields and happy rural amufenxents. Agoracritus 
feizes this favourable moment to produce two ancient 
treaties with, the Lacedaemonians, perfonified by two 
beautiful women, whom he had found glofely mewed 
up in the houfe of Cleon. Of thefe females the old 
Athenian becomes fuddenly enamoured, and th^ 
retire together to the country. 

The pieople of Athens permitted, and even ap- The Athe- 
proved^ the licentious boldnefs of Ariftophanes; but J^^^^ 
neither the ftrength of reafon, nor the fharpnefs of oiymp. 
fatire, could check the dangerous career of their ^?^ '•. 
ambition. The war was rendered popular by fuc- 
cefs; they prq>ared for carrying it on with re^ " • 
doubled vigour. The firft operations of the enfu« 
ing fummer gratified their utmoft hopes. The prin^ 
cipal divifion of the fleet, condu£J:ed by the prudence 
of Nicias, conquered the fertile a^d populous ifland 
of Cythera, ftretching from the fouthem promon^ 
tory of Laconia towards the Cretan fea, and long 
enriched by the commerce of Egypt and Libya« 
The Lacedaemonian garrifon, as well as the Spartan 
magiftrates in the ifland, furrendered prifoners of 
war. The more dangerous part of "the inhabitants 
were removed to the Athenian ifles ; the remainder * 
were fubje£ted/to an annual tribute amounting in 
value to eight hundred pounds fterling ; an Athe^ 
nian garrifon took pofieiflon of the fortrefs. 
VOL. II. u Soon 
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CHAP. Soon after this conqueft, the amis of Demoffiie^ 
\^V^^' ^^^ ^^ Hippocrates reduced the town of Nicaea, 
Kednce ^^ principal fea^port of the Megareans ; and the 
Ntaofasid Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity feveral mari- 
J^^^^ time cities on the eaftem coaft of Pelqpoimefus. 
&s* Thyrea was condemned to a harder fate. This 

city^ together with the furrounding diftrid^ had 
been granted, by the compaflion of Sparta, to the 
mifend^Ie natives of ^gina, who (as above-men- 
tioned) had been driven from their once powerful 
Uland by the cruelty, of Athens. The &me cru- 
elty ftill continued to purine them. Their newly* 
raifed walls were taken by aflaute ; their houfes 
burned; and the inhabitants, without diflindion, 
put to the fword. 
toieswar Hitherto all the enterprifes of the Athenians 
a re^iT ^^^ CTOwned with fuccefs. Fortune firil deferted 
tkm ift them in Boeotia. During feveral months dieir ge- 
nerals, Demofthenes and Hippocrates, availing 
diemfelves of the political factions of that country, 
had been carrying on fecret intrigues with Chaero- 
naea, Siphae, and Orchomenus, places abounding 
in declared partizans of democracy, and eternally 
hoftile to the ambition of Thebes. The infur- 
gents had agreed to take arms, in order to betray 
the weftem parts of Boeotia to Demoilhenes, wha 
failed with forty gallies from Naupa£tu8; while 
Hippocrates, at the head of feven thoufand heavy* 
armed Athenians, and a much greater proportion 
of Ught-armed auxiliaries, invaded the eaftern fron- 
tier of that province. It was expeSed, Ihat be- 
fore the Thebans could bring a fuffideat force mto 

the 
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the field, the invaders and infurgents, advanddig OH APr 
from oppdfite extremities of the country, might »j-^^,'^ 
unite in the centre, and perhs^ fubdue Thebes, 
itfelf, the moil powerful, as well as moft zealous, 
ally of Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with much ability, ThcSr pkn 
was found too complicated for execution; Demof-^^^P^" 
thenes fleered towards Siphss, before his coadjutor executioiu 
was ready to take the field ; fome miftake, it is faid, 
having happened about the time appointed for ac- 
tion; and the whole contrivance was betrayed by 
Nicomachus, a Phocian, to the Spartans, and by 
them communicated to the Boeotians4 ITie dties 
which meditated revolt were thus fecured, before 
Demoflhenes appeared at Siphae, and before Hippo* i 
crates had even marched from Attica. 

The latter at length entered the eaflem frontier They are 
of Boeotia ; iand, as the principal defign had mif- ^^^?2^ 
carried, contented himfelf with taking and fortify- of Ddiuin. 
bg Delium, a place facred to Apollo. Having 'P^y*°P- 
garrifoned this pofl, he prepared for returning a.c.4»4. 
home. But while his army fliU lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delium, the Thebans, encouraged 
by Pagondas^ a brave and ikilful leader, marched 
with great rapidity from Tanagra, in order ta in-> 
tercept his retreat. Their forces amounted to. 
eighteen thoufand; the Athenians were little lels 
numerous. An aigagement enfued, which iia«* 
ticmal emulation rendered bloody and obfthiate» 
Before the battle^i Fagondas had detached a fmall 
fquadron of horfe, with orders to advance fuddenly, 
as foon as the adion had commenced. This fb^- 
u 2 tagem 
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Q H/A PitMg^m WB8 deditve. The Athenians, terrified at 
v^ -^-^^1 the fight, of a reinforcement, which their fears mag-^ 
nified into a new army, were thrown into.diforder^ 
2fid put to flight. Approaching darknefs faved them 
from total deftru£lion. They efcaped difgracefully 
ifito Attica, after leaving in the field of battle a 
thoufand pikemen, with their commander Hippo- 
crates. 
T^ ^Sr '^^^ viftorious army immediately £3rmed the 
Ddhim by fi^e of Delium, which was taken by means of an 
meuMofa ^jgin^ firft contrived for that purpofe. Several 
inYented p9^3*ts of the fortification, which had been raifed in 
far that gy^at hade, confiited chiefly^ of wood* The be- 
^'^^^ fiegers therefore, joining together a number of 
Is^e bean^, formed a huge maft, perforated in 
the middle ; to one of its extremities they appended 
a prodigious mafs of pitch and fulphur ; and to the 
other a bellows^ which, when this unufual inftru- 
ment of deftrudUon was raifed above the wooden 
.. rampart, immediately threw the whole into flames. 
The Athenian, garrifon, diminifhed by death or de- 
ferdon to two hundred men, furrendered prifoners 
of war*** 
Ciommo- The Athenians had fcarcely time to lament their 
l^L*^ loflfes in Boeoda, when they received mtelligence 
of events in another quarter, equally uneicpe^ed, 
bait I far more diftrefefuh Thefe events are the 
moore remarkable, becaufe they ^naturally arofe 
ouDJof the preceding pirofperity of Athens, and the 
pafl;^ nusfortuoes of. Sparta. The ' uniitterrupted 
i . * ■ . ■ ■ ' ' 

« Thucydid.p.304-- 33^0^ 
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tndtt of fuccefs \i^ch attended the amtd erf Nfcias c H A p. 
and Demoflhenes in the dghth year of the waf> ^3^*^ 
alarmed the citizens of Olynthus and other pfacefe 
of the Chalcidice, which having embraced the 
earhdl opportunity of revolting from the Athent- 
ans, joftly dreaded the vengeance of an incaiifed 
and vi&orious people.' Every fondierly wind 
threatened them with the approach of an Athenian 
fleet. Their apprehenfions were not lefe painful 
on the fide of Theffaly. The flighteft movement 
in that country terrified them with the apprehen- 
fions of an Athenian army, which, viftorious in 
the fouth, fliould advance to puniih its northern 
enemies. But as none of thefe fearful fufpicions 
Were realifed, the inhabit^tsof the Chalcidicd grti- 
dually refumed courage, put their towns in a pos- 
ture of defence, and' craved affiftance fijom their Pe- 
loponnefian allies. At the fame time Perdiccas, king 
of Macedon, who jregarded the Athenians as his 
ancient and natural enemies, and the rapacious in- 
vaders of ius coaft, fent money mto the fouth of 
Greece, for the purpofe of hiring foldiers, whom 
he intended to employ in refifiing the encroach^* 
ments of that ambitious people, as well as in fub- 
duing the Elymeans, Lynceftae, and other^ barbae 
rous tribes, not yet incorporated in the Macedonian 
kingdom* 

Such were the enemies, whofe adivity die good Fomented 
fortune of Athais had roufed : while the calann- ^Ll^L 
ties of Sparta pnnnpted her to fupply the rekiforce«> 
ment of troops, which both P^diccas and die 
Chakidians deiAanded* Daring the fevemh and 
ty 3 eighth 
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c H A ?. dgbkh years of the war, that republic fetally cxf 
nj ^'^ jKHcienced the truth of Pericks's maxim, *f that 
thofe who command the fea, may alfo become maf- 
ters at laud.'* The Athenian fleets domineered 
over the coaft of Peloponnefus. It was impoflible 
to forefee what places would be the next objeds of 
their continual defcents. The maritime parts were 
fucceffively laid wafte, and finally abandoned by 
the inhabitants, who found refiftance ineflfe&ual 
and ufelefs* Thefe misfortunes were increafed by 
the frequent deferdon of the Helots to the neigh- 
bouring garrifons in Pylus and Cythera, and by the 
dread of a general infurredion among thofe nu- 
meroiis and unhappy vidims of Spartan tyranny. 
To prevent this evil, the Spartans hiad recourfe to 
fuch expedients as excite aftonifhment and horror. 
They commanded the Helots to choofe two thou- 
fand of their braved and moft meritorious youths, 
who, by the general confent of their companions, 
deferved the crown of liberty ; and when inverted 
with this perfidious ornament, the unfufpe&ing 
freemen had paraded the ftreets, and facrificedin 
the^ temples, exulting in their recent emancipation, 
thefe new members of the community gradually 
dilappeared from the fight of men, nor was it ever 
known by what means they had been deftroyed. 
But the veil of myflery, which concealed that dark 
and bloody ffratagem^ prevented neither the re- 
fentment of the flaves, nor the jufl fufpicion of 
their mafters. The latter were eager to embrace 
any meafure that might deliver their country from 
its dangerous domeftic foes. With much iatis£u:- 

tion, 
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6on, Aerefore, they fent feven huAdred Helots to Ci^H A ?• 
the ftandard of Brafidas, whofe merit had recom- ^^ ^'^ 
mended him to Perdiccas and the ehalei<fiaiis, as 
the general beft qualified to manage the Macedo- 
nian war. About a thoufand foWiers were levied 
in the neighbouring cities of Peloponnefiis. Seve- 
ral Spartans cheerfully accompanied a leader whom 
(hey admired. With this inconfiderable force Bra- 
fidas, towards the beginning of autunm, undertook 
an expedition highly important in its confequences, 
conduced with bold enterprife and confummate 
prudence *^ 

Having traverfed the friendly countries of Boeo- Brafidas't 
tia a?id Phocis, he arrived at the foot of Mount ^ T^a^. 
Oeta, and penetrated through the narrow defiles Oiymp. 
confined between that fteep and woody range of j^^'^1 
hills, and the boifterous waves of the Malian gulf. 
The fight of Thermopylae animated the enthufiafm 
of the Spartans, and encouraged them to force 
their way through the hoftile plains of Theffaly ; a 
country aftually torn by domeftic difcord, but al- 
ways friendly to the Athenians. The celerity of 
Brafidas anticipated the flow oppofition of a di- 
vided enemy. Having reached the Macedonian 
town of Dium, he joined forces with Perdiccas, 
who propofed direfting the firft operations of the 
combined army againft Arribseus,, the king or 
leader of the barbarous Lynceftae. But even thw 
Barbarian knew the valour of the Spartaifs, ahd 
Ae equity of Brafidas. To the decifion of the 
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C H A P« Gredai); general he oflFered to fubmit the HSkKOicm 
^^^^i between . Perdiccas and himlelf, and engaged to 
abide by the award, however unfiwoorabie to hia 
iitfereft. The Spartan liftened to a prcq^crfal ez«^ 
tremely veaibnabk in itfelf, though altogether in- 
confiftent with the ambitious views of Pecdiccas, 
who difilained to accept as a judge the maa whom 
he paid as an auxiliary. Brafidas, cm ,^he other 
hand, declined in firm, but decent tains, to em|^Y 
his valour againft thofe who implored his juftice. 
The generals thus feparated in mutual difguft; 
and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced -his qontributioa 
of fubfidy from a moiety to a third ; but even that 
was extorted from his fears, not beftowed by hia 
miinificence. "" 
Ostnai;* Brafidas haflened to join the Chalddians, by 
with the whom he was received with a degree of joy fuit- 
Acanthi- able to the impatience with which he had been ex- 
'^ peded* Amidfl: the general defedion of their 

neighbours^ the towns of Acanthus and Stagnrus 
flill maintained their allegiance to Athens. Brafi- 
das appeared before the gates of Acanthus, while 
the peaceful inhabitants were preparing for the la- 
bour9 of the vmtage. He fent a mefienger^ craving 
leave to enter the place, and to ad^refs the aflem- 
bly. The Acanthians were divided in opiiiion; 
but the majority, fearing to expofe their ripe fidds 
^4 vineyarc^ to the refentment of his army, agreed 
tp admit the general alone and unattended, and im- 
partially to weigh whatever he propofed for their 
deHberadon. Brafidas, though a Spartan, was an 
able fpeaker. He obfezved to thje Acanthians, 

coil- 
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convened m full aflemby, ^< That, in oompfiaBoe e n a C^ 
with the generous refolution of Sparta, he had . ^^ 
undertaken, and finally accompliihed, a long and 
dangerous march, to deliver them from the ty^ 
ranny of Athenian magiftrates and <garrifons, and 
to reftore them, what the common oppreffors of 
Greece had fo long withheld, the independent go- 
vernment of their own equitable laws. This was 
the objeft, which, amidfl: all the calamities of war, 
the Spartans had ever kept in view ; this was the 
fyftem, which, before his departunre from home^ 
the principal magiftrates had fwom unanimouily to 
maintain. That freedom and independence, which 
formed the domeftic happinefs of Sparta, his coun- 
trymen were ambitious to communicate to all their 
allies. But if the Acanthians refufed to (hare the 
general benefit, they muft not complain of expe* 
riencing the unhappy effefts of their obftinacy* 
The arms of Sparta would compel thofe whom her 
arguments had failed to perfuade. Nor could thia 
be blamed^ as injuftice ; firft, becaufe the refourceii* 
with which the Acanthians fiimifhed Athens, un-^ 
der the ignominious name of tribute, ferved ta 
rivet the chjaSis of Greece : and fecondly, becaufe 
the example of 'a people, fo wealthy and flourifli-» 
ing, and long renowned for. their penetration skftd' 
fe^adty, might influence the refolutions of ndgbf* 
bdroring ftaees,- and: del^ them from concurring^ 
with the irieafuresi necei&ry to promote the pufc^, 
welfeire/^ * 

This ju^iouB difcoii^rfe, enforced by the terror Hi« merit 
rf the . Spartan ti^y^ engaged the Acanthians to ^^^ 

* " accept 
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C H A K accept th& friemlfhip of Brafidas. Stagirus, an- 
t^ _ *_, bther city on the Strymonic gulf, readily followed 
the example, and opened its gates to the deliverer. 
During the enfuing mnter, the meafures of the 
Spartan general were conduded with equal ability 
and enterprife. His fuccefsful operations againfl 
the inland towns facilitated the furrender of fuch 
places, as, by their maritime or infular fituation, 
were moft expofed to the Vengeance of Athens, and 
therefore moft averfe to revolt. His moderate ufe 
of viftory enfured the good-will of the vanqui&ed. 
The various parts of a plan, thus artfully combined, 
mutually aiSfted each other ; the fuccefs of one un- 
dertaking contributed to that of the next which fol- 
lowed it ; and, at length, without any confiderable 
mifcarriag^, he had rendered himfelf matter of 
moft places in the peninfulas of A&a, Sithonia, and 
Pallene. 
Amphi- The lofs of Amphipolis was that which moft 
wk! to" ^^^^y afflifl^ed the Athenians j a rich ; and popu- 
Brafidas, lous City, beautifully fituate on a fmall but well 
cultivated ifland, furrounded by the river Strymon, 
the banks of which fupplied excellent timber, and 
^ other materials of naval ftrength* By pofiefling 
this town, the Spartans now commanded both 
branches of the river,, and might thus pafs, with- 
out interruption, to the .Athenian colonies, or ^fub• 
je£te on the coaft of Thrace ; feize, or plunder, 
the gold mines oppofite to the ifle of Thafos, and 
ravage the fertile fields of the Thracian Cherib* 
n^fus. The conqueft of a place fo effendal to the 
enemy, had exercifed the coinage, the eloquenccj^ 

and 
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and the dexterity of ^ Brafidas* He formed a con- c H A P. 
fpiracy with the malecoxitents in the place, ikilfuUy -^^^ , 
difpofed his army before the walls, harangued the 
aflembly of the people. A mdft feafonable promp- 
titude diftinguiihed all his meafures ; yet the Athe- 
nian Eucleus, who commanded the garrifon, found 
time to fend a veffel to Thafos, requefting immediate 
and effefhial relief. 

The Athenians had committed the government notwith- 
of that iflandy as well as the direftion of the mines ^^. 
on the oppofite continent, to the celebrated hifto- of Thuc^ 
rian of a war, in which he was a meritorious, though d|<fc8 A« 
unfortunate, a&or. Without a moment's delay, *"* 
Thucydides put to fea with feven gallies, and ar- ^ 
rived in the mouth of the Strymon the fame day 
on which his affiftance had been demanded. But 
It was already too late to fave AmphipoHs *\ The 
Spartai^ general, who had exa£l information of all 
the meafures of the befieged, well knew the im- 
portance of anticipating the arrival of Thucydides, 
whofe name was highly refpeded by the Greek co- 
lonies in Thrace, and whofe influence was confider^ 
able among the native Barbarians. Braiidas, there- 
fore, propofed foch a capitulation to the Amphi- 
politans as itfeemed imprudent to refuie« They 
were to>e releafed from the tribute which they had 
hitherto paid the Athenians ; to enjoy the utmoft 
degree of political independence, hot inconiiAent 
with the alliance of Sparta ; even the Athenian 
garrilbn, if they condnued in the place, were to be 
entitled to all the ri^ts of citizens; and fuch per- 

*♦ Thuqrdid. p. 321. 
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e H A P. foils as chofe to leave it, were granted a reafie^iaUe 
^ J^^* , tine to remove their faniSies and their property. 
The laft condition was embraced by the Athema&s^ 
which and their more detennined partizans* They retired 
ikv«8 JBioiu ^^thg naghbouring town of Eion, fituate near the 
f6a, on the northern branch of the Strymon ; a place 
fecured againfl: every hoftile aflault by the (kill and 
^ftivity of Thucydides. 
Brafidas's Towards the fed of winter, the fiilj ejctent of 
^^ ^- Brafidas's fuccefs was made known at Athens* 
TQffon and The afiembly was in commotion ; and the populace 
^]^^' were the more enraged at their lofies, as it now 
Athens/ appeared fo eafy to have prevented them^ either by 
guarding the narrow defiles which led to their 
Macedonian poffeffions, or by fending their fleet 
with a feafonable reiitforcement to their feeble gar* 
moHs in thofe fMurts. Their own negleS had oc- 
cafioned the public difgrace; but mth the ufiial 
injuftice and abfurdity accompanying popular diA 
ccmtents, they exculpated themfelves, and baniihed 
their generals. Thucydides was iavolved in this 
crud fentence. An armament was fent to [Mace- 
don ; and new commanders were named to oppofe 
Brafidas. 
The Spar* !But this defigns of that commander^ who I^ 
^^dm ^®g^^ tOvbuiW veffels on the Strymon, and afpiied 
of^topb- at nothii^ lefs than fucceeding to the authority, 
^^*^" without exerdfing thec^preffion, of Athens, over 
thofe ejbtenfive fhores, were' more fuccefsfully op^ 
pofed by die envy of the Spartan mag^rates. The 
pride of the nobles was wounded by the glory of 
an expedition, in which they had no ihare ; and 

their 
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^&r fiilfUhnef$, while it obftinately prevented the c H A P« 
fupplies neee&ffftd complete the plan of Brafidas^ ^ J^^ 
wa$> eager tl> x^p the profit of his paft fuccef& The 
reftoration of their kinfmen taken at Sphaftefia 
formed the obje& of their fondeft wiih j and the^f 
expelled that: the Athenians might li|l«sx to a pro- 
pofal for that purpofe» in ordeg:U:o recoyep the places, 
which they had loft, and to check the fortunate ca- 
reer of a prudent and enterprifing genferal» The 
Athenians readily entereki into thefe views : it was 
determined that matters of fuch importance Ihould 
be difcuflfed with leifure and impartiality ; a truce 
was therefore agreed on for a year between the cod^. 
tending rq>ublics. 

This ^ tranfa^on was concluded in the ninth p^P* 
&mmer of the war. It was totally ttaeaq)e6;ed by a. 0.443* 
Braiidas, who received the voluntary fubmiifion 6£ 
Scion^ and Menda, two placesof confiderable ink* 
portance in the peoinfub of Fallen^ ; of the former, 
indeed, before he was acquainted with the fufpen* 
lion of hofldHties; but of the latter, even after he 
was apprifed of that treaty* 

While the aftive valour of Brafidas prevented The war 
the confirmation of peace, the confdous worthleff- ^•^'^^^^ 
nefs of. Cleon promoted the renewal, or rather the ixS*3. 
continuance, of war. The glory of Athens wafi A.a4»a. 
the perpetual theme of his difcourfe. He exhorted' 
his countrymen to puniih the perfidy of Sparta, m 
abetting the infolent revolt of Menda and Scion^ ; 
and to employ his own fldll and bravery, which' 
had been fo fqccefsfuily exerted on the coaft of 
Pelpponnefus, to repair their declimng fortune ia^ 

Mace- 
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C'H A p. Macedonia. The Athenians lift«ned to the fpC' 

v , ^^_*_f dous advice of this turbulent declaimer^ \iiio, in 
the eafuing fpring, failed to the Macedonhn coaft 
with a fleet of thirty Gallies, twelve hiuidred citi- 
2^s heavy-armed, a fquadron of three hundred 
horfe, and a powerful body of light-armed auxili- 
aries. The furrender of Menda and Tcarona, wfaofe 
inhabitants were treated with every excefs of cruelty, 
encouraged him to attack Amphipolk. With this 
defigh, having coUeded his forces at Eion, he 
waited the arrival of fome Macedonian troops, pYo- 
mifed by Perdiccas, who having quarrelled with 
the Spartan general, decdtfully flattered the hopes 
of his antagonift. 
Battle of The army of Cleon contained die flower of the 
Amphi- Athenian youth, whofe ardent valour difilained a 
precarbus dependence on Barbarian aid. »They 
accufed the cowardice of their leiaider, which was 
only equalled by his incapacity, and lamented their 
own hard fate in being fubjeded to the authority 
of a man fo unworthy to command them* Tli^ 
impatient temper of an arrogant danagogue W]as 
ill fitted to endure thefe feditious complaints. He 
haftily led his troops before the place, without pre- 
vioufly examining the ftrength of the walls, the 
fituation of the ground, the number or difpofition 
of the enemy. Brafidas, meanwhile, had taken 
proper meafures to avail himfelf of the known im- 
prudence of his adverfary. A confiderable body 
of men had been concealed in the woody mountain 
Cerdylium, which overhangs Amphipolis. The 
greater part of the army was drawn up ready for 

I adion, 
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«£Hon, at the feveral gates of the city. Clearidas^ chap. 
who commanded there^ had orders to rufli forth at ^j^^^* 
a given fignal, while Brafidas in perfon, conduc- 
ing a feled: band of intrepid followers, watched the 
firft opportmiity for attack. The plan, contrived 
with fo much (kill, was executed with equal (fez* 
terity. Confounded with the rapidity and precifion 
of fuch an unexpe&ed and complicated charge, the 
enemy fled amain, abandoning their ihields, and ex- 
pofing the^* naked backs to the fwords and fpears 
of the purfuers. The forces on either fide amounted 
to abcmt three thoufand ; fix hundred Athenians 
fell viaims to the folly of Cleon, who, though fore- Death of 
moft in the flight, was arrelled by the hand of a ^^"* 
Myrdnian targeteen 

His death might appeafe the manes of his un- Death and 
fortunate countrymen ; but nothing could alleviate ^^^^ 
the forrow of the viftors for the lofs of their ad- 
mired Brafidas, who received a mortal woimd 
while he advanced to the attack. He was conveyed 
alive to Amph^lis, and confoled with the refult 
of his laft vidory, in which only feven men had 
periflied on the Spartan fide. The folemn magnifi- 
cence of his funeral was adorned by the fplendour 
of military honours ; but what was ftill more ho- 
nourable to Brafidas, he was fincerely lamented by 
the grateful tears of numerous communities, who 
regarded his virtues and abilities as the fureft 
pledges of their own freedom and happinefs. The 
citizens of Amphipolis paid an extraordinary tri- 
bute to his memory. Having demoliflied every 
monument of their ancient worthies, they ereded 
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C H A P« the flatue of Brafidas in the molt confpicuous fquare 
3Lvu> of the city, appointed annual games to be celebrated 
at his tomb, and facrificed to his revered (hade, as 
to ^the great protecting hero and original founder 
of their community *^ 
Peace of The battle of Amphipolis removed the princi- 
oi^p. P^ obftacles to peace. There was not any Spar- 
haadx. 4* tan general qualified to accomplifh the defigns of 
A.c.4«i. Brafidas. The Athenians, dejefted by defeat, and 
humbled by difgrace, wanted the bold impofing 
eloquence of Cleon, to difguife their weaknefs, and 
vanufli thdr misfortimes. With th^ difheartened 
remains of an enfeebled armament, they defpaired 
of recovering their Macedonian pofleffions ; and 
the greater part returned home, well difpofed for 
an aca^mmodation with the enemy. Thefe dipo 
fitions were confirmed by the pacific temper of 
Nicias, who had fucceeded to the influence of 
Cleon, and who fortunately experienced in the 
moderation of Pleiftoanax, King of Sparta, a 
ready coadjutor in his meafures. During winter, 
feveral frien^y conferences were held betwteai 
the commiflioners of the two republics ; and, 
towards the commencement of the enfuirtg fpring, 
a treaty of peace, and foon afterwards a defenfive 
alliance, for fifty years, was ratified by the kings 
and ephori of Sparta on the one fide, and by the 
archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 
confequence of this negociation, which wis intended 
to comprehend the refpeftive allies of the con- 
tra£ting powers, all places and prifoners, taken in 

** Thucydld. p. 307. 
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Ae courfe of the war, were to be mutually rei 5 h A ft 
ftored: the revolted cities in Macedon Were fpecii j^^^^^H. 
fied by name : but it Was regulated that the Athei 
nians fliould not exad from them, any larger re* 
venue than that formerly conftituted' by the juftice 
of Ariftides*^ * * " 

In all their tranfaSions, the Greeks were ever Difladf- 
prodigal of promifes, but backward in performance ; fa<^on of 
and, amidft the continual rotation of authority, ma- damoni^^ 
giftrates eafily found excufes for violating the coA- allie«. 
ditions granted by their predeceffors. The known 
principles of republican inconftancy, ever ready to 
vibrate between exceffive animofity and immode- 
rate friendfhip,. might likewife fuggeft a reafon for 
converting a treaty of peace into a contrafl: of 
alliance. But this meafure, in the preferit cafe, 
was the eflfeft of neceffity. Athens and Sparta 
might make mutual reftitution, becaufe their re- 
fpeftive interefts required it. But no motive of 
intereft engaged the former power to reftore Ni- 
caea to the Megareans, or the towns of Solium and ^ 
Anaftorium to Corinth. The Thebans, fhortly 
before the peace, had feized the Athenian fortrefs 
of Panaftum, fituate on the frontier of Bceotia. 
They were ftill mafters of Plataca. Elated by their 
fignal viftory at Delium, they could not be fup- 
pofed willing to abandon their conquefts, or even 
heartily inclined to peace. It was ftill lefs to be 
expefted that the Macedonian cities fhould, for the 
conveniency of Sparta, fubmit to the fevere yoke 
% 

'* Thucyditl. p. 354- * feqq. 
VOL. II. X of 
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e H A P* of Athens, from which they had recently been de« 
^^"* ^ livered j nor could It be hoped that even the in- 
ferior ftates of Peloponnefus ihould tamely lay 
down their arms, without obtaining any of thofe 
advantages with which they had been long flattered 
by their Spartan allies. 
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CHAP. xvm. 

Difcontents fomented by the Corinthians. — The Ar* 
give Alliance — To which Athens accedes. — 
Birth and Education of Alcibiades. — His Friendr 
fhip with Socrates. — His CharaHer — and Views 
— which are favoured by the State of Greece. — 
He deceives the Spartan Ambaffadors. — Renewal 
of the Peloponnefian War. — Battle of Mantirlaa. 

— Tumults in Argos. — Majfacre of the Scioneans. 

— Cruel Conqueji of Melos. 

'T'HE voluptuous, yet turbulent citizens of Co- CHAP. 

rinth, enjoy the odious diftindion of renew- 
ing a war which their intrigues and animofities 
had firft kindled. Under pretence of having taken tentTfo- 
an oath never to abandon the Macedonian cities, rented by 
they declined to become parties in the general treaty rinthians. 
of peace. The alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
in which it was ftipulated that thefe contrafting 
powers fhould be entitled to make fuch alterations 
in the treaty as circumftances might require, the 
Corinthians aflfefted, with fome'reafon, to confider 
as a confpiracy againft the common liberties of 
Greece'. Fired with this idea, they haftened to 
Argos, in order to animate that republic with the 
fame paifions which rankled in their own breads^ 

* Thedaufe was worded in fiich a marnier as might, Batun% ex* 
cite alarm ; Xl^oa^nmMJXh a^i'Knit 6ri mv AM40IN tmv ffoXioiy Ioki^. 
Thucydid. L v. p. ifi%. 

X a Havmg 
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CHAP. Having roufed the ambition of the magi/lrates^ they 
^^ m. ^ artfully reminded the people of the glory of Aga- 
memnon, recalled to the Argives their ancient and 
juft pre-eminence in the Peloponnefus, and con- 
jured them to maintain the honour of that illuftrious 
peninfula, which had been fo fhamefuUy abandoned 
by the pufillanimity, or betrayed by the felfiflinefs, 
of Sparta. 
The At- The Argives wanted neith'er power nor inclina- 
give aiu- ^^^ ^^ affume that important office. Durmg the 
Oiymp. Peloponnefian war, they hadobferved the principles 
of a prudent neutrality, equally favourable to their 
populoufnefs and their wealth. Their protedion 
was courted by Mantinaea, the moft powerful city 
in Arcadia, which had recently conquered fome 
villages in its neighbourhood, to which Sparta laid 
claim. The EUans, long hoftile to Sparta, eagerly 
promoted the Argive alliance, which was farther 
ftrengthened by the fpeedy acceffion of the Mace- 
donian cities, whofe inhabitants were not more flat- 
tered by the kind zeal of Corinth, than provoked 
by the cruel indifference of Sparta. Thebes and 
Megara were equally offended at the Lacedae- 
monians, and equally inclined * to war. But a 
rigid ariftocracy prevailed in thofe ftates, whofe 
ambitious magiilrates, trembling for their perfonal 
authority, and that of their families, declined en- 
tering into confederacy with free democratical re^ 
publics \ 
To which But this democratical affociarion foon acquired 

Athens jv* n«ii • 

fucctdu^ ^^ acceffion ftill more unportant, and received intp 

* Thucydid. i. v. p. 371. 
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its bofom the fountain of liberty itfelf, even the CHAP, 
republic of Athens. This extraordinary event hap* » ^^- *^ 
pened in the year following the negociatioii be- Olymp. 
tween Athens and Sparta. It was effefted by ^*^* '• 

1 r 1 . -^ AC.4»0. 

means extremely remote rrom the expenence or 
modem times ; means which it is incnmbent oh 
us to explain,, left the political trarifadions of Greece 
fliould appear too fluctuating and capricious to 
afford a proper fubjeft for hifiory. 

Amidft the fadious turbulence of fenates and Birth and 
affemblies, no meafure could be adopted by one *f"^^^. 
party, without being condemned by another. Many adcs. 
Athenians difapproved the peace of Nicias^j 
but the general blaze of oppofition was eclipfed 
by the fplendour of one man, who, on this occa- 
fion, firft difplayed thofe Angular but unhappy ta- 
lents, which proved fetal to himfelf and to his 
country. Alcibiades had not reached his thir- 
tieth year, the age required by the wifdom of So- 
lon for being entitled to fpeak iii the affembly. 
But every advantageous circumftance of birth and 
fortune, talents natural and acquired, accomplifli- 
ments of mind and body, pleaded an exception in 
favour of this extraordinary charafter, which, pro- 
ducing at once flowers and fruit, united with tht 
blooming vivacify and youth, the ripened wifdom of 
experience \ His father, the rich and generous 
Clinias, derived his extradion from the heroic 

^ The Greeks fometimes diftinguifhed treaties by the names o£ 
thole who made them : the peace of Cimon ; the peace of Nkias ; 
and, as we Ihall fee hereafter, the peace of Antalcidas. 

* But. & Nepos m Alcibiad. 

X 3 Ajax, 
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CHAP. Ajax, and had diftinguiflied his own valour and 
.^^_^ » patriotifm in the glorious fcenes of the Perfian war. 
In the female line, the fon of Cliniaswas alKed 
to the eloquence and magnanimity of Pericles, who, 
as hisr neareft furviving kinfman, had been entrufted 
with the care of his minority. But the ftatefman, 
who governed with undivided fway the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece, could not beftow much 
attention on this important domeftic tafc. ' The 
tender years of Alcibiades were committed to the 
illiberal difcipline of mercenary preceptors; his 
yDuth and inexperience were befet by the deftruc- 
tive adulation of fervile fladerers, until the young 
Athenian, haviiig begun to relifli the poems of 
Homer, the admiration of which is congenial to 
every great ipind, learned from thence to defpife 
the pedantry of the one, and to deteft the meanneis 
of the other K 
His eariy From Homer Alcibiades early imbibed that am- 
^^^^ bition for excellence which is the great leflfon'of the 
Socrates, immortal bard; Having attained the verge of man- 
hood; he readily diftinguifhed, among the crowd 
of rhetoricians and fophifts, the fuperior merit of 
Socrates, who, rejeding all fa&itious and abftrufe 
ftudies, confined his fpeculations to matters of real 
impbrtance altid utility ; who, having never travel- 
fed into Egypt and the Eaft in fearch of myjierious 
knowledge, reafoned with an Attic perfpicuity and 
freedom ; and who, being unbiafled by the fyftem 
of any matter, and always matter of himfelf, thought, 

' Plut. lA Alcibixd. 
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fpoke, and a£ted with ^qual independence and dig- C H AP» 
nity. An amiable and mod inftrudive writer, the ^J^7?'_^ 
difciple and fnend of Socrates, has left an admirable 
pan^yric of the uniform temperance, the unfliaken 
probity, the difFufive b^ievolence, invariably dif- 
played in his virtuous life of feventy years ^, His 
diftinguiihing excellencies are juftly appreciated by 
Xenophon, a fcholar worthy of his mafter ^; but 
the youthful levity of Alcibiades (for youth is fel- 
dom capable of eftimating the higheft of all merits, 
the undeviating tenor of an innocent and ufeful 
life) was chiefly . delighted with the fplendour of 
particular adlions. The eloquence, rather than 
the innocence of Socrates, excited his admiration; 
He was charmed with that inimitable raillery, that 
clear, comprehenfive logic, which baffled the mod; 
acute dilpufti^ts of the Athenian fchools * ; that 
ere6k independence of mind, which difdained the 
infolence of power, the pride of wealth, and the 
vanity of popular fame, was well jfitted to attract 
the congaaial efteem of Alcibiades, who afpired 
beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatnefs ; nor 
could the gallant youth be lefs aflFeded by the in- 
vincible intrepidity of Socrates, when, quitting the 
ih^de of fpecularion, and covered with the helm 
and cuirafs, he grafped the mafly fpear, and juf- 
tified, by his ftrenuous exertion in the field of 
battle, the ufeful leffons of his philofophy '. 

Socrates in his turn (fince it is eafier for a wife Their ma* 
man to correft the errors of reafon than to con- Sr f** 

^ Xenoph.M€inprabil.Socrat. friendfliip. 

7 See particularly Xenoph. Apolog. Socrat* * Plato, paffim. 
^ Xenoph. Memorab. Socrat. pp. 449* 804* 8xS. 

X 4 quer 
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CHAP, qu^ the delufions of fentiment), was deeply affe£ked 
^^^^™' vith the beauty of Alcibiades "* ; a beauty depend- 
ing, not on the tranfient flower of youth, and the 
feduftive delicacy of effeminate graces, but on the 
ineffable harmony of a form which realifed the 
fublime conceptions of Homer and Phidias con- 
cerning their fabulous divinities, and which fhone 
in the autumn of fife with undiminiflied effulgence''. 
The affeftion of Socrates, though infinitely re- 
moved from impurity, refembled rather the ardour 
of love than the calm moderation of friendfliip. 
The fage, whofe company was courted by his other 
difciples, himfelf courted the company of Akibiades; 
and when the ungrateful youth fomedmes efcaped 
to his licentious companions, the philofopher purfued 
him with the eagemefs of a father or mafter anxi- 
ous to recover a fugitive fon or much valued flave". 
At the battle of Potidaea he faved the Ufie of his 
pupil, and in order to gratify the love of military 
glory, which already animated his youthful bofom, 
the fage obtained for Alcibiades the prize of va- 
lour, which the univerfal confent of the Athenians 
thought due to himfelf. At the fatal engagement 
of Delium, Alcibiades, it is ^d, had an opportu- 
mty of returning the more fubftantial favour, by 
faving the precious life of Socrates '^ ; and it may 



'<* Vid. Xenoph. and Plato paflim. Socrates often acknowledges 
the danger of beauty, and its power aver himfelf; but lofes no op- 
portunity to caution his difciples againft the ihameful paffions, and 
abominable vices, which flow from this fair fource. Vid. Memorab. 
Socrat. 1. ii. paflim, 8c 1. v. c. iii. Sympof. c. iv. p. 246* 

XI Plut. in Alcibiad. ''Rut. ibid. 

'^ Straboi p. 3309 & Plut. in Alcibiad. 
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well be fuppofed that an interchange of fuch im- CHAP, 
portant favoin-s would ftraiten the bands of their ^^^^\ 
mutual friendfhip, during which the powers of rea- 
fon and fancy were direfted, with unabating dili* 
gence, to improve the underftanding, and excite 
the virtue of Alcibiades. 

But this favourite youth laboured under a defeft, Deceitful 
which could not be compenfated by the higheft ^^^^^j. 
birth, the moft fplendid fortune, the nobleft endow- ades. 
ments of mind and. body, and even the ineftimablfe 
friendfhip of Socrates. He wanted an honeft ^* heart. 
This we are warranted to affirm on the authority of 
contemporary writers, who acknowledge, that firfl 
admiration, and then interefl, was the foundation 
of his attachment to the illuflrious fage, by whofe in- 
flrudion he expefted to become, not a good, but 
an able, man. Some inclination to virtue he might, 
in fuch company, perhaps feel, but more probably 
feign ; and the .niceft difcemment might miflake 
the real charafter of a man, who could adopt, at 
pleafure, the mofl oppofite manners ; and who, as 
will appear from the^ fubfequent events of his va- 
2:ious life, could furpafs the fplendid magnificence 
of Athens, or the rigid frugality of Sparta ; could 
conform, as interefl required, to the laborious ex- 
ercifes of the Thebans, or to the voluptuous indo- 
lence of Ionia ; afTume the foft eflfeminacy of an 
Eaflem prince, . or rival the flurdy vices of the 
drunken Thracians *^ 



'* Lyiias cont Alcibiad. ' €t Xenopli. Menbrab. Siftrat II i. 
** Nepos in Alcibiad. 
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CHAP. The firft fpecimen of his political conduft dif- 
. ^^^' . covered the extraoniinary refources of his verfatile 
miad. He oppofed the peace of Nicias, as the 
His views work of a rival, whom he wilhed to fupplant. His 
ambition longed for war, and the Spartans deferved 
his refentment, having, in all their tranfadUons with 
Athens, teftified the utmoft refpeft for Nicias, 
while they were at no pains to conceal their want 
of regard for himfelf, though his family had been 
long conriecled with their republic by an inter- 
coui'fe of hofpitality,* and he had endeavoured to 
ftrengthen that connexion by his perfonal good 
offices to the Laced£monian3 taken in Spha£teria. 
To gratify at once his refentment, his ambition, 
and his jealoufy, he determined to renew the war 
with Sparta ; a defign by no means difScult at the 
prefentjunfliure. 
favouredby In Compliance With the peace of Nicias, the 
^ftate of Spartans withdrew their troops from Amphipolfe ; 
oiymp. but they could reftore neither that city, nor the 
^*^"f • neighbouring places in Macedon, to the dominion 
of Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, 
allowed the captives taken in Sphafteria to meet 
the longing embraces of their kinfmen and fri^ids ; 
but good policy forbade their furrendering Pylus, 
until the enemy had prepared to perform the condi- 
tions ftipulated in return. Mutual unwillingnefs, 
or inability, to comply with the articles of peace, 
fowed the feeds of animofity, which found a fa- 
vourable foil in both republics. The authority of 
thoie .Rxagiftrates, who fupported the pacific mea- 
sures of Nicias and Pleifloanax, had expired! The 

Spartan 
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Spartan youth wiflied^ by newhoftUitiesj to caflcel char 
the memory of a war, which had been carried on .J^^™ ; ^ 
without profit, and terminated with difhonour. 
Biit the wifer part perceived that better fuccefs could 
not be expedled while the Athenians poffeffed Py- 
lus. In then* eagemefs* to recover that fortrefs, 
they renewed their alliance with the Thebans, from 
whom they received Panaftum, which they hoped 
to exchange for Pyliis; forgetting, in this tranfac- 
tion, an important claufe in their treaty with Athens, 
" that neither of the contrafting powers fliould, 
without mutual commuracation and confent, con- 
clude any new alliance." The Thebans rejoiced 
in the profpeft of embroiling the affairs of Athens 
and Sparta; and the Corinthians, guided by the 
fame hoftile views, readily concurred with the The*, 
bans, and openly re-entered into the Lacedaemoniaa 
confederacy '^ 

Having concluded this negociationj the Spar*- He out- 
tans, who yielded to none in the art of diffembling, ^^^ 
difpatched ambafiadors to Athais, excufing what ambaflk- 
they termed an apparent infringement of the treaty, ^"* 
and requefting that (late to accept Panaftum xc. 
(which had been carefully difmantled) in exchange 
for Pylus. The fenate of Athens heard their pro*- 
pofar without fufpicion, efpecially as they declared 
themfelves inverted with full powers to embrace 
every reafonable plan of preiient accommodation 
and permanent frieiidihip. ' It now remained for 
the ambaffadors to propofe their demand in. the po^ 



A C. 4aGb 



^ Thucydid. Ly. paifinou 
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CHAP, pular affembly, which they had reafon to hope 
^y™* might be deceived ftill more eafily than the fenate. 
But in this expedtation they were difappointed by a 
contrivance of .Alcibiades, no lefs Angular than au- 
dacious. Having invited the ambafladors. to an 
entertainment, during which he talked of their re- 
public with more than his wonted refpefl:, and teffi- 
fied the utmoft folicitude for the fuccefs of their 
negociation, he obferved to them, that one cir- 
cumftance gave him much concern, their having 
mentioned full powers. They muft beware of re- 
peating that error in the affembly, becaufe the na- 
tural rapacity of the populace, apprifed of that cir- 
cumftance, would not fail to infift on fuch condi- 
tions as the honour of Sparta could not poffibly 
comply with. If ihey concealed the extent of their 
commifliony the declaring of which could only ferve 
to indicate timidity on the one fide, and to provoke 
infolence on the other, he pledged himfelf to obtain 
the recovery of Pylus, and the gratification of their 
utmoft hopes. On this occafion the Spartans in- 
judicioufly confided in a man, who had been irri- 
tated by the former neglefl: and ingratitude of their 
republic. When they appeared next day in the 
affembly, Alcibiades demanded, with a loud voice, 
the objeft and extent of their commiffion. Accord- 
ing to the concerted plan, they denied their having 
full powers. The artful Athenian, affefting a 
tranfport of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
bafenefs of a people by whom his own unfufpeding 
temper had been egregioufly abufed. *^ But yefter- 
day they declared their full powers in the fenate ; 

they 
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Aey denied to-day what yefterday they difplayed CHAP, 
with oftentation. Such (I now perceive) is the .^^^ 
ufual duplicity of their republic. It is thus, they 
have reftored Amphipolis. It is thus, Athenians ! 
they have reftored the. neighbouring towns in Ma- 
cedon: it is thus they have, indeed, put you in 
poflejSion of Pana&um, but with demolifhed walls ; 
and after concluding an alliance with Athens, ra- 
tified by folemn oath, moft treacheroufly and da- 
ringly infringed it, by entering into a league with 
Thebes, your determined and inveterate enemy« 
Cah you ftiU, men of Athens! tamely fubmit to 
fuch indignities ? Do you not expel fuch traitors 
(pointing to the ambaffadors) from your prefence, 
and from your city?" This extraordinary ha-* 
rangue totally difconcerted the Spartans. Had 
their confufion allowed them to extenuate their 
fault by declaring the truth, the leaft refie£doii 
muft have iuggefted, that Aldbiades would repre* 
fent their fimple ftory as a new turn of ingenious ar« 
tifice. They retired abruptly from the affembly ''^ ; 
Nicias, and the' other partizans of Sparta, ihared 
their dijgrace ; and the Athenians were foon after- 
wards perfuaded by Alcibiades to embrace the Ar* 
give alliance '^ 

It might be expefted, that the weight of fuch a ThePdo^ 
powerful confederacy fhould have fpeedily cruflied i»nnefiaa 
the debility of Sparta, already exhaufted by the ^^ 

'^ T^ncydides mentions the ihock of an earthquake, which .occ»- 
Aoned the diflblutiGn of that afTemblyy before coming to any con- 
icluiioi). 

" Thucydid. 1. v. p. 374, «t feqq. Hut. in Alcibiad. 
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c HA FT fbmer war. But the .military operations of .Greece 
depended lefs on the. relative ftrength of.cantend- 
ing powers, than cm the alt^nate preponderance 
of domeftic fadioni la the year following the 
treaty, the Athenians fent a fmall body of troops 
to affift their Fdoponnefian allies in the redudion 
of Epidauru6, Tegea, and other hoftile cities in 
Argolis and Arcadia. Yet in the enfumg year, 
when the Spartans, dreading the lofs of fome cities, 
and the defeftion of others, made a vigorous effort 
to retrieve their authority in Peloponnefvis, the 
Athenians alone difcovered little inclination, and 
exerted no aftivity, to obftruft . thdr meafures 
for that purpofe. Pleiftoanax being a partizan of 
the peace of Nicias, the Spartans entrufled the 
command to Agis, his more warlike colleague. 
All Lacedaemonians of the military age were fum-» 
moned to the field. The dangerous expedient of 
arming the Helots^ was adopted taL this important 
emergence. The Spartan allies ihewed uiiufual 
ardour in their caufe. The Thebans fent ten 
thoufand foot, and one thoufand horfeman '^ ; the 
Corinthians two^ thoufand heavy-armed men; the 
Megarians almoft an equal number; the ancient 
cities of Pallene and Sicyon in Achaia gave a 
powerful and ready affiftance ; while the fqiall, but 
generous republic of Phlius, whofe territory, bor- 
dering on Argolis, was appointed for the rendez- 

\ '' They had, however, but five hundred horfes; Unrn^ wenouto' 

ffkov xcci oLii'Tciroi uroi. Perhaps the anvvoh thofe not provided vnth 
horfes, ferved as attendants on the horfemen. The mixing of light 
infantry with the cavahy waa^ frequent in later times: but of this 
bereafter. 
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vous of the confederates, took the field ^th the c H A P. 
whole body of citizens and Haves capable of bear- ^^^' 
ing arms***. 

The Argives obferved the approaching ftorm, TheSpar- 
and prepared to refift it. ITie Eleans and Manti- J^^^^ 
neans joined them; and although the Athenians miesfaee 
were long expeded in vain, the Argives did not each other, 
lofe courage, but boldly marched forth to oppofe withouten- 
the invafion. The Ikilful movements of King Agis ^ging- 
intercepted their return to Argos; the high grounds xc. 3/ 
above them were occupied by the Corinthians and A c 4x3. 
Phliafians; their retreat towards Nemea was cut 
off by the Boeotians and Megarians. A battle 
feemed inevitable in the winding vale of Argos; 
but it is eafier to admire, than explain, the fubfe- 
quent condud of either army. Whether the Ar- 
give commanders ** were difconcerted ^by the judi- 
cious pofition of the enemy, or that compaflion 
touched^ their minds on perceiving fuch numerous 
bodies of men, chiefly natives of the fame penin« 
fula, fprung. from the fame blood, and fpeaking 
the lame Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their 
parricidal hands in kindred blood ; or that, being 
fecretly partizans of ariftocracy ", they were un- 
willing to' come to extremities with Sparta ; it is 
certain that inftead of joining battle, they entered 

^, Thucy(}. 1. V. p, 384. & fcqq. 

^' Or rather Thrafyllus^ who was one of five generals^ but who 
feems to have enjoyed ibme pre-eminence over his colleagues* Per- 
haps it was hk turn to command* • 

^' Alciphrony vrho, with Thzafyllu8» mss the principal agent in 
this afiair, was the ^ w^i&o^ A»xEdcw/4oyiw»»'' the public hoft of the 
Laced«momans. Thucyd* p. 3 86* 
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CHAP. Sato conference with the Lacedaemonian King. la 
^J^^'^ confequence of this unexpefted meafure^ a truce 
was concluded between the chiefs, without the con- 
currence or knowledge of the officers or troops in 
either army. The Argives, Thrafyllus and Alci- 
phron, engaged that their countrymen fliould give 
complete fatisfaftion for the injuries of which they 
were accufed ; and King Agis, whofe authority, by 
the Spartan laws, was abfolute in the field, led off 
his obfequious army. 
D5fcoa. Whatever might be the caufe of this raeafure, it 

tents here- occafioned (after the firfl paufe of filenr aftonifh- 
fiLTdk nient) univerfal difcontent, followed by loud and 
both fbtes. licentious clamours. The Spartans complained, 
*' That, after affembling fuch a body of men as 
had fcarcely ever been collefted in Pelopcmnefus, 
\^ofe attachment to their caufe was ardent, whofe 
numbers and courage were invincible, and after 
furrounding their enemies on every fide, and de- 
priving them of every refource, the glorious hope, 
or rather certainty, of the moft complete and . im- 
portant vidory, ihould have been facrificed, in 
one moment, by the caprice, the cowardice, or the 
corruption of their general." The Argives lamented, 
** That their numerous enemies, whom they had a 
fair opportunity of engaging to advantage in their 
own country, fhould have been allowed to efcape 
from their hands, by a hafty and ill-judged compo- 
' fition.** Nor did they confine their refentment to 
vain complaints. The mod daring or moft fedi- 
tious attacked the houfes of Thrafyllus and Alci- 
phron. The reft foon joined in the tumult. The 
^ effefts 
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effe&i of the generals were plundered or confifcated ; C H a p< 
and their Iive» were laved, with difHculty, by the , ^^^ 
refpeded fan&uary of Argive Junoi 

Though the Greeks^ and indeed the anpents in Alciblades 
generalj feldom employed refident ambaffadors in ^^^ 
iPoreign ftates, Alcibiades was then mvefted with gives to 
that charafter at Argos. His afldvity would not *>»^eaktlie 
fail to promote the popular tumult, in which his oiymp. 
own aiid the Athenian intereft was concerned* On *«* 3« 
a future occafion he boafted, that, chiefly at his "*^ * 
inftigation, the Argives and their allies were per- 
fuaded to break the truce j a meafure greatly fe* 
cilitated by the long-expefted arrival of the Athe^ 
niantranfports, conveying a reinforcement of twelve 
hundred foldiers, and a body of three hundred ca« 
valry. Encouraged by this reinforcement, the Aiv, 
gives, regardlefs of the truce, attacked the ancieot 
and wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arcadia, which, 
after a fed)le refiflance, fubmitted to theit arms. 
They next proceeded to lay fiege to the neigb« 
bounng town of Tegea, a defign extremely con^- 
trary to the inclination of the Elians, who were 
eager to chailife the inhabitants of Lepreum, a 
diftriflt on then- own frontier. The Argives, how- 
ever, paid XXQ regard to their demands ; and the 
Elians, offended by this contumely, returned home 
in difguftr 

The Lacedaemonians learned with indignation The Sptiw 
the fubmiflion of Orchomenus, the fiege of Tegea, ^^^ 
and the open infra£tion of the treaty. They had ^^ 
formerly murmured againfl the imprudent or per* 
fi(&>us meafures of King Agis ; but when they felt 

VOL, II. Y the ^ 
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CHAP, the full effefts of his mifcbndu^i, their refeatmeat 
xvni 
^ '-^-jj became outrageous. In the firft emotions of their 

animofity, they determined to deflroy his houfe^ and 
to fubjed him to a fine in value feveral thoufand 
pounds fterling, which, in all probability, he would 
have been unable to pay. But his eloquence and 
addrefs appeafed the general clamour ; and, as the 
anger of popular aflemblies is eafily converted into 
pity, he was again taken into favour* His known 
talents for war recommended him to the command 
of the army ^ and he aflured his countrymen, that 
his future fervices fhould fpeedily wipe off the unde* 
ferved fhdn on his charafter. The Spartans, how- 
ever, firft eleded on this occafion tencounfellors to 
attend their kings in the field, to reftrain their too 
precipate refolves, and control their too abfolute au- 
tlK>rity. 
Batdeof 'Having taken this precaution, the neceffity of 
MantiBsea. which feeriied juftified by recent experience^ they 
fummoned the afliftance of their allies, whofe ar- 
dour to renew hoftilities was equal to their own. 
They proceeded with a numerous army (though 
inferior to that formerly coUeded, as thdr confe- 
derates beyond the Ifthmus had not yet time to join 
them), and marched diredkly to the town of Man- 
tinsea, expecting either to take, that^ place, or to 
oblige the enemy to defend it, by withdrawing his 
. .r.r , troops from the fiege of Tegea, The approach of 
- the Argives prevented the furprife of Mantinaea j 

tod both armies, whofe ambition or refeptmenl: had 
been fo lately difappointed of an opportunity to dif- 

play 
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play their valour or their fury, eagerly prepSu^ed for G H A R 
an engagement. .^ - -1' 

According to ancient cuftoiii, the leaders of the Mffitary 
feveral nations addreffed their refpeftive troops. *^**®°* 
The Mantinseans were animated *' by the fight of 
their city, for the defence of which, as well as for 
the fafety of their wives and children, they were 
exhorted valiantly to contend. The event of the 
battle inuft determine the important alternative of 
dominion and fervitude ; dominion which they had 
lately aflumed over various cities in Arcadia, and 
fervitude, which they had already fuffered unde? 
the cniel tyranny of Sparta.'' The Argives were 
reminded *^ of their ancient pre-eminence in Pe- 
loponnefus, which they had recently recovered, and 
which their honour was now called to maintain* 
They were reminded of the long and bloody war6 
which they had formerly carried on, in order to 
rq)el the ufurpation of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour. This was the fame enemy who ac- 
tually provoked their arms, and gave them an op- 
portunity of revenging in one day, the accumulated 
injuftice of many centuries.*' The Athenians heard, 
and repeated, ** That it was glorious to march 
at the head of gallant and faithful allies, and to 
fhew themfelves deferving of their hereditary re- 
nown. They yielded to none in bravery; their 
power was unrivalled ; and when they had over- 
come the Lacedaemonians, even in the Peloponne- 
fus, their dominion would be more extenfive and 
more fecure.** 

T 2 The 
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e H A P. The Spartans briefly exhorted their Mowers, 
^ - 'i and each other, " to exert that innate valour which 
The Spax^ had ever animated their breads, and which could 
tans yi£i(h j^^^y^ j^q additional force from a tedious difpfay 
of ufelefs words/* Thus faying, they marched 
with a flow and firm fliep, regulated by the found 
of the flute, to meet the impetuous onfet *^ of the 
Argives and Athenians* Above a thoufand of the 
former, chofen from the flower of the nobleft youth 
of Argos, had been employed, fince the firfl: dif- 
fenfions occafioned by the peace of Nicias, in the 
conftant exercife of arms, in order to maintain the 
honourable pretenfions of their country. They be- 
haved with fignal bravery. The Athenians were 
not wanting to their ancient fame- The Manti- 
naeans ftrenuoufly defended every thing moft dear 
to them. But the allied army had been confider- 
ably weakened by the defertion of the Elians ; and 
the martial enthufiafm of King Agis, feconded by 
the perfevering valour of the Spartans **, decided 

the 

^ The admirable verfes of M]lton» who wias a diligent teadar of 
Thucydides, are the beft commentary on this battle. 

Anon they move 
In perfed^ phalanx> to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and foft recorders, fuch as raised 
To height of nobleft temper heroes old, 
Arming to battle ; and inftead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breathed firm and unmov'd, &c. 

Par. Loft, b.i. 
'** If thie text is not corrupt, the words of Thucydides are very ^^ 
markabie : AXXo& juaX<ra& ^ xotret vaira rf f/4^£i^(» AaKt^fum 
~«Xfltor(7Tft;§gvTij, T*j av^pcia iiu^cof y^ na-j-ov iTB^iymfuvoi. p. 394. " That 
the Lacedaemonians, exceedingly inferior as they appeared on this oc- 
cafion to the enemy in military ikiD, ftiewed themfelves as much fo- 
perior to them in true manly courage." It appears firom the defcrip- 
. . - tioB 
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ike fortune of the battle. The allies were rqpulfed, CH A P. 
broken, thrown mto diforder, and put to flight. 
The Spartans, unwilling to irritate their defpair, or 
fuperftitioufly complying with an ancient maxim, 
which enjoined them *' to make a bridge of gold 
for a flying enemy,'' did not continue the purfuit, 
but fpeedily returned home to celebrate the Car- 
nean feftival, rejoicing in the reftored luftre of their 
arms, and at having recovered thar authority in the 
Pdc^onnefus. 

This, in faft, proved the immediate confequence Tumuiu 
of a battle, which was not fo bloody as nyght have "^-^^ 
been expefted, the vanquifhed having loft eleven, 
3Uid the yiftors only tbree, hundred. But the re- 
volutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluc- 
tuating politics of domeftic fadlions. The Spar- 
tans had a numerous party in Argos itfelf, who, 
emboldened by the recent vidory of their friends, 
immediately took arms, aboliihed the popular go- 
vernment, deftroyed the partifans of Athens, ab- 
jured the league with that ftate,^ and entered into 
a new confederacy with Sparta. This event hap^ 



tion of the battle^ that the Lacedaemonians were defetfUve) not in 
ikilly but in difcipline. In approaching the enemy» their right wing 
extended too far, which frequently happened from ^e defire of every 
foldier to cover his unarmed fide by the ihield of the next perfon on 
his right. In confequence of this tendency, the Lacedaemonian left 
wing was over-reached by the enemy's right. Agis ordered the 
Skiritae and Brafidians to wheel from their places on the right, and 
lengthen the front of the lefr wing : commanding the battalions of 
Hipponoidas and Ariftocles to fill up the vacuity occafioned by this 
movement. But thefe generals abfolutely refufed to obey orders, aud 
were afterwards baniihed Sparta on that account. Thucydid. p. 393> 
ftfeqq, 

y 3 pened 
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CHAP, pened a few weeks after the engagement, and to- 
^ "^ , wards the clofe of the fourteenth winter of the Pe- 
loponnefian war. During the two following years, 
Argos paid dearly for a moment of tranfient fplen- 
dour, having undergone three bloody revolutions, 
which renewed the atrocities of Corcyrean fedition. 
The conteft ended, as in Corcyra, in favour of the 
Athenians and democracy. 

Bia&re The afiairs of the Peloponnefus had long occu- 
pied, without engroifing the attention of Athens. 
The year preceding her alliance with Argos, the 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Sdone, 
in the peninfula of Pallene, againft which their re- 
fentment had been provoked to the utmoftfiuy, 
becaufi^ the Scioneans, though inhabiting a coun- 
try almoft furrounded by the fea^ had defied the 
naval power of Athens, and, amidil the misfor- 
tunes of that ftate, revolted to her enemies. The 
citizens of Scione became the vidims of a revenge 
equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above 
the age of puberty, were put to the fword ; the 
women and children dragged into fervitude; the 
name and honours of the city extinguiflied for 
ever ; and the territory, planted with a new colony, 
confiding chiefly of Plataean exiles. Thefe enor- 
mous cruelties alarmed the terror, exafperated the 
refentment, and invigorated the refiftance, of the 
neighbouring republics. Their defence was un- 
dertaken by Perdiccas, King of Macedon, whom 
the Athenians therefore interdifted the ufe of the 
Grecian feas. But that ambitious people made fo 
little prpgrefs in reducing the Macedonian coaft, 

that 
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that they finally defifted from this hopelefs defign, CHAP, 
contenting themfelves with guarding thofe places '*'™* 
which ftjU avowed their allegiance, with re^eftabliih* 
ing domeftic order, and with coUefting the *cuf- 
tomary tribute from their numerous colonies and 
dependencies. 

The produflive induftry diflFufed through all The Athe- 
branches of the community, the equality of private ^^^^[^3^ 
fortune, the abfence of habitual luxury, together Ofymp. 
with the natural advantages of their foil and cli- ^** ^' 
mate, enabled the Greeks to flcurifh amidfl furious 
and bloody wars. After a (bort period of tran- 
quillity, their exuberant population overflowed, and 
was obliged to difcharge itfelf in foreign colonies 
or conquefts. Such a period Athens enjoyed for • 
five years after the peace of Nicias, as the Mace- 
donian and Argive wars only employed her a£ki* 
vity, without exhaufling her flrength. The ne- 
cefSty of exerting her fuperfluous vigour in fome 
ufeful and honourable defign, was fatally experi- 
cenced, in the year following, by the unfortunate 
ifland of Melos, one of the largeft of the Cyclades^ 
lying direfily oppofite to the Cape of Malea, the 
fouthem promontory 6f Laconia. 

This beautiful ifland, fixty miles in circumfe- Defcrip^ 
rence, of a circular form, of an agreeable tempera- f^^^ ^ 
ture, and affording, in peculiar perfeftion^^ the 
ufual productions of a fine climate, had early in- 

^ The ifland of Melos is every where impregiiated with ircmi bitu- 
men> fulphur^ aqoid other minerals. It is deScabed by Toumefort as a 
great laboratory. Its fubterranean fires are fuppofed to give peculiar 
force and &vour to Its wines and fruits. 

Y 4 vited 
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CHAP, vited the colonization of the Spartans ; and the 
^^^^^^™' happy fettlement had enjoyed political independence 
for feven hundred years. The ftrength and im^ 
portance.of the capital, which had the fame name 
with the ifland, may be underftood by the arma- 
ment of thirty fhips, and nearly three thoufand fol- 
diers, whii^ the Athenians brought againft it. Be- 
fore they commenced hoftilities, either by attack- 
ing the city, qr by ravaging the country, they fent 
ambaffadors to the Melians, in order to perfuade 
them to furrender, without incurring the danger 
or the* punifhment of an unequal, and probably a 
fruitlefs, refiflance. The cautious iilanders, well 
acquainted with the eloquence and addrefs of the 
• enemy with whom they had to contend, denied 
them permiffion to fpeak before the public af- 
fembly, but appointed a deputation of the magif- 
Conference trates to hear and examine their demands* The 
between Athenian ambaffadors were received in the fenate-t 

the c©m- • ... 

miffioners houfe, where a moft important and interefting con- 
of Athens ference was held*^, which, while it engages our 
' compaffion for the unhappy yi^ms of ambition, 
explains the prevailing fentiments and opinions of 
the Greeks in matters of war and government, and 
illuftrates the daring injuftice of the Athenian re- 
public. The ambaffadors began the dialogue, by 
obferving, " That fince the diftruft of the'Melians, 
probably arifmg from the confdpvis weaknefs of their 
% caufe, had refufed them the liberty of addreffing, in 

a continued oratjon, the affembly of the people, they 
(hould ufe that mode of conference which feeme4 

-?• Thucydid. L v. p. 400, & feqq. 

. \ moft 
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moft agreeable to the inclinations of their adverfa« CHAP. 

ries, and patiently liften to the objeQions which might ^^^' 

occur to any part of their difcourfe/* Melians. 

" The propofal is'juft and reafonable; but you have 

come hither with an armed force, which renders you 

judges in your own caufe. Though vanquilhed in 

debate, you may ftill conquer by arms ; but if we 

yield in argument, we muft fubmit to flavery/' 

Athenians. " If you intend to talk of matters foreign 

to the fubjefl:, we have done/* M. *^ It is furely 

excufable for thofe, whofe all is at (lake, to turn 

themfelves on every fide, and to fuggeft their fuf- 

picions and their doubts. But let the conference 

be carried on in the manner which you have pro? 

pofed." A. " And, on both fides, let all fuperflu- 

Dus arguments be omitted ; either that we^ having 

repelled and conquered the Perfians, are entitled to 

govern the Greeks ; or, that you^ being a colony of 

Lacedsemon, are entitled to independence. Let us 

fpeak like men of fenfe and experience, who know 

that the equal rules of juftice are obferved only by 

men of an equal condition ; but that it belongs to 

the ftrong to command, and to the weak to obey ; 

becaiife fuch is the intereft of both.** M. " How 

can our interefts and yours coincide ?** A. " By 

fubmiffion, you will fave your lives ; and by pre- 

ferving you, we will increafe our own powa*.** 

M. *' Confider (for this alfo muft be mentioned, 

fmce difregardingyV^/V^, you hearken only to utility) 

that your unprovoked invafion of the Melians- will 

roufe the refentment of all Greece ; will render all 

ixeutral^ftates your enemies j and, if ever your enx- 

pir^ 
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CHAP, pire (hould decline, (as what humatt grander is not 
xvm. fubjgfj tQ decay?) will expofe you to a dreadful and 
juft punifhment." A. " The continuance of our 
empire is the care of fortune and the gods ; the 
little that man can do to preferve it, we will not 
negleft. The liberty of Melos offends the pride of 
the neighbouring ifles, and ftirs them to rebellion. 
The intereft of our prefent power muft prevail over 
the apprehenfion of future danger.'* M. " While 
the Athenians are thus prepared to incur danger for 
the prefervation of empire, and their fubjedk iflands 
to defy death for the hope of freedom, would it not 
be bafe cowardice in us, who have long enjoyed li- 
berty, to decline any toil or danger for maintaining 
the mofl valuable and the moft glorious of all human 
poffeffions ?'* A. " We are not come hither to 
difpute the prize of valour, but to offer terms of 
fafety.** M. ^* The event of war is uncertain ; 
there is fome hope in refiflance, none in fubmiflion." 
A. " Flattering hope often deceives the profperous 
and the powerful, but always deflroys the weak and 
unfortunate, who, difregarding natural means of 
prefervation, have recourfe to idle dreams of the 
fancy, to omens, oracles, divination, and all the fal- 
lacious illufions of a vain fuperflition.** M. ** We 
know that it will be difficult for the Melians to con- 
tend with the ftrength and fortune of Athens : yet 
we truft that the gods will uphold the juflice of our 
caufe ; and that the Lacedaemonians, from whom 
we are defcended, moved by a fenfe of honour, will 
defend their own blood." A. " Believe not that 
Athens will be forfaken by the gods. Ambition is 

implanted 
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implanted in man. The wifdom of providence, not c H A P. 
an Athenian decree, has eflablifhed the inevitable ._ j j 
law, that the ftrong fliould command the weak. As 
to the affiftance of the Lacedaemonians, we fincerely 
congratulate your happy ignorance of their princi- 
ples. Whatever equity prevails in their domeftic 
inftitutions, they haw but one rule refpefting their 
neighbours, which is, to regulate all their proceed- 
ings, towards them by their own conveniency.*' 
M. ^* It is chiefly this confideration which aflfords 
us hope, that they ^yiill not forfake an ifland which 
they have planted, left they fhould be regarded as 
traitors, than which nothing could be more unfa- 
vourable to their intereft, efpecially fince Melos, 
lying in the neighbourhood of their own territories, 
would be a dangerous poffeilion in the hands of an 
enemy.** ji. " The timid caution of the Lacedas- 
moni^s feldom takes the field, even againft their 
inveterate adverfaries in the Peloponnefus, unlefs 
when their ftandard is crowded by numerous allies. 
It is not to be imagined that, for the fafety of a 
colony, they will, unaflifted and alone, crofs the 
Cretan fea, to contend with the fuperior navy of 
Athens." M. *' Should the Lacedeemonians be 
averfe to fail, they can tranfport others in their 
ftead ; and the extent of the Cretan fea may elude 
the vigilance of your Ihips ; or, fhould that proba- 
bility fail, the Lacedasmonians may attack your fub- 
jefts on the continent, and accomplifh the defigns 
of the warlike Brafidas." A. " You are deter- 
mined, it feems, to learn, by fatal experience, that 
fear never compelled the Athenians to defift from 
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CHAP, their commenced undertakings; efpecially never to 
xvni. yj^jfg jjjg ggg^ q£ jjjjy place which they had once in- 

vefted. For during the whole of this long confer- 
ence, you have not made a fingle obfervation capable 
of affording any juft ground of confidence. Dazzled 
by the fplendour of words, you talk of honour and 
independence, rejeding the offers of a powerful ftate, 
whofe arms you are unable to refift, and whofe pro- 
teftion you might obtain at the expence of a mode- 
rate tribute. Left • fhame Ihould have any fhare in 
this dangerous behaviour, we fhall leave you to con- 
fult privately, only reminding you once more, that 
your prefent deliberations involve the fate of your 
country* "^ 
Magnani- The Athenian ambaffadors retired ; and fhortly 
MeUa^f^ afterwards, the Melians recalled them, and " de- 
clared their unanimous refplution not to betray, in 
one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had main- 
tained for feven hundred years ; depending on the 
vigorous affiftance of their Lacedaemonian kinfmen, 
and tri^fting efpecially in that divine providence 
which had hitherto moft wonderfully preferved 
them amidft the general convulfions of Greece. 
But they entreated th^ Athenians to accept their 
offers of neutrality, and to abftain from improvol^ed 
violence.'* The apibaflj^dprs prepared for return- 
ing to the camp, leaving the commiffioners with a 
farcaftic threat, ^* That of all men, in fuch a deli- 
cate fituatipn, the Melians alone thought the future 
more cert?iin than the paft, and would grievpufly 
fufFer for their folly, in^preferring to the propofals 
of certain and immediate fafety, the degeitfulnefs of 

hope, 
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hope, the inftability of fortune, an^ the vain prof- chap. 
pe£l of Lacedaemonian aid." The Athenians, ir- xv iil. 
ritated^ by oppofition, inverted, without delay, the 
capital of Melos, which was blocked up for feveral 
months by fea and land. The befieged, after fuffer- 
ing cruelly by famine, made feveral defperate fal- 
lies, feized the Athenian magazines, and deftroyed 
part of their works. But towards the end of win- 
ter, their refiftance was defeated by the vigorous 
efforts of the enemy, combined with domeftic trea- 
fon. The males above the age of fourteen Ihared 
the unhappy fate of the Scioneans. The women 
and children were fubjeded to perpetual fervitude, 
and five hundred new inhabitants, drawn from the 
neighbouring colonies of Athens, were fent to oc- 
cupy the vacant lands, which had been cultivated 
and adorned for feven centuries by the labour of 
the exterminated Melians *^ 

^ ITbucydicL I. y. p. 410. ad fin. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Alcibiades promotes the Sicilian Expedition. — Revo^ 
lutions in that IJland. — Embajfy to Athens. — 
Extravagant Views of Alcibiades. — Oppofed by 
Nicias. — The Athenians prepare to invade Sicily* 

— Their Armament beheld with Sufpicion by the 
Italian States. -— Deliberations concerning the 
Mode of carrying on the War. — Alcil?iades takes 
Catana by Stratagem. — His Intrigues in Mejfene* 

— life is unfeafonably recalled to Athens.-'^ 
Charged with Treafon and Impiety. — Ef capes to 
Sparta. ''^' Nicias determines to attack Syracufe. 
•— Defcription of that City* — The Athenians 
pre'Uail in a Battle. — Return to Catana and 
Naxos. 

. 'X'HE inhuman maffacre of the Melians has been 
afcribed by an inftruftive, though often inac- 
Aicibiades curat6 biographer % to the unfeeling pride of Al- 
promotes cJbJades. But more ancient and authentic writers % 

the expecti- , 

tion into whofe fileuce feems to exculpate the fon of Clinias 
Sicily. from this atrocious accufation, reprefent him as the 

principal author of the expedition againft Sicily; 

an expedition not more unjuft in its principle, than 

fatal in its confequences. 
Revolu- The falutary union between the princes of Syra- 

tions in ^,jf^ 2ind Affriffentum triumphed, as we had occa- 

/thatilland, ° ^ '^ 

A. C.479- I Plut.inAlcib. 

~^^^* ^ Thucydid. I. v. Lyllas Orat. cont. Alcib. 
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fion to relate, over the ambition and refources of CHAP. 
Carthage. Sicily flourifhed under the virtuous ad* 
miniftration of Gelon and Theron ' j but its tran- 
quillity was difturbed by the difienfions of their 
immediate fucceflprs. Hieron King of Syracufe 
proved vidorious in a long and bloody war, during 
which the incapacity and misfortunes of his rival 
Thraiideus embolde^ed the refentment of his ful> 
je^, already provoked by his injuftice and cruelty ^ 
He efcaped the popular fury, but fell a vi&im to his 
own defpair ; and the Agrigentines, having expelled 
the family of an odious tyrant, inftituted a republi- 
can form of policy. 

The falfe, cruel, and avaricious Hieron, (for fuch Reign of 
he is defcribed * in the firft years of his reign,) ^^^ 
was not likely to benefit under the dangerous 
influence of profperity. But his mind was (till 
capable of refle&ion; and in the courfe of a 
long ficknefs and confinement, he difcovered the 
emptinefs of fuch objeds as kings are taught to 
admire, and had recourfe to the folid pleafures of . ,. . 
the mind. By converfing with Grecian philofo- 
phers, he learned the moft important of all lef- 
fons, that of converfing with himfelf ;. a conver- 
fation which none but the moft virtuous or the 
moil: vicious of men can long and frequently main- 
tain, without deriving from it effential proifit. 
With the improvement of his underftanding, the 
fentiments of Hieron improved ; his charafter and 
manners underwent a total change ; and the latter 

» See abo?e» p. 36. ♦ Diodor, L xi. c. Ix. & feqq. 

' Diodor. Sk. L zL c Izvi. 
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CHAP, yeais of his reign adorn the hiflory of Sicily, an^ 
t ^^' . ^e age in which he lived \ The poets SimonideS) 
.£fchylus9 and Bacchilides, frequented his court, 
and admired the greatnefs of his mind, rather 
* than of his fortune* The fublime genius of Pin- 
dar has celebrated the magnificent generofity of his 
illuftrious patron. And in an age when writing 
was the pidure of conver£ition, becaufe men talked 
as they needed not have been afhamed to write^ 
the impartial difcipie of Socrates, who had nothing 
to hope or to fear from the aflies of a king of- Si- 
cily, has rq)refented Hieron, in the Dialogue en- 
titled from his name % as a model of wifdom and 
virtue. 
The tyrant It is a mortifying refleftion, that the inimitable 
fyb^us^' qualities of a virtuous prince fhould naturally en- 
and eftab- courage the floth, or irritate the vices, of a dege- 
K^ent of nerate fucceffor. The glorious reign of Hieroi 
cracy. was foUowed by the bloody tyranny of Thitafybu- 
Oiymp. j^jg . ^ wretch who, difgracing the throne and hu- 
A. c^ 466. ni2m natm-e, was expelled from Sicily by the jufl in- 
dignation of his fubjefts. Refentment is more per- 
manent than gratitude. The Syracufans forgot the 
fame of Gelon ; they forgot the recent merit of 
Hieron ; and, that they might never be again fub- 
jeded to a tyrant like Thrafybulus, exchanged the 
odious power of kings for the dangerous fury of 
democracy ^ 
Effeasof The inferior cities having fucceflively imitated 
the example of Agrigentum and Syracufe, the 



that revo- 
lution. 



^ ^alin. 1. U* c. vii. ' ?. Xenopliontt Hieron. 

^ Arifiot. de Repub. 1. V. c. xii. , 
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Grecian colonics in Sicily experienced the diforders CHAP 
of that tumultuous liberty which had fo long pre- ^^ix.^ 
vailed in the mother-country. Diftrafted by in- 
ternal ^ifcord, and haraiTed by external hoftility, 
they had neither leifure nor inclination to take part 
in the politic? of Greece. The republic of Syracufe, 
which was alone capable of interpofing with ef- 
feft, in the quarrels of that country, imitated, in- 
ftead of oppofing, the ambition of Athens. Moft 
of the Dorian fettlements had become confederates, 
or rather tributaries, to the Syracufansj and to- 
wards the commencement of the Peloponnefian 
war, that afpiring people, though torn by domeftic 
fadtions, ftrenuoufly exerted their valour againft 
the Ionic fettlements of Leontiiim, Catana, and 
Naxos. 

While thefe unhappy iflanders fhiiggled with DifTenfions 
the agitations of a government more turbulent than J^^f?J 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they like- theAthe- 
wife enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of *^f;^f°^ 
democracy J which, of all political conftitutions, oiymp. 
prefents the wideft fcope to the exercife of fuperior ixxxviiL 3. 
talents, and has always been the moft productive . *** 
in great men. The aftive fermentation of popular 
affemblies had given the eloquence of a Gorgias 
to Leontium, and the abilities of a Hermocrates 
to Syracufe. In the fixth year of the Peloponne- 
fian war, the former came to Athens to folicit the 
protection of that republic againft the unjuft ufurp- 
ation of the Sicilian capital. His arguments con- 
vmced the judgment, and the brilliant harmony of 
his ftyle tranfported the fenfibility, of the Athenians. 

vot. n. z They 
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CHAP. They immec^tely difpatched twenty fhips of vrar 
^_/^!^L^ ^^ ^^^ affiftance of thar Ionic brethren. Two years 
afterwards a fimilar requeft was made, and as rea- 
dily complied with ; and the Athenians feemed dif- 
pofed to engage with vigour in the war, wh^n the 
forefight of Hermocrate^, alarmed by the intnifion 
of thefe ambitious ftrangers, promoted a general 
congrefs of the ftates of Sicily. 
Appeared This convention was held at the central town of 
J^^^ Gela; it was attended by the plenipotentiaries of 
oiymp. all the Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 
A^u. P^®^^^^^^ Syracufe ; and illuftrious as that repub- 
lic was, approved himfelf worthy of its higheft 
honours^ While the deputies of other ftates 
dwek on their particular grievances, and urged 
their feparate interefts, Hermocrates regarded and 
enforced only the general intereft of Sicily. His 
^ arguments finalfy prevailed, and all parties were 

engaged to terminate their domeftic contefts, left 
the whole ifland fliould fall a prey to a foreign 
power \ 
Kewdit But a plan of union fo feafonable and fi^tary^ 
^^^ depended on the tranfient influence of a fingle 
xcL I. man, whilie the principles of difcord were innumer- 
A«C.4i6. ^jjig ^^^ permanent. Within a few years after this 
event, Leontium was taken 'and deflroyed, its in^ 
habitants reduced to the wretched concUtion of ex* 
iles, and its confederates, the iSgefleans, dofely 
befieged by the eonjund^arms of Selinus and Sy- 
Demands racufe. The unfortuna;te communities again fent 
^^ftc *^ embafly to Athens, pleading the rights of 

WW; . '9 Thucydid. p. 290. 
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con£mguinky9 and addreffing not only the paflions CHAP, 
but the intereft of their pow^ul allies^ " The .^^'^ 
Athenians/* they infifted, •• were bound by every 
principle of found poHcy to reprefs the growing 
greatnefs of Syracufe, which muft otherwife become • 
a formidable acceffion to the Peloponnefian league ; 
and now was the time for this meritorious under'- 
taking, while their Ionian kinfmen 'in Sicily were 
ftill capable of exerting fome vigour in their own 
defence." In order to enforce thefe arguments^ 
the ambaflkdors of ^gefla gave an oftentatious, and 
even a very felfe defcription of the wealth of their 
r^ublic ; which, according to their account, was 
capable of defraymg the whole expence of the war. 
Their fellow citizens at home carried on the decep<* 
don by a moft unjuftifiable artifice, difplaying to 
the Athenian commiffioners faott to confer with 
them, the borrowed riches of their neighbours, and 
raiiing, by extraordinary expedients, the fum of 
fixty talents of fiiver, to maintain, for a month, aa 
Athenian fleet of fixty fail, as if they had purpofed 
monthly to repeat this large fubfidy, which at once 
exhaufted dieir faculties ^^ 

The arguments of thdr Sicilian allies were doubt- withwHch 
lefe entitled to confiderable weight with the Athe- ^!«f ^ 

no mans im* 

nians ; yet various reafons might have dilOTuaded prudendf 
that ambitious people from undertaking, at the pre- ^^^^y* 
fent conjundure, an expedition againft the powerful 
republic of Syracufe. The cloud of war, which 
Pericles law advancing with rapid motion from the 
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C H A t». Peloponnefusy had b6eii at length difpelled by the 
1^ ^^^^ valour, and fortune of the Athenians ; not, however, 
before the arms of Brafidas had fiiaken their empire 
to the foundation. The fame ftorm might be again 
colleded, if the Athenians removed thdr armies 
from home, efpecially if they were unfortunate 
. abroad, fince the wounded pride of Sparta would 
eagerly feize the firft opporttmity of revenge.^ The 
rebellion of the Macedonian cities was fHll m[ifub- 
dued, .and it would be highly imprudent and dan- 
gerous, before recovering the allegiance of thofe 
ancient poffeffions, to attempt the acquifition of 
new territories. Should the Athenian expedition 
againft Sicily be crowned with the mofi: flattering 
fuccefs, it would ftill be difficult, nay^ impoffibie 
to preferve fuch a diftant and extenfive conquefi ; 
but fhould this ambitious defign fail in the execu- 
tion, as there was too good reafon to apprehend, 
the misfortunes of the Athenians, whofe greatnefs 
was the objefl: both of terror and of envy, would 
encourstge the rebellious fpirit of their fubje^ and 
allies, excite the latent animofity of the Peloponne- 
lians, and reinforce their ancient enemiesfby the re- 
fentmait and hoftility of Syracufe and her confeder- 
ates, juftly provoked by the daring invafion of their 
iflan^ 
Exfrm- Thefe prudential confiderattions were unable to 
ofAidbT* ^^^^ ^^ ardour of the Athenian affembly inflamed 
aidef. by the breath of thdr favourite Alcibiades. It is 
a juft and profound ohfervation of Machiavel, that 
the real powers of government are often contraded 
to a narrower pomt in republics than in n.> 

narchies : 
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narchies: an obfervation which that fagacious ftatef* CHAP, 
man had learned from the experience of his na« 
tive city, and which he might have confirmed 
by the hiftotry of the Greeks, whofe political mea- 
fures, and even whofe national charader, depended 
on the tranfient influence of a few individuals* 
Under the direftion of Ariftides and Themiftocles, 
the Athenians difplayed the foundeft policy, adorned 
by unfhaken probity and by hesroic valour. Ci- 
men infpired the gaierous ambition which ani- 
mated his own breafl : a dignified grandeur and 
magnanimous firmnefs diflinguifhed the long ad* 
•miniftration,J[ had almofl faid reign, of Pericles. 
The fon of Clinias fucceeded to the power and 
authority, without fucceeding to the virtues of thofe 
great men, whom his pride difdained to imitate. 
Regardlefs of order and decency, with a licentious 
magnificence mofl oflFenfive to the fpirit of republic 
can equality, he blended a certain elegance of man- 
ners, which not only repelled cenfure, but attrafted 
applaufe. Thus difpenfed from obferving the efla* 
blilhed formalities of private life, he expelled that 
the glory of his adminiflration might foar above the 
ordinary diftates of political prudence *'. Though 
he preferred what was ufeful to what was honeft, 
he preferred what was brilliant to what was ufeful, 
and, difdaining the common gifts of valour and 
fortune, afpire^ at objects extraordinary and iiaat- 
tainable. The recovery of the Athenian poflef^ 
fions, and the re-eilablifhment of an empire, aL- 

" See Plut. in Alcibiad. Ifocrat. de Pace ; above all the animated 
fClvre m Plato's Republic (Lviii. cap. cc« 6c feqq.)» pf wbkh Alclbia* 
i^ 49ubtler9, was the original. 

« 3 ready 
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CHAP* ready too ext«ilive, might have fatisfied the am* 
bition of a bold and a£Kve ftatefman. But the ex* 
travagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in a wider 
field. The acquifition of Sicily itfelf he regarded 
only as a neceffary introduftion to wider and more 
important conqueftsl The intermediate fituStion of 
that beautiful and fertile ifland opened, on the one 
hand, an eafy communication with the eaftern front 
of Italy, which, from Brundufi\im to the Sicilian 
frith, was adorned by populous and flourifhing 
cities ; and, on the other, afforded a fliort and fafe 
paffage to the northern fliores of Africa, which, 
for many ages, had been cultivated said enriched 
by the united labours of the Greeks and Cartha- 
ginians. In his waking or fleeping dreams, Alci- 
"biades grafped the wide extent of thofe diftant pof- 
feffions, by the refources of which he expefted 
finally to fubdue the pertinacious fpirit, and obfti- 
nate refiftance, of the Peloponnefians. Thus fecure 
at home, and fovereign of the fea, Athens might 
incorporate with her own force that of the conquered 
provinces, and maintain an unfhaken dominion 
over the moft delightful portion of the earth, while 
her fortunate citizens, delivered from all laborious 
and mercenary cares, would be fupported by the 
contributions of fubjeft nations, and enabled to dif- 
play, in their full extent, that tafte for fplendour 
and magnificence, that greatnefs of foul and fuperi- 
ority of genius, which juftly entitled them to the 
feihjrire of the world ". 

" libcratdePac^ Andodd. Orat. iii. p. 969* & Anftoph. Vc^ 
ter. 656. 
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Allured by thefe extravagant, and flattering pro- CHAP, 
fpeds of grandeur, the Athenians, in two fuccelfive » - _ _f 
aflfemblies, held at the fhort interval of five days. The Sld- 
agreed to the refolution of making war againft ^^jj^^J!! 
Sicfly, and of railing fuch naval and military force pofed by 
as feemed neceflary for carrying it on with vigour ^^ 
and fuccefs. While they ftill deliberated on the xd. %. 
latter obgedl, the virtuous Nicias^ who had been ^ ^* *'^* 
named with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com- 
mand of the proje£ted armament, omitted nothing 
that prudence could fuggeft, and patriotifm enforce, 
to deter his countrymen from fuch a dangerous 
and fatal defign. On this memorable occafion, he 
threw afide his ufual timidity, and divefted himfelf 
of that rigid regard for eftabliflied forms, which 
was natural to his age and charafler. Though thk 
afiembly was convened to determine the propor- 
tion of fupplies and troops, and the means of col- 
leSing them with the greateft expedition and faci- 
lity, he ventured, contrary to ancient cuftom, to 
propofe a different fubjefl of debate; affirming, 
*^ That the intereft of Athens was concerned, not , 
in providing the preparations for the Sicilian inva- 
fion, but in re-examining the expediency of the 
war. The affembly ought not to be moved by 
the arguments and entreaties of the perfeputed 
iEgefteans, and fugitive Leontines, whom refent- 
ment had taught to exaggerate, and mifery to de- 
ceive. Nor ought the vain phantom of glory and 
ambition to engage Athens in a defign perhaps 
altogether impra£Kcable, and in the prefen.t junc- 
ture, peculiarly unfeafonable ; fince it would be 
z 4 madnels 
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C H A P. madnefe to excite the flames of a new war, before 
^^^ the aflies of the old were extinguiflied. The pleas 
of danger and felf-defence were in the higheft de- 
gree frivolous ; for, fhould the beaded power of 
Syracufe be extended over the whole of Sicily, the 
Athenians would have nothing to apprehend : this 
event would rather increafe their fecurity. In the 
a&ual ftate «f the ifland, particular cities might be 
perfuaded by fear, or intereft, to court the protec- 
tion of the Peloponnefian confederacy; but the 
vidorious Syracufe would difdain to follow the 
i]tandard of Sparta. Should the former republic, 
by an effort of uncommon generofity, fubjefi the 
partial dictates of her pride to the general fafety 
and ionour of the Dorian name, found policy, 
ly>wever, would ftill prevent her from endangering 
the precarious empire which flie had obtained over 
her neighbours, by ftrengthening the confederacy 
of Peloponnefus, of which the avowed defign was 
to give liberty and independence to all Grecian 
cities. Should every remote view of policy be dif- 
regarded, yet immediate fear would deter the Sy- 
racufans from provoking the refentment of Athens, 
the effeds of which they had not as yet experi- 
enced, but which, being unknown, muft appear 
ijie more formidable. It was evident, therefore, 
that the Sicilian expedition might be omitted with- 
out d^ger J but if this enterprife, which had been 
haftily refoived on, were injudidoufly executed, or 
if any of thofe misfortunes ihould happen, which 
are but too frequent in war, the Athenians would 
l>? ^pfed not only to danger^ but to difgrace and 
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rum. The rcfult of fuch an important delib«ation CHAP. 

• XIX 

ought not to be committed to the rafli decifion ^ _ _' , 

of youthful levity ; which viewed the Sicilian war, 
as it did every other objedji through the delufive 
medium of hope, vanity, and ambition ; and, to- 
tally difregarding the expence and danger to be 
incurred by the republic, confidered only the pro- 
fits of military command, which might repair the 
wreck of exhaufted fortunes, and fupply a new fund 
for the indulgence of extravagant and licentious 
pleafures. He had in his eye a youth of that, de- 
fcription, the principal author of the expedition, 
who was furrounded by a numerous band olF adher- 
ents, determined, to applaud his difcouffe and to 
promote his meafures. It became the wifdom and 
dignity of the affembly to refift with firmnefs that 
juvenile confpiracy. In fuch a dangerous crifis, it 
was the duty of the preCdent to difpenfe with ordi- 
nary forms, and to a£t, not merely as the inftru- 
ment, but as the phyfician of a difeafed republic. 
The queftion ought.to be debated a fecond time; 
and the Athenians ought to refcind the decree 
againft Sicily, which had pafled without fufEcient 
examination, m the abfence of feveral aged an4 
refpe6lable counfellors ''/' 

This difcourfe immediately called up Alcibi^ides, His dlf- 
who, prefuming on his credit with the aflembly, f°^^^^* 
acknowledged, " That he had ^fpired tQ the (:om- Aidbiadea. 

'' Thucydid. I. -w. P*4I79 & feqq. The Sicilian expedition is 
uninterruptedly related through the remainder of the fixth and feventh 
books of Thucydides. The collateral authority of Diodorus, Plutarch, 
jind the orators^ is of little impbrtancf • 

man4 
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CHAP, mand in Sicily^ and that he thought himfelf jnftly 
, ^'^ entitled to that honour. The extravagance of 
which he was accufed, had redounded to the profit 
of his country J fince his magnificence at the Olym- 
pic games, however it might be traduced by an 
abufive epithet, had extended the glory of Athens, 
and deferved the admiration of Greece. His 
youth and inexperience had efFeded what the po- 
licy of the wifeft ftatefman had often attempted in 
vain. A powerful confederacy had been formed 
againft Sparta, even in the bofom of the Pelopon- 
hefus ; and the terror of a domeftic foe would long 
prevent the enmity of that rival ftate from inter- 
rupting the progrdTs of Athenian grandeur. In an 
expedition, evidently directed to this glorious end, 
expenceand danger ought not to be regarded, fince 
Wealth was ufefuUy facrificed tb purchafe vidory 
and renown ; and power was only to be preferved 
by feizing favourable opportunities to increafe and 
confirm it. To the undertaking which he advifed, 
iio reafonable objeflion could be made; its expence 
would be fumiflied by the iEgefteans, and other 
confederates ; and the danger could not be great, 
as Sicily, however extenfive and populous, was in- 
habited by a promifcuous crowd of various nations, 
without arms or difcipline, devoid of patriotifm, and 
incapable of union '*.'* 
Nicias ex- The affembly murmured applaufe, confirmed 
di^uid^^ their former decree, and teftified for the war greater 
of the war. alacrity than before, jJicias perceived the violence 



M Thucydid. p. 4aa— 4*6. 
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of die j)0|m]ar current ; ftill, however, he made CHAP. 
One ineffeftual effort to relift its force. , " The 
fuccefs of an invader," he obierved, *' commonly 
depended on the weight and rapidity of his firft un- 
expefted impreflion, which confirmed the confi- 
dence of his friends, and excited difmay and ter- 
ror in his enemies. If the expedition into Sicily 
muft be undertaken in defiance of every difficulty 
and danger, it ought therefore to be carried into 
execution with the utmoft vigour. The Athenians 
might thus fecure the afliftance of Naxos and Ca- 
tana, wliich were conneded by affinity with the 
j2Egefteans and Leontines. But there remained 
feven cities^ and thofe far more powerful, with 
which they muft prepare to contend ; particularly 
Selinus and Syracufe, places well provided with 
&ips, magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-armed 
troops, and every objeft and refource moft ufeful 
in defenfive war. An armament fimply naval 
would riot be fufficient to cope with fuch a ftrength# 
Five thoufand pikemen, with a proportional num* 
ber of archers and cavalry, could not render the 
invafion fuccefsfuL Afi:er arriving in Sicily, the 
towns muft be befieged or ftormed ; workmen, 
with all forts of machines and implements, muft 
be coUedgd for thofe purpofes, and tranfported to 
an iiland from which, in the four winter months, 
a meffenger could fcarcely return to Athens. This 
neceflary train, whicli would greatly encumber the 
fleet and army, muft be fubfifted in a hoftile coun« 
try, Befides an hundred gallies, a great number 
of tenders and vi^uallers would be required for 
4 the 
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the expedition. To colled fuch an unmenfe mais 
of war, demanded, doubtlefs, aftoniilung ardour 
and perfeverance ; but if the Athenians intended 
to employ a Imaller force, he muft, in juftice to 'his 
country and himfelf, decline accepting the com- 
mand, fince nothing lefs than what he had defcribed 
could promife a hope of viftory, or prevent the 
certainty of defeat '^** 

The laft attempt of Nicias to difluade his cpim- 
trymen from this fatal enterprife, by magnifying 
the difficulty of its execution, produced an oppo- 
fite efFefl:. The obftacles, which were unable tQ 
conquer, only animated the courage of the aflem- 
%Ly'j and it was determined, that the generals ihould 
be invefted with full authority to raife fuch fums 
of money, and to levy fuch a body of troops, as 
might enfure fuccefs to their arms. The domeflic 
ftrength of the Athenians was unequal to the great- 
iiefs of the undertaking : proper agents were dit 
patched to demand an extraordinary contKbution 
from their dependent tributaries, as well as to fum- 
mon the reluftant affiftance of their niore warlike 
allies, Thefe auxiliary fquadrons were ordered to fail 
to Corcyra, in which rendezvous the Athenians, to- 
wards the middle of the fummer, were ready to join 
their confederates. ^ 

The magnitude of the preparations increafed the 
hopes and the ardour of all ranks of men in the 
republic. The' old expefted that nothing could re- 
fift fych a numerous and well-equipped armament. 



jii 



■* Tlii;c}rdid. p. 417— 499. 
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The young eageHy feized an occafion to gratify chap. 
their curiofity and love of knowledge in a diftant ^J^ ^ 
navigation, and to ihare the honours of fuch a glo« 
rious^ enterprife. The rich exulted in difplaying 
their magnificence ; the poor rejoiced in the imme-^ 
diate affurance of pay fufficient to relieve their 
prefent wants '*, and in the profpefl: of obtaining by 
their arms the materials of future eafe and happirtefs. 
Inftead of finding any difficulty to complete the 
levies, the great difficulty confifted in deciding the 
preference of valour and merit among thofe who 
folicited to ferve ; and the whole complement of 
forces, to be employed by fea and land, confifted of 
chofen meii '^ 

Amidft the general alacrity felt, or at leaft The gene- 
eXpreffed, by people of all defcriptions (for the ^ ^lacnty 
dread of incurring public cenfure made feveral ex- 
prefs what they did not feel), Socrates '* alone ven- 
tured- Openly and boldly to condemn the expedi- 
tion, and to predict the future calamities of his 
country/ But the authority of a^fage was un- 
able to check the courfe of that enthufiafm, 
which had not been interrupted by the anniverfary 

*^ The moft expert and able feamen received a drachma (feven-pence 
three farthings) as daily pay» befides donatives from their refpe^ve 
captains. Thucydid. & Pint. 

'' Thucydid* p. 430— 433* 

'^ PlutarcHjcMnsMeton the aftrologer with Socrates. Butthei^ry 
cf Metony who pretended madnefs^ burned his houfe^ and entreated the 
Athenians, that» amidft his domeftic nusfortunesy he miglit not be de- 
l^nvcA of .the cponfbrt of his only ioa> is inconfiftent with the narrative 
of Thucydidesy which proves, that inftead of compelling relu^nmcey 
there was occafion to veprels forwardnefib to embark. 

felUval 
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CHAP, feftival of AdotEus, an azudent and mela^dioly rite, 
• which inaufpicioufly returned a few days preceding 
the embarkation. During this dreary ceremony, 
the ftreets of Athens were crowded with fpe&res 
clothed in funeral robes ; the fpacious domes and 
temples refounded with lugubrious cries; while 
the Grecian matrons, marching in flow proceffion, 
tore their diftievelled hair, beat their naked bo* 
foms, and lamented in mournful ftrains the un- 
timely death of the lover, and beloved £iivourite of 
Venus '\ 
The arma- Wh^ the appointed day arrived, the whole in- 
fi^ni habitants of Athens, whether citizens or ftrangers, 
Athens; 2^embled early in the Ph-aeus, tp admire the 
greateft armament ever collected in a Grecian har- 
bour* An hundred gallies were adc»rned with all 
the fplendour of naval pomp : the troops deftined 
to. embark, vied with each other in the elegance 
of their drefs and the brightnefs of their armst 
the alacrity painted in every &ce, and the magni* 
ficence difplayed with profufion in every part of 
the equipage, reprefented a trium|dial ihow, rather 
than the ilem image of wsur. But the folidity and 
greatnefs of the armament proved that it was in* 
tended for ufe, not for oitentation. Amidft this 
glare of external pageantry which accompanied th^ 
adventurous youth, their friends and kinfmen could 
not fupprefs a few parting teats, when they confi- 
dered the length of the voyage, the various dangers 
by flood and field, and the uncertabty of beholdmg 

«' Plut.inNic.&Alcibiad. -^ - ^ 

again 
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agsun the deareft pledges of thdr affedions. But chap. 
thefe partial expreffions of grief were fpeedily inter- , ^^ 
rupted by the animating founds of the trumpet, 
which iilued at once from an hundred ihips, 
and provoked fympathetic acclamations from the 
ihore. The captains then offered folemn prayers 
to the gods, which were anfwered by correfponding 
vows from the fpedators i the cuftomary libations 
were poured out in goblets of gold and filver ; and, 
after the triumphant Paean had been fimg in full 
chorus, the whole fleet at once fet fail, and contended 
for the prize of naval lldll and celerity, until they 
reached the lofty fhores of jSgina, from whence 
they enjoyed a profperous navigation to the rendez- 
vous of their confederates at Corcyra *°. 

At Corcyra the commanders reviewed the flrength i^ reviewed 
of the armament, wl^ich confifted of an hundred a^Corcyw- 
and thirty*four fliips of war, with a proportional 
number of tranfports and tenders. The heavy« 
armed troops, exceeding five thoufand, were at« 
tended with a competent body of ffingers and ar^ 
chers. The army, abundantly provided in every 
other article, was extremely deficient in horfes^ 
which amounted to ilo more than thirty* But, at a 
moderate computation, we may eftimate the whole 
military sEnd naval flrength, including flaves and fer^ 
vants, at twenty thoufand men. 

With this powerful hoft, had the Ath^oians at TEeAtHe^ 
once fmTprifed and affailed the unprepared fecurky ^T^^ 
©f Syracufe, the expedition, however adventurous coaft of 

Italy. 
*^ Thtibydid. Ivi p«434t & b^f{* thtU m Iftcuu Diodor. 
LliiLp.339. 

and 
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CHAP, and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been crowned 
with fuccefs. But the timid mariners of Greece 
would have trembled at the propofal of trufting 
fuch a numerous fleet on the broad expanfe-of the 
Ionian fea. They determined to crofs the narrow- 
eft paffage between Italy and Sicily, after coaft- 
ing along the eaftern fliores of the fomier, until 
they reached the Strait of MefTma. That this de- 
fign might be executed with the greater fafety, 
they difpatched three light veflels to examine the 
difpofition of the Italian cities, and to folidt ad- 
miffion into their harbours. The greateft part of 
Magna Graecia had, indeed, been peopled by Do- 
rians naturally hoftile to Athens. But from one 
Italian city the Athei^ans had reafoh to expefl: a 
very favourable reception. The effeminate ,Sybaris 
had been demolifh^,, as related above ", by the ^ 
warlike inhabitants of Crotona, about the time tl^t 
the Atheiiians, growing more powerful than their 
neighbours, began to feize every opportunity to ex- 
tend their colonies and their dominion. Governed 
by fiich principles, they could not long overlook 
the happy fituation of Sybaris, near to which they 
early formed an eftablifhment that aflumed the 
name of Thurium, from a falubrious fountain of 
frefli water"; and the colony was increafed by a 
numerous fupply of emigrants, who, under Athe- 
nian leaders, failed from Greece thirteen years be- 
fore the Peloponnefian war "-K 

"P.53. ... 

^ Sold, ad voc. / Lyiias. 
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The armament at Corcyra, whatever jealpufy ^^AP. 
Its power might create in. other cities, was entitled ^ -^-\^ 
to the gratitude of Thurium J prefuming on which, Are re- 
the commanders, without waiting the return of the ^^\^^^ 
advice-boats, ordered the fleet to proceed, in three pidon by . 
divifions, to the Italian coaft. But neither the ties ^^^"^ 
of confanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by 
colonies towards their parent ftate, could prevail 
on the fufpicious Thurians to open their gates to 
the Athenians, even to fumifli them with a market* 
The towns of Tarentum and Locris prohibited ^ 
them the ufe of their harbours, and re^ufed 
to fupply them with water j and they coafted the 
whole extent of the Ihore, from the promontory of 
lapygium.to that of Rhegium, before any one 
city would allow them to purchafe the commodi*- 
ties of which they were in want. The magif- mieglum 
trat^s of Rhegium granted this favour, but they ^^^ ^P- 
granted nothing more ; notwithftanding the eameft ^u a ^™ 
folicitations of Alcibiades and his colleagues, who «»rketj 
exhorted them, as a colony of Euboea, to aflift 
their brethren of Leontium^ whofe republic the 
Athenians had determined to re^eftablifb and to 
defend *♦. 

While the armament continued at Rhegium^ Thejrare 
they were informed by veflels which had been pur- ^^ ^J^- 
pofely difpatched from Corcyra, thisit the jEgefteans;, tifice of 
notwithftanding the boafted accounts lately given ^^,/ 
of their riches, poflefled only thirty talents in their 
treafury. This difagreeable intelligence, together 

** Thucydid. p. 443. 

VOL. 11. A.A with 
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CHAP, with the difappointment of affiftance from any 
1^ ' _j Italian dty, occafioned a council of war, to con- 
They deli- fidcT what meafuTcs ought to be purfued in the Si- 
^^^ cilian expedition. It was the opinion of Nicias, 
of canTing ** that the -Sgefteans ought to be fiimilhed with 
CQ the war. ^j^^t proportion of ihips only, the charges of which 
they were able to defray ; and that the Athenian 
fleet laving fettled, either by arms or by per- 
fuafion,the quarrels between them and their neigh- 
bours, Ihould return to their own harbours, after 
failing along the coaft of Sicilly, and difplaying to 
the inhabitants of that ifland both their inclination 
* and their power to proteft the weaknefe of their 

allies." 

Alcibiades declared, " That it would be ihame- 
fill and ignominious to diflblve fuch a powerfiil ar* 
mament, without perfoi:ming fome exploit worthy 
the renown of the republic ; that, by the profped 
of immediate and effeftual fupport, the inferior 
cities might eafily be alienated from their reludant 
confederacy with Selinus and Syracufe j after which, 
the war ought to be carried on with th^ utmoft vi- 
gour againft thofe republics, unlefs they re-efta- 
blifhed the Leontines in their territory, and gave 
complete fatisfaftion to the injurejd ^gefteans." 
Judiciouft Lamachus not only approved the adUve counfek 
advice of ^f Alcibiades, but propofed a meafure ftill more 
Auf ; enterprifmg, *^ The Athenians ought not to wafte 
time in unimportant objeds. Inftead of ibiking 
at the extremities, they ought to aflault at once 
the l^eart and ftrength of the enemy. If they im- 
mediately attacked Syi-acufe, it would not only be 

the 
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the firft, but the Isft city, which they would Jiave CHAP, 
occaficn to befiege. Nor could the attempt fell, . , -^- , ^ 
if undertaken without delay, before the Syracu- 
fens had time to recoiled themfelves, and to pro-^ 
vide fcr their own defence; and while the Athe- 
nian troops, as. yet undaunted by any check, en- 
joyed unbrokai courage and blooming hopes/* 

This advice, which does equal honour to the wreje<aed. 
fpirit and good fenfe of Lamachus, was. rejefted 
by the timidity of Nicias, and probably by the 
vanity of Alcibiades. The latter perceived a flat- 
lering opportunity of exhaufting all the refources 
of his eloquence and intrigue to get poffeffion of 
the dependent cities, before he illuflrated the glory 
of his arms in the fiege of Syracufe. The fleet 
failed from Rhegium to execute his plan, which 
was adopted by his colleagues, as forming the 
middle between the extremes of their refpedive 
^opinions, A confideraWe detachment was lent to 
examine the preparations and the ftrength of Sy- 
racufe, and to proclaim liberty, and offer protect 
tion, to all the captives and ftrangers confined 
within its walls. - 

With another detachment Alcibiades failed to Alcibiades 
Naxos, and perfuaded the inhabitants to accept the ^««/^*" 
alliance of Athens* The remainder of the arma- ftratagem. 
ment proceeded to Catana, which refufed to ad- 
mit the fhips into the harbour, or the troops into 
the city. But on the arrival of Alcibiades, the 
Cataneans allowed him to addrefs the affembly, and 
propofe his demands. The artful Athenian tranf-i 
ported the populace, and even the magiftrates 
AA a them« 
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CHAP, themfelves, by the harmony and force of Ids efa-^ 
quence ;. the citizens flocked from every quarter, to 
hear a difcourfe which was purpbfely prdtrafted for 
feveral hdra^ ; the folxiiers forfook their pofts ; and 
the enemy, who had prepared to avail themfelves 
of this negligence, burft through the unguarded 
gate§, and became mafters of the city. Thofe of 
^ the Cataneans. who were mod attached to the in- 
terefts of Syracufe, fortunately efcaped death by 
the celerity of their flight. The reft accepted the 
proffered friendfhip of the Athenians. . This fuc- 
cefs would probably have been followed by the fur- 
render of Meflene, which Alcibiades had filled 

^^ ^: . with diftruft and fedition. But when the plot was 

tngues in ' * ^ 

Meffeni. ripe for execution *% the man who had contrived, 

and who alone could condufl: it, was difqualified 

from ferving his country. The arrival of the Sa* 

laminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, that 

he might ftand trial for his life. 

He 16 urf. It- would be improper to fufpend the courfe of 

feafonabiy an intereftiug narrative, by .defcribing the caufes 

Athens. ^ and- wcumftances of this unexpeOied event, if they 

were not immediately connefted . with the fubfe* 

. quent hiftory of the Sicilian expedition, and with 

the future fortune of the Athenians, who, after 

engaging, by the advice of one man, in the moft 

** Thucydidcs fays, << When Alcibiades knew that he ihould he ba- 
niihedy he betrayed his accomplices, to the party favourable to Syra- 
cufe, who immediately put them to death." Thucydid. p. 46a, We 
Ihall fee hereafter ftill more fatal confequences of his refentment 
againft his country* But nothing can more ftrongly atteft the turpi- 
tude of his charadler. 

* - romantic 
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romantic fcheihes of conqueft which the madnefs c ti a p* 
©f ambition had ever dared to entertain, injudici* . ^^ > > 
eufly arretted the adHvity of that man in the exe- 
ecution of fiich extraordinary ddigns, as offered 
no chance of fuccefs biit in the wonderful refources 
of his lingular and eccentric genius. It happened, 
that on the night preceding the intended na^iigation ^f ^^ * 
to Sicily, all the ftatues of Mercury, which had tecaU 
been erefted in the Athenian ftreets, as the boun- 
daries of different edifices and tenements, were 
thrown down, broken, and defaced. One onlyr 
image of the god, of uncommon fize and beau«- 
ty, was faved from the general wreck; it was 
afterwards called the ftatue of Andocides, as it 
ftood before the houfe of the Athenian orator of 
that name. This daring infult was firft afcribed to 
the wicked artifices of the Corinthians, who, it was 
fuppofed, might employ fuch an abominable and 
facrilegious contrivance, to deter the Athenian ar- 
mament from faiUng againft their colony and kinf- 
men of Syracufe. But the enemies of Alcibiade^ 
availed themfelves of the impious levity ""^ of his cha-. 
rafter, to direft the popular ftorm againft the head 
of their detefted foe. On the evidence of flaves, he 

^ Democritus, ths chief promoter of the Atojpic philofophy, 
was younger than Anaxagoras^ and elder than Socrates. His fcho- 
lars, Diagoras and Protagoras, propagated his wild fyfbm at Athqas, 
^oward3 die commencenient of the Peloponnefian war. Whether 
Altjibiades embraced the barren doihines of that miferable ie<^, or ad- 
hered to the divine philofophy of his matter Socrates, or, more proba- 
|)Iy, fludluated between them, he muft, in all cafes alike, have bee^ 
Dbnoxious to the fufpicion of impiety. Comp. Strabo, 1. Ixv. p. 703. 
^xt, Empiric. 1, lix* ix. Laert. 1. ii. in Democrit. Socrat: & ProUg. 

AA3 W?18 
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CHAP, x^^ accufed of having treated, with rude famitttky, 
V ^ * » other adored images of the gods ; and Thefialus^ 
the degenerate fon of the magnanimous Cimon, 
impeached him of impiety towards the goddeffes 
Ceres and Proferpine, whofe awful ceremonies he 
had polluted and profaned ; affuming, though un- 
initiated, the names and robes of the high-prieft, 
callying Polytion (in whofe houfe this fcandalous 
fcene had been reprefented) the torch-bearer, Theo- 
dorus the herald, and treating his other licentious 
companions as facred brethren ajid holy minifters 
of thbfe myfterious rites ^\ 
He 18 Such an atrocious accufation afermed the terrors 

chafed ^ ^^ Athenians ; one affembly was fummoned after 
piety and another ; and the panic became the more general, 
treafon. when it was underftood that, during the fame night 
xcHf* in which the ftatues had been mutilated, a body 
^c.415, of Peloponnefian troops had marched towards the 
ifthmus of Corinth. In the confufed imagmation 
of the vulgar, it was poffible to unite the incom- 
patible interefts of fuperftition and of freedom; 
and they were perfuaded by Androcles, and other 
artful demagogues, that the profanation of the 
myfteries, the defacing of the ftatues of Mercury, 
the movement of the Peloponnefian troops, all 
announced a confpiracy to demolifh the eftablilhed 
form of popular government, the fafety of which 
had, ever lince the expulfion of the Pififtratidae, 
formed an objed of univerfal and moil anxious fo- 
licitude, 

^ Butarch. in Akibiad. 

Aldbi. 
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Alc&iades defended himfelf, with his ufual elo- CHAP, 
quence and addrefs, againft the malignity of a ^^^_p 
charge, unfupported by any adequate evidence. ,j^^ ^^^ '' 
The foldiers and failors, whofe eagemefs already fias of !&• , 
grafped the conqueft of Sicily, interceded for the ^^^^^^ 
deliverance of their commander, whom they re- 
garded as the foul of that glorious enterprife. A 
thoufand Argives and Mantinseans, who had en- 
lifted, on this occaiion, under the Athenian ban« 
ners, declared their unwillingnefs to fail, unlefs 
they were accompanied by ,Alcibiades, whofe va- 
lour and abilities alone had determined them to 
engage in fuch an important, but dangerous fer* 
vice. This powerful combination in his favour 
difappbinted the prefent hopes, without difconcert* 
ing the future meafures of his enemies. They 
perceived that, were he brought to an immediate 
trial, it would be impoflible to obtain fentence 
againft him ; but that, were his perfon and influ-^ 
ence removed to a diftance from Athens, every 
thing might be hoped from the weaknefs, incon- 
ftancy, *and credulity of the populace. It was 
therefore determined by this perfidious cabal, that 
fuch orators as had hitherto difguifed, under the 
malk of friendfiiip or admiration, their envy and 
hatred of Alcibiades, fhouki declare in full alfemo 
bly, *' that it would be inconfiftent with the cleareft 
dictates of prudence and propriety, to involve in 
the tedious formalities of a judicial procedure, a 
citizen who had been eleded general by the undXiU 
mous fuffrage of his country, and whofe prefence 
was eagerly demanded by the affeftionat^ ardour 
; . . A A 4 of 
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C H A P. of his troops. The charges againft him deferved, 
V ^^_f doubtlefs, to be ferioufly examined ; but the pre- 
fent was not a proper time for fuch an inveftiga- 
tion, which muft blunt the courage of his followers, 
and interrupt ^the fervice of the republic. Let him 
fail, therefore, for Sicily, and at his return home 
he will either vindicate his innocence, or fuffer the 
punifliment of his guilt.*' Alcibiades perceived 
the poifon concealed under this affefted lenity, and 
teftified his reluftance to leave behind him fuch 
abundant materials for the malice of informers. 
But his petition for an immediate trial was rejected 
by the affembly. He therefore fet fail, probably 
flattering hiiiifelf, that by the glory and fuccefs of 
♦ his arms, he would filence the clamours, atleaft de- 
feat the machinations of his accufers. 
Favoured g^^ ^.j^jg expe£lation was unfortunately difap- 

jjy popular . • 

deiufion. pomted. In a repubhcan government, it is not 
more eafy to excite, than it is difficult to appeafe, 
the fermentation of public difcontents, efpecially 
if occafioned by any real or pretended diminution 
of freedorti. The removal of Alcibiades gave full 
fcope to the ebullitions of popular frenzy. The 
Athenians were continually affembled to enquire 
into the violation of the ftatues. Many refpeft- 
able citizens were feized on fufpicion, becaufe they 
had; on former occafions, difcovered principles 
hoftile to the wild extravagance of democracy. 
Others were imprifoned on the evidence of Teucer, 
an obfcure ftranger, and Diopeithes, a calumnious 
demagogue. The violence of the public diforder 
ppejied a door to private vengeance, Ev^ry indi- 
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vidual was defirous to fee his perfpnal enemies CHAP, 
among the number of ftate criminals : and his re- , ^^' j 
fentment was invited falfely to accufe them, by an 
injudicious decree of the affembly, offering high 
rewards to thofe who fhould denounce the guilty, 
and even to the guilty themfelves, who fliould de- 
nounce their affociates; 

Among the perfons who had been feized on Alcibladet 
fufpicion^ was the crafty and intriguing Timaeus, f*^^ ^^ 
and the profligate and impious Andocides, the oiymp, 
fame whofe ftatue of Mercury had efcaped the ge- ^'^' 
neral mutilation. The known charafter of thefe 
men naturally marked them out as peculiar viftims 
of popular fury. As they were confined in the 
fame prifon, they had an opportunity of commu- 
nicating their apprehenfions, and of contriving 
means of fafety. Timaeus perfuaded his friend 
(for the ties of common danger create between 
knaves a temporary friendfliip), that it would 
be weaknefs to die by a falfe accufation, when he 
might fave himfelf by a lie. Andocides turned, 
informer. The prifoners whom he named were 
banifhed or put to death. The reft were fet at 
liberty. The abfent, among whom was Alci- 
biades, were recalled to ftand trial. But they 
did not obey the fummons fent them by the 
Salaminian galley. The wanderings and mif- 
fortunes of more obfcure names are unknown. 
Alcibiades efcaped to Thurium, and afterwards to 
Argos ; and when he underftood that the Athe- 
nians had fet a price on his head, he finally took 
refuge in Sparta j where his adive genius feized 
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CHAP, the firft opportunity to advife and promote thofe 
XK. fj^f j^l meafures, which, while they gratified his pri- 
vate refentment, occafioned the ruin of his coun- 
try *^ 
Languid The removal of Alcibiades foon appeared in the 
uf SicU^^* languid operations of the Athenian armament. 
The cautious timidity of Nicias, fupported by 
wealth, eloquence and authority, gained an abfo- 
lute afcendant over the more warlike and enter* 
prifing charader of Lamachus, whofe poverty ex- 
pofed him to contempt. Inftead of making a bold 
impreffion on Selinus or Syracufe, Nicias con- 
tented himfelf with taking pofleflion of the ujiim- 
portant colony of Hyccara. He ravaged, or laid 
under contribution fome places of fmaller note, 
and obtained thirty talents from the iEgefteans, 
which, added to the fale of the booty, fumiflied 
about thirty thoufand pounds fterling *^, a fum that 
might be ufefuUy employed in the profecution of 
an expenfive war. But this advantage did not com- 
penfate for the courage infpired into the Syraftu* 
fans by delay, and for the dilhonour fuftained by 
the Athenian troops, in their unfuccefsful attempts 
againft Hybla and Himera, as well as for their de*- 
jeftion at being confined, during the greatefl: part 

*• Plut. in Alcibiad. & Ifocrates, and Lyfiasy in the Orations for 
and againil the fon qf Alcibiades* Several fa^ls and circumftances 
are differently reprefented in the orations of Andocides; but that 
orator was a party concerned} and his miireprefentation of the beit 
attefted fads leaves him no credit in thofe that are more doubtful. 

»' Thirty talents from the iEgefieans, amount to - j& 5,81a 
The fale of flaves, Ice. r ?. •. *- * 2139250 
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of the fummer, ia the inaftive quarters of Naxos CHAP, 
and Ciatana. - t s^ ^ 

The impatience of the Athenians murmured j^j^^j^^g, 
againft thefe dilatory and ignoble proceedings, termines 
which appeared akogefher unfuited to the greatnefs ^^ attack 
of their armament, the gai^ous fpirit with which 
they felt themfelves animated, and the ancient 
glory of the republic. Nicias, refifting the ^wary 
diftates of his own fear or forefight, determined to 
gratiiy the inclination of his troops, by the vigour 
of his winter campaign. The conquefl of Syra- 
cufe, againft which he intended to lead them, might 
well excite the emulation of the combatants, fmce 
that powerful city formed the main obftacle to 
their ambition, and the principal bulwark not only 
of Sicily, but of the Italian and African fhores. 

Ancient Syracufe, of which the ruined grandeur Delcrip- 
is ftill worthy of regard^, was fituate on a fpa- ^®° ^ 
cious promontory, waflied on three fides by the 
fea, and defended on the weft by abrupt and 
almoft inacceflible mountains. The town was built 
in . a triangular form, whofe fummit maybe con- 
ceived at the lofty mountains Epipole. Adjacent 
to thefe natural fortifications, the weftem or in- 
land divifion of the city was diftinguiftied by the 
name of Tycha, or Fortune, being adorned by a 
magnificent temple of that flattering divinity. The 
triangle gradually widening towards the bafe, com- 
prehended the vaft extent of Achradina, reaching, 
from the northern Ihore of the promontory to the 
fouthern ifland Ortygia. This fmall ifland, compof- 
ing the whole of modem Syracufe, formed but the 
4 third 
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c HAP. third and leaft extenfive divifion of the ancient t 
which was fortified by walls eighteen miles in dr^ 
cuit, enriched by a triple harbour, and peopled by 
above two hundred thoufand warlike citizens, or 
induftrious flaves ^\ 
Temper of When the Syracufans heard the firft rumours of 
thcSyra- the Athenian invafion, they defpifed, or affefted 
to defpife them, as idle ' lies invented to amufe 
the Ignorance of the populace. The hoftile arma* 
ment had arrived at Rhegium before they could be 
perfuaded, by the wifdom of H^rmocrates, to pro- 
vide againft a danger which their prefumption 
painted as imaginary. But when they received 
undoubted intelligence that the enemy had reached 
the Italian coaft; when they beheld his numerous 
fleet commanding the fea of Sicily, and ready to 
make a defcent on their defencelefs ifland, they 
were feized with a degree of juft terror and alarm 
proportional to their falfe fecurity. They con»i 
demned their former incredulity and indifference, 
which had been nourifhed by the interefted adula- 
tion of the demagogue Athenagoras, who vainly 
affured them that the flrength of Syracufe was 
fuiScient not only to defy the affaults, but to re- 
ftrain the attempts, of any Grecian foe. From the 
heights of prefumption, they plunged into the depths 
of defpair, and their fpirits were, with difficulty, 
reftored by the animating voice of Hermocrates, 
who was not more prudent in profperity than in^ 
tf epid in danger ^\ 

3* Strabo, p. a66, & feqq. & Thucydid. paflim. 1. vL 
'* Thucydid. p. 436, & feqq, 
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By his exhortations they were encouraged to c HA P. 

taake ready their arms, to equip their fleet, to 1 ^J,^ 

ftrengthen their garrifons, and to fummon the af- . 

fiftance of their allies. Thefe meafures were un- fuitthe 
dertaken with ardour, and carried on 'with unre- Athenians. 
mitting aftivity ; and the dilatory operations of the 
enemy not only removed the recent terror and tre-» 
pidation of the Syracufans, but infpjred them with 
unufual firmnefs. They requefted the generals^ 
whom they had appointed to the number of fifteen, 
to lead them to Catana * that they might attack the 
hoftile camp. Their cavalry haraffed the Athe- 
nians by frequent incurfions, beat up thdr quar-* 
ters, intercepted thieir convoys, deftroyed their ad- 
vanced polls, and even proceeded fo near to the 
main body, that they were diftinftly heard demand- 
ing with loud infults. Whether thofe boafted lords 
of Greece had left their native countryj that they 
might form a precarious fettlement at the foot of 
Mount ^tna5\? 

Provoked by thefe indignities, and excited by Stratagem 
the impatient refentment of his own troops, Ni- f^^j.^^^*^^^ 
cias was ftill reftrained from an open attack on poffeffion 
Syracufe by the difficulties attending that enter- ^l^^" 
prife. The diflance between Catana and the Sid- 
lia^ capital was more than thirty miles ; but, after 
the mofl profperous voyage, the Athenians could 
not exped, without extreme danger, to make a 

^* Plutarch. The fneer is diiferently exprefied in Thucydldes ; 
«« Whether they had not come to gain a fettlement for themfelves in 
z foreign country, rather than to repUce the Leootmes in their own?^* 
Thucydid. p*45j* 
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CHAP, defcent on the fortified coaft of a powerful and vi- 
^^ gilant enerfiy. If they determined to march by 
land, they muft be haraffed by the numerous ca- 
valry of Syracufe, which aftually watched their 
motions, and with whofe adivity, in a broken and 
intricate country, the ftrength of heavy-armed 
troops was exceedingly ill-quahfied to contend. 
To avoid both inconveniences, Nicias employed 
ft ftratagem. A citizen of Catana, whofe fubtle 
and daring genius, prepared alike to die or to-de« 
ceive, ought to have prefervfed his name from ob- 
livion, appeared in Syracufe as a deferter from his 
native city; the. unhappy fate of which, in being 
fubjefted to the imperious commands, or licen- 
tious diforder of the Athenians, he lamented with 
perfidiolis tears, and with the plaintive accents of 
well-diffembled forrow. " He was not the only 
man who bewailed, with filial compaffipn, the mif- 
fbrtunes and ignominy of his country. A nume* 
rous body of Cataneans, whofe refentment was re^ 
preffed by fear, longed tp take up arms, that they 
might deliver thjgmfelves from a difgraceful yoke, 
and puniflj the cruel tyranny of the invaders. Nor 
could the defign fail of fijiccefs, if Syracufefhould fe- 
cond their generous ardoun- The Athenians, fo 
Jiberally endowed with c^urag^ and ambition, were 
(Jeftitute of wifdom and of difcipline. They 
fpurned the reftraints of a military life; their 
pofts were forfaken, their Ihips unguarded ; they 
difdained the duties of the camp, and indulged in 
the pleafures of the city. On an appointed day it 
would be eafy for the Syracufans, affifted by the 

con- 
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confpirators of Catana, to attack them unpfe-CHAP. 
pared, to mount their vindefended ramparts, to de- ._ y 
molifh their encampment, and to bum their fleet/* 
This daring propofal well correfponded with the 
keen fentiments of revenge which animated the in- 
habitants of Syracufe. The day was named ; the 
plan of the enterprife was concerted, and the 
treacherous Catanean returned home to revive the 
hopes, and to confirm the refolution^ of his pre- 
tended aflbdates. 

The fuccefs of this intrigue gave the utmoft fa- Fails 
tisfedHon to Nicias, whofe armament prejiared to ^^]!^^ 
fsul for Syracufe on the dayj appointed by the in- ©f^Sy- 
habitants of that city for affaulting, with their ^^^^^ 
whole force, the Athenian camp. Already had 
they marched with this view, to the fertik plain 
of Leondum, when, after twelve hours fail, the 
Athenian fleet arrived in the great harbour, difenl^ 
barked their troops, and fortified a camp without 
the weftem wall, near to the celebrated temple of 
Olympian Jupiter; a fitnation which had been 
pointed out by fome Syracufan exiles, and which 
was welL adapted to every purpofe of accommo^ 
dation and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry of 
Syracufe, proceeding to * the walls of Catana, 
had difcovered, to their infinite regret, the depar^ 
ture 6f the Athenians. The unwelcome intelli- 
gence was conveyed, with the utmoft expedition, to 
the infantry, who immediately march^ back to 
proteft Syracufe. The rapid return of the warlike 
youth reftored the courage of the aged Syracu- 
lansi. They were joined by the forces of Gela, 

Sdinus, 
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c H AP- Selinus, aad Camarina; and it was determined, witlvt 
■ ^ ^^ l ^ out lofs of time, to attack the hoftile encampment". 
Only a few days elapfed before the Athenians 
fetedie^ gave them a iairer opportunity of revenge. The 
Synadam two armies prepared to engage, refpedively in- 
m abatde. flamed by refentm^it and ambition ; the one formi- 
xcL a. dable from courage and numbers, the other elated 
A.C.4I5- by fuperior difcipline and habitual vidlory. The 
Syraculan generals drew up their troops, fixteen^ 
and the Athenians only eight, deep : but the latter 
had, in their camp, a body of referve, which was 
kept ready for adion on the firft fignal. Nicias 
went round the ranks, exhorting his foldiers by a 
fliort difcourfe, in which he obferved, " that the 
ftrength of thar prefent preparations was better 
fitted to infpire confidence, than the moft eloquetit 
fpeech with a weak army, efpecially as they con- 
tended againft the Syraculans, a promifcuous crowd, 
whofe prefumprion was founded on inexperience^ 
and whofe defultorious ardour, however fuccefsful 
in predatory inciu-fions, would yield to the firft 
ihoek of regular war. They fought, indeed, in 
defence of their <:ity ; fo did the Athenians and 
their allies, whom nothing but military valour and 
fuccefs could reftore in lafety to their rdpedive 
countries '\" Having thus fpoken, he led his 
troops to the enemy^ who did not decline the en- 
gagement. The light-armed archers^* fkirmifhed 

^ Thucydid, p. 458 * 459- 

3* Thucydides mentions, befides the archers (rof ora*)^ the Xi9of (Ao* 
and ff^tyloitrnoth ** the throwers of Hones and flingers/' P. 449. They 
urtre all ^i?^i as he fa^a immediately below* ... 
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in the van : the priefts brbught forth the accuf- CHAP, 
tomed facrifices : the trumpets funmioned for a ^ , -^ ' _f 
general charge. 

The attack was begun with fury, and continued ^*^*,^ 
with perfeverance for feveral hours. Both fic^es feat, 
were animated by every principle that can infpire 
and urge the utmoft vigour of exertion, and vie* 
tory was ftill doubtful, when a tempeft fuddenly 
arofe, accompanied with unufual peals of thunder. 
This event, which little affefted the Athenians, 
confounded the unexperienced credulity of the ene- 
my, who were broken and put to flight. Nicias 
reftrained the eagemefs of his men in the purfuit, 
left they fliould be expofed to danger from a body 
of twelve hundred Syracufan cavalry, who had not 
engaged in the battle, but who impatiently watched 
an opportunity to aflault the difordered phalanx* 
The Syracufans efcaped to their cit)^ and the Athe- 
nians retvuned to their camp. In fuch an obftinate 
confli6t,the vanquiflied loft two hundred and fixty, , 
the viftors only fifty men ; numbers that might oc- 
cafion much furprife, if we reflefted not that, to 
oppofe the offenfive weapons ufed by antiquity, the 
warriors of Greece (in every circumftance fo un- 
like the miferable and naked peafants of modem 
Europe, whofe lives are facrificed without defence, 
as without remorfe, to the ambition of men whom 
the Greeks would have ftyled tyrants) being armed 
with the helmet and cuirafs, the ample buckler, the 
firm corfelet, and the manly greaves, they often 
difplayed their (kill, their courage'J and their love 
of liberty, at a very fmall expence of human Wood. 

VOL. 11. B B The 
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CHAP. Yhe voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 

it_^^^_f einpfoyed the dangerous ad:ivity, and gratified the 

The Athe- impetuous order of the Athenians, but did not 

^^^ facilitate the conqueft of Syracufe. Without nwre 

Catanaaod powerful preparations, Nicias defpaired of taking 

Naxo8. jIj^ phce^ either by affault, or by a regular fiege* 

Soon after his vi£kory, he retiuned with the whole 

armament to Naxos and Catana ; ameafure which 

iufficiently proves that the late enterprife had been 

undertaken^ not in confequence of any permanent 

iyftem of operations formed by the general, but 

m compliance With the ungovernable ^^ temper of 

his troops, whofe principles of military fubordination 

were confined to the field of battle, 

3* Without attending to this circumibnce, the condudl of Gre- 
cian Generals muft) oft many occasions, appear altogether nttaccount- 
iJiIe. The fame ofafervation appliea to modem hiilory preceding the 
peace 6f Munfter. The famous war of thirty years, which ended 
at that peace, laid the great foundation for the exaft militafy fubordi- 
tiatioa ivhich cUftinguifhes the prefent century. See Peve £ougeant| 
liiftoijre de la Guerre de 30 Ans. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Preparations foP the enfuing Campaign. — The Athe-^ 
riions begin the Siege with Vigour. — Dijirefs and 
Sedition in Syracufe: — Arrival of Gylippus — who 
defeats the Athenians. ^-Tranfahipns in Greece:— 
Afecond Armament arrives at Syracufe: — Itsfirfl 
Operations fuccefsful — The Athenians defeated:-^ 
Prepare to raife the Siege.— Naval Engagement 
in the Great Harbour.^-^Defpondency of the Athe* 
nians. — Stratagem of Hermocrates. — The Athe* 
njdns raife their camp.— Melancholy Firmnefs of 
Nicias. — Bemojihenes capitulates. — Nicias fur^- 
renders. — Cruel Treatment of the Athenian Cap^ 
/ tives.^^Singular Exception. 

^iciAS had reafoii to hope that his victory C H 
"^^ over the Syracufans would procure him re- ^^ 
fpecl and affiftance from the inferior ftates of Si- Nicbw pre. 
cily* His emiflaries were difFufed over that ifland ^"^^^^ 
and the neighbouring coaft of Italy. Meflengers campaigiiv 
were fent to Tiifcany, where Pifa and other cities ^^* ^ 
had been founded by Greek colonies \ An 
embafly was difpatched to Carthage, the rival 
and enemy of Syracufe. Nicias gave orders to 
coUea materials for circumvallation ; iron, bricks, 
and all neceffary (lores. He demanded horfes 




7 Straboy p. i43> ^ ?• 2839 & dqq. 
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C HA P. from the ^gefteans j and required from Athene 
T_ ^ ' reinforcements, and a large pecuniary fupply j 
negleding nothing that might aiable him to open 
the enfuing campaign with vigour and eflfeft *. 
The Syrst- While the Athenians thus prepared for the at- 
cuians pre* tack of Syracufe, the citizens of ^at capital di£- 
^^orde- pj^iyg^i equal a6Kvity in providing for their own 
defence. By the advice of Hermocrates, they ap- 
pointed himfelf^ Heraclides, and Sicanus; three, 
inftead of fifteen generals. The commanders newly 
elefted, both in civil and military affiaurs, were in- 
vetted with unlimited power, which was ufeftiUy 
employed to purchafe or prepare armsy daily to 
exercife the troops, and to ttrengthen and extend 
the fortifications of Syracufe. They likewife dif- 
patched ambaffadors to the numerous cities and 
republics with which they had been conneQed in 
peace, or allied in war, to folicit the continuance 
of their friendfhip, and to counteraft the danger- 
ous defigns of the Athenians. 
Both par- The importance of the city -Camerina, fituate on 
ties court the fouthem coaft of Sicily, demanded the prefence 
ihip of the ^'^ Hermocrates himfelf. The Camerineans had 
Camed- given a very feeble and reluSant afliftance to their 
^^ allies of Syracufe ; and the orator 'Euphemus em- 

xci.». ployed all the weight of his abilities to unite 
A.C.4I5* 

* It is remarkable, that though Nicias, after the removal of Alcl- 
bkdesy enjoyed the principaly or rather fole command of the armTf 
he adSled quite contrary to the opinion which he had declared at the 
commencement of the expedition. The plan whkh he purfued was 
that of Alcibiades, not his own : the views cf the banned general 
^11 a<5luated the army; but the ardent fpirit was withdrawn, that 
could alone afford the hope of fuccefs^ 

them 
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them to the AAeniaCL confederacy. An aflembly CHAP, 
being fummoned, Hermocrates informed them, .^ ' ^ 
'^ That a defire to prevent the deception of the Argu- 
Camerineans, not the dread of the Athenian power, 2^6^87^ 
had occafioned his prefent journey. That reftlefs cufans* 
and ambitious nation, which had fo often kindled 
the flames of war on the continent of Greece, had 
lately failed to Sicily, under pretence of re-eftablifli- 
ing the affairs of the Leontines and -Sgefteans, but 
from motives far niore felfifli, which it was eafy to 
conjefture and impoffible to miftake, Theii- real and 
principal defign was to fow diffenfion and difagree- 
ment among the Sicilian ftates, which, fighting 
fingly, might be fucceffively fubdued. How could 
effrontery affirm, or fimplicity believe, that the 
Athenians fhould undertake a voyage to vindicate 
the freedom of ^aEgefta j they who oppreffed, with 
all the rigours of flavery, the unhappy iflanders of 
Euboea, by whom iEgefta had been built, and from 
whom its inhabitants were defcended! Under 
pretence of delivering from the tyranny of the Great 
King, the Greeks of Afin, of the Hellefpont, of 
Thrace, and of the -ffigaeon, they had conquered 
and enflaved thofe various countries. They adually 
employed the fame perfidious contrivance againft 
the fafety of the Sicilians ; but he trufted that their 
prefent undertaking, though carried on with equal, 
artifice, would be attended with very different fuc- 
cefs ; and that ihey would learn by fatal experience, 
to diftinguilh between the effeminate lonians and 
Hellefpontines, whofe minds had been enfeebled 
and debafed by the Perfian yoke, and the magna- 
B B. 3. nimous 
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P ^ ^* nimous Dorians of Sidly, the genuine ofispruig 
^_,-^-,n_p of Peloponaefud, the fource of valour and of K* 

bertyV' / 
Of the Euph^musj the Athenian, repealed ^th force 

Athenians, ^nd fpiritj thefe reproachful . accufations. ^' The 
colonies of Athens wei>e kept in a dependence, 
not lefe jidvantageous to themfelves than honour- 
able to the parent ftatei The general intereft of 
Greece required that the fame republic which at 
firft had fo bravely eftablifted, iho^ld ftifl continue 
to maintain^ « the national independence. They 
who afford proteftion, muft affume authority j but 
this authority the Athenians had exerted in a man- 
ner effentKil to their own and to the public fafety. 
If they had fubjefted the Jxeighbouring coafts and 
iflands, their interejt might juftify that odious but 
neceffary meafure ; and the hmt diftates of found 
policy which induced them to conquer and to en- 
Have the Hellefpontine and Afiatic Greeks, would 
engage them to emancipate and to deliver the op- 
preffed Sicilians; To this office they were invited 
by the Leontines and iEgeftaean^ ; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friendfhip and con- 
fenguinity : to this enterprife they were determined 
by the ftrcmgdl of all motives, a well-grounded 
fear left the inhabitants of Sicily (whofe numbers 
and diftance tendered it impoffible for Athens to 
fubdue, far kfs to retain them in fubje&ion) fhould 
fcdl a prey to the watchfhl encroachments of Syra- 
cufe, and thus become an acceflion to the Pelopon- 
nefian confederacy.*' The Camerineans dreaded 

3 Thucydid. 1. tL p. 463, & feqq. 
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the diftant ambition of Athensi but dreaded ftUl C H a p. 
iiiore the neighbouring hoftility of ^y^(^e. Their t — ;- . ^ 
fears diftated a reply in fri^^dly aflid refpeftful The Ca- 
terms ; but they craved leave to Jireferve a neu- ^*^^* 
trality between the contending powers^ jhqiing by toobferve 
this expedient, to divert the refentmettt <d eilhet, ^eutralitjr, 
yet to defeat the defigns of both. 

Meanwhile the expefted reiirfbrcemaite^ arrived The Athe* 
frpm Athens. In addition to his original fcax^» reSporced, 
Nicias had likewife colleded a body of fix hundred and begun 
cavalry, and the fum of four hundred talents j $nd, ^^^X 
in the eighteenth fummer of the trar, the aftivity gour. 
of the troops and workmen had completed nil ^^ ^^^f * 
cefiary preparations tor underlakiajg the fiege of A.a4Z4» 
Syracujfe. The Athenian armament ^hjoyed a pror 
fperous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogii^, 
and the troops were no fooner difembarked than 
they feized an opportunity for fignalifing their va*- 
lour againft a body of feven hundred men, who 
marched to reinforce the garrifon of Labdalus ; ie^ 
important fortrefs fituate on the higheft of the 
mountains which overlook and command the city. 
Three hundred Syracufans were killed in the pusr- 
fuit J the reft took refuge behmd their Walls j 
the caftle of Labdalus was taken, and (trongly 
guarded by the vidors. The plan which Nicias 
embraced for c(Hiquering the dty, was to diaW a wall 
on either fide from the neighbourhood of Labda- 
lus, towards the port of Trogile on the north, and 
towards a bay two leagues in circumfea^ence, juftly ^ 
called the Great Harbour, on the fouth. When 
thefe circumvallations had furrounded the place 
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by land, he expeSed, by his numerous fleet, to 
block, up the wide extent of the Syracufan 
harbours* The whole ftrength of the Athenian 
armament was vigoroufly dii^eded to this fervice ; 
and, as all necelT^y materials had been pro- 
vided with due attention, the works^ rofe with a 
rapidity which furprifed and terrified the befieged. 
Their former, as well as their recent defeat, de- 
terred them from oppofing the enemy in a general 
engagement ; but the advice of Hermocrates per- 
fuaded them to raife walls, which might traverfe 
and interrupt thofe of the Athenians \ The im- 
minent danger urged the aftiyity of the workmen ; 
the hoftile bulwarks approached each other.; fre- 
<}uent fkirmifhes enfued, in one of which the 
brave Lamachus unfortunately fell a viftim to his 
xafli valour ^ ; but the Athenian troops maintained 
their ufual fuperiority. 

Encouraged by fuccefsj Nicias puflied the ene- 
my with vigour. The Syracufans lofl hopes of 
defending their new works, or of preventing the 
complete circumvallation of their city ; and this 
defpair was encreafed by the abundant fupplies 
which arrived from all quarters to the befiegers, 
while the intereft of Syracufe feemed to be univer- 
fally abandoned by the indifference or cowardice of 
her allies. In the turbulent democracies of Greece, 
the moment of publip danger comm!only gave the 
fignal for domeftic fediton. The populace cla- 
moured with their ufual licentioufnefs, againft the 
incapacity or perfidy of their leaders, to whom 



^ Tbucydid* I. vi. p. 484, & feqq. 
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alone they afcribed their misfortunes. New ge- chap. 
nerals were named in the room of Hermocrates ^^ ^ ^ 
and his colleagues ; and this injudicious change in- 
creafed the calamities of Syracufe, which at length 
prepared to capitulate ^ * 

While the affembly deliberated concerning the ThcSyra^ 
execution of a meafure, which, however difgrace- ^^^^^ 
ful, was declared to be neceffary, a Corinthian reUevedby 
galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered the cen- ^^^ ^^^^ 
tral harbour of Ortygia, which being ftrongly for- allies. 
tified, and penetrating into the heart of the city, Oiymp. 
ferved as the principal and moft fecure ftation for a. C. 414, 
the Syracufan fleet. The news immediately reached 
the aflembly, and all ranks of men eagerly crowded 
around Gongyliis the Corinthian, th^t they might 
learn the caufe of his voyage, and the inten- 
tions of their Peloponnefian allies. Gongylus 
announced a fpeedy and effectual relief to the be- 
fiegeid city \ He acquainted the Syracufans, that 
the embafly, fent the preceding year, to crave the 
affiftance of Peloponnefus, had been crowned with 
fuCcefs. His own countrymen had warmly em- 
braced the caufe of their kinfmen, and moft refpe^l- 
able colony. They had fitted out a confiderable 
fleet, the arrival of which might be expelled every 
hpur. The Lacedaemonians, alfo, had fent a fmall 
fquadron, and the whole armament was conducted 
by the Spartan Gylippus, an officer of tried valour 
and abiUty. 

While the defponding citizens of Syracufe Arrival of 
liftenedto this intelligence with pleafing aftonifh- ^^^^S 

• lliucydid. p. 487. ^ i^ p, ^^q. pug^ 
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CHAP, ment, a meffenger arrived by land from Gylippus 
^ ^' , himfelf. That experienced commander, inftead of 
purfuing a dired courie to Sicily, which might 
have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet, had 
landed with four gallies on the weftem coaft of 
the ifland. The name of a Spartan general de- 
termined, the wavering irrefolution of the Sicilians. 
^ The troops of Himera, Selinus, and Gela, flocked 
to his flandard; and he approached Syracufe on 
the fide of Epipolc, where the line of contrayalla- 
tiotk was ftill •unfinifhed, with a body of feveral 
thoufand men. 
who de- The mofl: courageous of the citizens fallied forth 
Athe^^ to meet this generous and powerful protedtor. 
ans. The jundion was happily effefted j the ardour of 

the troops kindled into enthufiafm j and they dif- 
tinguifhed that memorable day by furprifing feye- 
ral important Athenian pofl:s. This firfl: fuccefs 
re*animated the aftivity of the foldiers and work- 
men. The traverfe wall was- extended with the 
utmofl: diligence, and a vigorous fally deprived 
the enemy of the flrong callle of Labdalus. Nicias 
perceiving that the Jnterefl: of the Athenians in 
Sicily would be continually weakened by delay, 
wiflied to bring the fortune of the war to the deci- 
fion of a battle. Nor did Gylippus decline the 
engagement. The firfl: aSion was unfavourable 
to the Syracufans, who had been imprudently pofted 
in the defiles between their own and the enemy's 
walls, which rendered x)f no avail their fuperiority 
in cavalry and archers. The magnanimity of Gy- 
lippus acknowledged this error, for ^hich he 
4 com- 
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completely atoned by his judicious condufl in the CHAP, 
immediately fucceedilig engagement. His forces were . ^^ j 
drawn up in a more fpacious ground. The pikemen 
received the ffiock of' the enemy's front. The 
horfes and Ught-armed troops affailed and haraffed 
their imdefended flanks. The Athenians were 
thrown into diforder, repulfed, and purfued to their 
camp with confiderable lofs, and with irreparable 
difgrace. 

The important confequences of this viQ:ory ap- Confe- 
peared in the fubfequent events of the fiege. The <i"ence8of 
Syracufans fopn extended their works beyond the tory. 
line of circumvallation, fo that it was impofiible 
to block up their city, -without forcing their ram- 
parts. The befiegers, while they maintained thfe 
fuperiority of their arms^ had been abundantly fup- 
plied with neceflaries from the neighbouring terri- 
tory ; but every place was alike haftile to them 
after their defeat. The foldiers, who went out in 
queft of wood and water^ were unexpeftedly at- 
tacked ind cut off by the enemy's cavalry, or by 
the reinforcements which arrived from ev^ry quar- 
ter to the aflSlftance o£ SyracUfe; and they were 
at length reduced to depend, for every necfeflary 
fupply, on the precarious bounty of the Italian 
Ihore. 

Nicias, whofe fenfibility deq)ly felt the public Nklasde- 
diftrefe, wrote a moft defponding letter to the Athe- JJ^^*. 
luans. He honeftfy defcribed, and lamented, the ment from 
misfortunes and diforders of his army. The flaves ^^^^ 
iiderted in grteat numbers } the mercenary troops, 
who fought only for pay and fubfiftence, preferred 

the 
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CHAP, the more fecure and lucrative fervice of Syiacufe ; 

i^ - -' _. even the Athenian citizens, difgufted with the un- 
expeded length and intolerable hardihips of the 
war, abandoned the care of the gallies to unexpe- 
rienced hands; an abufe too eafily permitted by 
the captains, whofe weaknefs and partiality had 
corrupted the difcipline, and ruined the ftrengdi, 
of the fleet. Nicias frankly acknowledged his in- 
ability to check the diforder; obferving, that he 
wrote to thofe who knew the difficulty of govern- 
ing the licentious fpirit of their domeftic troops* 
He therefore exhorted the aflembly, either to call 
them home without delay, or to fend immediately 
a fecond armament, not ie& powerful thaa the 

Naval oper Gylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had 
rations. ^igain affumcd the authority due to his abilities) 
XCL4. were acquainted with the aftual diftrefs, as well 
A.C.413. 2g fj^g future hopes of the befiegers, who might 
derive, in confequence of Nicias's letter, more 
effeftual fuccours from Atdca than the befieged 
city could exped from Peloponnefus. They were 
prompted by. intereft, therefore, as well as by in- 
clination, to prefs the enemy on every fide, and at 
once to aflail them by fea and land. Befides the 
bad condition of the Athenian fleet, the abfence of 
a confiderable numbefr of gallies employed in con- ^ 
dueling the convoys of provifions, encouraged this 
refolution. The Corinthian fquadron of twelve 
fail, long expefted with anxiety, had efcaped the 
dangers of a winter's voyage ; and at the com- 
mencement of th^ enfuing fpring, the harbours of 

I Syracufe 
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Syracufe. were crowded with the whole naval CHAP, 
ftrength of Sicily, Hermocrates perfuaded his . _ ;^ 
countrymen, " that the advantages of Ikill and 
experience, which he honeftly afcribed to the Athe- 
nians, could not compenfate their terror ^and con- 
fufion at being fuddenly attacked by a fuperior 
force, on an element which they affefted to com- 
mand. Athens had affumed this boafted empire 
of the fea in repelling the invafion of Perfia. Sy- 
racufe had a fimilar, yet ftronger motive ; and as 
fee poffeffed greater power, was entitled to expeO: 
more diftinguifhed fuccefs." 

The principal fquadrons of Syracufe lay in the ^*®^*** 
harbour of Ortygia, feparated, by the ifland of that 
name, from the ftation of the Athenian fleet. While 
Hermocrates failed forth with eighty gallies, to ven- 
ture a naval engagement, Gylippus attacked the 
hoftile fortifications at Plemmyrium, a promon- 
tory oppofite to Ortygia, which confined the 
entrance of the Great Harbour. The defeat of 
the Syracufans at fea, whereby, they loft fourteen 
vefTels, was balanced by their viftory at land, in 
which they took three fortreffes, containing a large 
quantity of military and naval ftores, and a confi- 
derable fum of money. In fome fubfequent ac- 
tions, which fcarcely deferve the name of battles, 
their fleet was ftill unfuccefsful ; but as they en- 
gaged with great caution, and found every where 
a fecure retreat on a friendly fliore, their lofs was 
inconfiderable. Their want of fuccefs, in their firft 
attempt, did not abate their refolution to gain the 
command at fea. „The hop^s of defending their 
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CHAP, country fharpaied their invention, and animated 
- »^ - , their adivity. They could not, indeed, contend 
with the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evolu- 
tion, or in the Ikill of f(Ktmenfhip ; but in the def- 
tined fcene of aftion, there was little opportunity 
for idifplaying thofe advantages} and by ftrength-» 
ening, with unremitting labour, the prows of- their 
ihips, they compenfated, by fuperior weight, the 
defeft of velocity. They provided alfa a great 
number of fmall veffels, which might approach fb 
near the hoftile fleet, that thp light*^rmed troops 
with which they were filled could aim their ddxts 
againft the Athenian marixiers. 
TheAthe- By unexampled affidiiity in completing thefe 
nians de- preparations, the Syracufans at length prevailed in 
fea. St general engagement, which was fought in the 

Greait Harbour. Seven Athenian fhips were fimk, 
many more were disabled, and Nicias iaved the 
remains of his fluttered and di&onoured arma- 
ment*, by retiring behind a line of merchantmen 
smd tranfports, from the mafts of which had been 
fufpended huge mafTes of lead, named dolphins, 
from their foarm, fufficient to crufh, by their falling 
weight, the flouteft galhes of antiquity. ^ This un- 
expeded obftacle arrefted the progrds of the vic- 
tors i but their preceding advantages elevated them 
with the4iigheft hopes, and reduced the vanquiihed 
to defpair* 
Tranfac- The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attended 
tionsin |^y misfortuues at home ftill more dreadful. In 
Oiymp! the eighteenth year of the \s^r, Alcibiades accom- 
'xci.3. mniedto Sparta the aipbaij^dQrs of CorinUi and 
'^''"'*' Syracufe, 
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Syracufe, who had folicked and obtained affiftance G H A P. 
to the befieged city. On that occafion, the Athe- «_ .^ \_f 
man exile firft acquired the confidence of the Spar- 
taas, "by condemning, in the ftrongeft terms, the 
injuftice and ambition of his ungrateful country- 
men^ " whofe cruelty towards himfelf equalled 
their inveterate hoftility to the Lacedaemonian re- 
public ; but this republic might, by following his 
advice, diferm their refentment. The town of 
Decelia was fituate on the Attic frontier, at an 
equal diftance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 
Aithens. This place, which commanded an exten- 
five and fertile plain, might be furprifed and forti- 
fied by the Spartans % who, inftead of haraffing 
tJidr foes by annual excurfions, might thus infeft 
them by ^ continual war. The wifdom of Sparta 
had too long neglefted fuch a falutary and decifive 
meafure, efpecially as the exiftence of a fimilar de- 
fignfeld often been fuggefted by the fears of the 
enemy, who trembled even at the apprehenfion of 
feeing a foreign garrifon in their territory. 

This advice, firft propofed, and ofi:en urged, by ThePelo- 
Aldbiades; was adopted in the commencement of ^^^^ fo^ 
the enfuing fpiring, when the warlike Agis led a trefein 
powerful army into Attica. The defencelefs inha- ^^' 
bitants dPthe frontier fled before his irrefiftible arms j xci. 4. 
, but inftead of purfuing them, as ufual, into the heart ^ ^* ^'^* 
of the country, he ftopped ihort at Decelia. As all 

* The Athenians, with their ufual imprudencey facilitated the fuo 
C'efe of Alcibiades's intrigues. At the time when they ought, if pof- 
fible» to have fi)othed»^ they exasperated the Spartans to the utmoft, by ^ 
frequent incmiions from Pylu8| and by op^y alBfting the Argives. 
Thucy did. M» fiib fine* 

neceffary 
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CHAP, neceflary materials had been provided in great abutt- 
^ ^; , dance, the place was fpeedily fortified on every 
fide,^ and the walls of Decelia, which might be 
diftinftly feen acrofs the intermediate plain, bid 
defiance to thofe of Athens ^ 
The mife- The latter city was kept in continual alarm by 
Sthat ^^ the watchful hoftility of a neighbouring garrifon- 
iountrjr. The Open country was entirely laid wafte, and the 
ufual communication was interrupted with the va- 
luable ifland of Euboea, from which, in feafons of 
fcarcity, or during the ravages of war, the Athe- 
nians commonly derived their fupplies of com, 
wine, and oil, and whatever -is moft neceffary to 
life. HaraiTed by the fatigues of unremitting fer- 
vice, and deiprived of daily bread, the flaves mur- 
mured, complained, and revolted to the enemy; 
and their defefbion robbed the ftate of twenty thou- 
fand ufeful artifans. Since the latter years of Pe- 
ricles, the Athenians had not been involved in fuch 
diftrefs. But their prefent were far more grievous 
than their pad fufferings.^ Thofe had been chiefly 
occafioned by the temporary rage of the peftilence, 
the abatement of which there was always reafon to 
expefl:; but thefe were inflided by the unextin- 
guifliable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foe '^ 
The Athe-- The domeftic Calamities of the republic did not, 
nians exert however, prevent the moft vigorous exertions 
gourin abroad. IVenty gallies, ftationed at NaupaSus, 
themidft watched the motions of the Peloponnefian fleet 
wiai^ties. deftined to the ^ftance of Syracufe : thirty carried 
on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion 

9 Thucydid. p. 500, & feqq. *?> Id. ibid. 
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of Amphipolis) a confiderable fquadroa colleded C HAP» 
tribute, and levied foldiers, in the colonies of . /^^ 
Afia; aac^er, ftill more poweiful, ravaged the 
coaft of Peloponnefus. Never did any kingdom 
or rq)ublic equal the magnanimity of Athens ; ne« 
ver^ in ancient or mpdem times, did the courage of 
any ftate entertain an ambition fo far fuperior to 
its power, or exert efforts fo difproportionate to its 
ftrength. Amidft the difficulties and dangers which 
encompaffed them on every fide, the Athenians per- 
fifted in the fiege of Syracufe, a city little inferior to 
th^ own ; and, undaunted by the adual devafta- 
tion of their country, unterrified by the menaced 
affault of their walls, they fent, without delay, fuch 
a reinforcement into Sicily, as afforded the moft 
promifing hopes of fuccefs in their expedition againfl: 
that ifland ". 

The Syracufans had fcarcely time to rejoice at The Athe- 
their vidory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when '^^^^^^''^ 
a numerous and formidable armament appeared on mandedby 
the Sicilian coaft. The foremoft gallies, their prows ^^^^^ 
adorned wkh gaudy fti^mers, purfued a fecure atSyra- 
courfe towards the harbours of Syracufe. The J^®- 
emulation of the rowers was animated by the xJ^T . 
mingled founds of the trumpet and clarion; and A.C.4xj* 
the regular decoration, the elegant fplendour, 
which diftinguifhed every part of the equipment^ 
exhibited a pompous fpedacle of naval triumph. 
Their appearance, even at a diftance, announced 
the country to which they belonged ; and both the 

^ Thucydid. p. 50X1 H fe^- 
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C H A P. joy of the befiegers, and the terror of the befieged^ 
^_ -^- , _' acknowledged that Athens was the only city in the 
world capable of fending to the fea fuch a beaudfui 
and magnificent contnbution. The Syracuians em^ 
ployed not unavailing eflforts to check the progrefs^ 
or to hinder the approach^ of the hoflile arma- 
ment ; whichy befides innumerable foreign ve£fek 
and tranfports, confifted of feventy-three Atheniaa 
gallies, commanded by the experienced valour of 
Demofthenes and Eurymedon, The pikemen on 
.board exceeded five thoufand j the light -armed 
troops were nearly as numerous ; and, including 
the rowers, workmen,; and attendants, the whole 
ftrength may be reckoned fuperior to that originally 
fent with Nicias '% which amounted to twenty thou- 
fand men. 
The com- The misfoftunes hitherto attending the opera- 
bined ^j^^g '^ Sicily had lowered the charafter of the 
aflatiit general ; and this circuraftance, as well as the fupe- 
Syracufe, ^qj. abilities of Demofthenes, entitled him to af- 
fume the tone of authority in their conjunft deli- 
berations. His advice, which Eurymedon highly 
approyed, and in which the diktory caution of Ni- 
cias finally skqliiefced, was dear and fimpk^ " They 
ought to avail themfelves of the^ alarm which the 
unexpefted amval of fuch ^ powerful reinforce- 
ment had fpread among the enemy ; and inftead of 
fubmit^ing to. the tedioois formalities of a fiege, at 
onc^ alTfiplt the walls of Syracufev He trufted, 
by the valour of his troops, to obtain^ in one day, 

" Comp. Thucydid. fupra<;itat; t)k)doi; Uxiii. p. 336. Rut. iix 
IQd<u 
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the vaUiatde reward of long and fevere labours, c HA P. 
But if the gods had otherwife determined, it would ^_-^-_/ 
be time to defift from an enter J)rife, in which de- 
lay was equal to defeat, and to employ the bravery 
of the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders of 
their country '^." 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and Their firft 
msJdng fome ineflfeftual attempts againft the forti- f^^JJ! 
fications on that fide, probably with a view to di- 
vert the attention of the enemy, Deniofthenes chofe 
the firft hour of a moonfliine night, to proceed with 
the flower of the army to feize the fortrefles. in 
Epipolcr The march was performed with fuccefs- 
ful celerity ; the out-pofts were furprifed ; the^ 
guards, put to the fword ; and three feparate en- 
campments, of the Syracufans, the Sicilians, and 
allies, formed a feeble oppofition to the Athenian 
ardour. As if their viftory had already been com- 
plete, the affailants began to pull down the wooden 
battlements, or to urge the purfuit with a rapidity 
which difordered their ranks. 

Meanwhile, the vigilant adivity of Gylippus A general 
had affembled the whole force of Syracufe. At ^f^f^ 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired^ which the 
The Athenians were decoyed within the intricate ^^^g^*"* 
windings of the walls, and their irregular fury was feated. 
firft checked by the firmnefs of a Theban phalanx. 
-A refiftance fo fudderi and unexpeftcd might alone 
•.have been decifive ; but other circumftances were 
»^dverfe to the Athenians ; their ignorance of the 

" Thucydid. Lvii. p. 5x9. 
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CHAP, ground, the alternate obfcurityjof night and the 
^^' deceitful glare of the moon, which, ihining in Ae 
front of the Thebans, illumined the fplendour of 
their arms, and multiplied the terror of their num- 
bers. The foremoft ranks of the purfuers were 
repelled ; and, as they retreattd to the main body, 
encountered the advancing Argives and Corcj^eans, 
who iinging the Poean in their Doric diale£t and 
accent, were unfortunately taken for aiemies. 
Fear, and then rage, feized the Athenians, who 
thinking themfelves encompafled on all fides, de- 
termined to force their way, and committed much 
bloodfhed among then* allies, before the miftake 
could be difcovered. To prevent the repetition of 
this dreadful error, their fcattered bands were 
obliged at every moment to demand the watch- 
word, which was at length betrayed to their adver- 
faries. The confequence of this was doubly fa- 
tal. At every rencounter the filent Athenians 
were flaughtered without mercy, while the enemy, 
who knew their watch-word, might at pleafiire 
join, or decline the battle, and eafily opprefs thdr 
weaknefs, or elude their ftrength* The terror 
and confufion increafed ; the rout became gene- 
ral. Gylippus purfued in good order with bis 
viftorious troops. The vanquifhed could not de- 
scend in a body by the narrow paflages through 
which they had mounted. Many abandoned their 
arms, and explored the unknown paths of the 
focky JEpipoM. Others threw th«nfelves from 
precipices, rather than await the purfuers* Several 
thoufands were left de^d or wounded on the fcene 
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^zGdan ; and, in tbe moniing, the greater part of c H a K 
the ftxagglers were interested and cut off by the ^jf^ ^ 
Syracufan cavalry ^\ 

This dreadful and uneacpefted difafter fufpended The&iu- 
Ae operations of the fiege. The Athenian gene- ft^)^ 
rals fpent the time in fruitlefs deUberations con- pofedby 
ceming thdr future meafures, while the army lay ne^pre-^ 
encamped on the marfliy and unhealthy banks of vented by 
the Anapus. The viciffitudes of an autumnal ^"^* 
atmofphere, corrupted by the foul vapours of an 
unwholefome foil, made a fevere impreffion on the 
irritable fibres of men, exhaufted by fatigue, de- 
je£led by difgrace, and deprived of hope. A ge« 
neral ficknefs broke but in the camp. Demof- 
then^s urged this calamity as a new reafon for 
haflimng their departure, while it was yet pofEble 
to crofe the Ionian fea, without riiking the danger 
of a winter's tempeft. But Nidas difTuaded the 
defign of leaving Sicily until they fhould be war« 
ranted to take this important ftep by the pofitive 
authority of the republic. ^* Thofe who were ac- 
tually the moft bent on ignominious flight, would, 
after their return, be the foremoft to accufe the 
weaknefs or the treachery of their commanders ; 
and for his own part^ he would rather die honour^ 
ably in the field of battle, than perifh . by the un« 
Juft fentence of his country." Demoflhenes and 
Eurymedon knew, by fatal experience, the irafdble 
temper of an Athenian affembly ; they only in- 
Med, that the armament fhould at leafl remove to 

*♦ Thuqrdid. p* 540* Se feqq» 
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c H A p. a more convenient ftation. from whence, after the 
^ ^ !_' troops had recovered their ufual health and fpirite, 
they might harafs the enemy by continual defcents, 
until they obtained an opportunity of fighting the 
Syracuian fleet on the open fea. 
Hit mo- But even this refolution vfzs ftrenuoufly oppofed 
**'**■ by Nidas, who knew by the fecret corr^pondence 
which he maintained with certain trailers in Syra- 
cufe, that the treafury of that city had been ex- 
haufted by the enormous expence of two thoufand 
talents already incurred in the war, and that the 
xnagiftrates had ftretched their credit to its utmofi: 
bQimds, in borrowing from dieir allies; and who 
therefore naturally flattered himlelf, that the vi- 
gour of their refiftance would abate with the decay 
of their refources. The colleagues of Nicias were 
confounded with the firmnefs of ah oppoiition fo 
unlike the yielding timidity of his ordinary ch^j^ac- 
ter^ and fo inconfifteixt with the feiitiments which 
he had often exprefled concerning the Sicilian ex-^ 
pedition. They imaged that he might rely on 
fome more important ground of confidence, which 
h)$ caution was unwilUng to explain j they fubmit* 
ted therefpre to his opinion, an opinion equally fatal 
to himf^lf and to them, and tq the armament which 
th?y commanded 'S 
The Syra- Meanwhile, the prudence of Gylippus profited 
ce^^j^' of the fame of hfe viftory, to dntw a powerftd re* 
reinforce- inforc^meut from the Sicilian cities ; s^idithe tranft 
^^ ports, XoJgng expeifted from Pelopcmncfus, finally 

» Comji.Tliucydid. p. 514, &^ Hut. in Niciat 
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arrived 4n the harbour of Ortygisu The Pdopon* c H A P. 
nefian forces had failed from Greece early in the , ^ ,_ j 
fpring ; and it is not explained for what reafon they 
touched dn the coaft of Cyrenaica. There, they 
continued for fome months, that they might de^ 
fend theur Grecian brethren, aiSiKdly endangered by 
the impetuous ailaults of the Lybians ; and bavmg 
conquered that barbarous ^lemy, they augmented 
their fleet xnth a few Cyrenian gailies '% and fefely 
reached Syracufe, the place of their firft deftina<* 
tion. This {quadn>n formed the I^ afliftance £ent 
to either of the contending parties, and nothing 
ferther was required to complete the aftors in the _^ 

following; dreadful fcene j for by the acceflion« of 
the Cyrenians, Sytocufe was either attacked or de- 
fended by ail the various divifions of the (^recian 
name, which formed, in diatage, the moft civilized' 
portion pf die inhabitants of Afia, Africa,^ and 
Europe, 

The arrival of fuch powerful auxiliaries to the^ The Athe- 
befieged, and the increafing force of the maiiady, ^'^ P^ 
totally difconcerted the Athenians. Even Nidas raifeth^ 
agreed to fet fail. Every neceffary preparation was ^^^^* 
made for this purpofe, and the cover of night was 
chofen, as moft proper for concealing their own 
difgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemyw But the night appofaited for then* depar-» 
ture was diftinguifhed by an inaufpiqious eclipfe of 
the moon, for fo at leaft it was judged by the fu- 
perftitious fears of Nicias, and by the ignorance. of 

** ThucydicL p. 5*7. 
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c p A P. his ^vlfltezis '% even in the vain art whidh they pw- 
i^_^^ , f feffed. The voyage wzs deferred till the myftical 
number of thrice nine days. &tf, before the ex^ 
piration of that time^ it wa^ no longer pradHcable; 
for the defign was foon betrayed to the Syracu^ 
fans^ and this difcovery^ added to the encourage- 
ment derived from the circumflances of which we 
heave already taken notice, increafed their es^ar- 
nefs to attack the enemy by fe^ and land, Thar 
attempts failed to deftroy, by iire-lhips, the Athe- 
nian fleet. They were more fucceisful in employ, 
ing fuperior numbers to divkle the firehgth, and to 
weaken the refiftance, of an enfeebled and dcfedsd 
foe. During three days, there was a perpetual 
iucceffion of battles military and oaval* On the 
firft day fortune hung in fufpenfe ; the fe^ond de« 
prived the Athenians of a confiderable fquadroA 
.commanded by £urymedon ; and this misfortune 
was embittered, on the third, by the lols of eighteen 
g^es, with their cr^ws '% 
ThMT pur- The Syracufans celebrated their victory with tri- 
pofe op- umphant enthufiafm ; while their orators ** es^t 
^cencmy; tolled and magnified the glory of a city, which, 
by its native prowels and iingle danger, had not 
^ only maintsuned the independence of Sicily, but 
avenged the injuries of the whole Grecian name, 
too long difhonomred and afilided by the oppref- 
five tyranny of Athens. This tyranny had been ac- 
quired and confirmed by the ufurped fovereignty of 

'7 The rules of diviiiation> we Sur toldy Ihotild have taught them* 
Ihat the obfcurity of an edipf^ betokened ^ fuccefsfiil retreat. Plu- 
tarch* in Kicia. 

f Thucydid,p.5a8, &fcci^, ' — 
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the fea ; but even on that element^ the courage of CHAP, 

Syracufe had defeated the experience of the enemy, . ^ ^ 

Th^ renown would be immortal, if they accom- 

pliihed the ufeful and meritorious work; and if^ by 

bitercepting the retreat, and defbroying the anna- 

meant of the Athenians^ they cruihed at once the 

power, and for ev|ar humbled the pride, of that 

afpiring people/' O 

This defign, fuggefted by the wifdom of Her- whoOuoir 
mocrates, was eagerly adopted by the a£tive zeal J^^^ 
of his fellow-dtizens, who ftrove, with unremitting Great 
ardour to throw a chain of veffels acrols the mouth ^J"*®'"'* 
of the Great Harbour, about a mile in breadth. 
The labour was complete before Nidas, totally oc« 
cupied by other obje&, attempted to interrupt it» 
After repeated defeats, and although he was fo mi^ 
ferably tormented by the ftone, that he had fre<» 
quently folicited his recal, that virtuous com- 
mander, whofe courage rofe in adverfity, ufed the 
utmoftv diligence to retrieve the affairs of his coun- 
try. The fhattered gallies were fpeedily refittedj^ 
and again prepared to the number of an hundred 
and ten, to ri(k the event of a battle. As diey 
had fuffered greatly, on former occafions, by 
the hardnefs and heavinefs. of the Syracufan 
prows, Nidas provided them with grappling-irons, 
fitted to prevent the recoil of their opponents, and 
the repetition of the hoftile ftroke. The decks were 
crowded with armed men, and the contrivance 
to which the enemy had hitherto chiefly owed their 
fucceis, of introducing the firmnefs and (lability of 
a military^ into a naval engagemwt, was adopted 

in 
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C H A P. in its full extentby the Athenians, When the fleet 
^ ^^' was ready for fea, Nicias recalled the troops from 
the various pofts and fortrefles ftiU occupied by 
their arms, and formed them into on*e camp on the 
fliore, where, on the day of *battle, then: ranks might 
be extended as widely as the vicinity of the Syra- 
cufan ramparts could fafely permit ; that a fpadous 
retreat might be fecured to the Athenian fhips, if 
perfecuted by theur ufual bad fortune j in which 
. fatal alternative, nothing remamed but to retire 
by land with the miferable remnant of the army. 
But Nicias did not yet defpair, that the laft efforts 
of his countrymen would break the ^emy^s chain 
at the niouth of the Great Harbour j and that they 
would return vidbrious, to tranfport their encamped 
companions to the friendly ^orts of Naxos and 
_ Catana. 

Both fides Elated by this hope, he forgot his bodily in* 
^^are or gj,,j^j^jgg^ ^^^ fuppreffed the anguifli of his fouL 
With a ferene and magnanimous firmnefs, he 
cheared the dejeftion of the Athenians, exhorting 
them, before they embarked, by an affefting- and 
manly fpeech, ^' to remember the viciffitodes of 
war, and the inftability of fortune ^K Though 
hitherto unfuccefsful,, they had every thing t® ex- 
pe£t from the ftrength of their adtual preparations ; 
nor ou^ht men, who had tried and furmounted fo 
many dangers, to yield to the weak prejudices of 
unexperienced folly, and cloud tl)e profped of fu- 
ture viftory by the gloomy remembrance of 



'• Thucydid. p. 535, & fetjq. 
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defeat. They yet enjoyed an opportunity to de- C H A P. 
fend their- lives, their liberty, their friends, their ^__ ^-' , _^ 
country, and the mighty name of Athens ; an op- 
portunity which never could return, fince the whole . 
fortune of the republic was embarked in the pre-* 
fent fleet/' When Gylippus and. the Syracufan 
commanders were apprifed of the defigns of the 
enemy, they haftened to the defence of the bar 
wluch had been thrown acrofs the entrance of 
the harbour. It ik uncertain for what reafon 
they had left open one narrow paflage% on ekher 
fide of which they ftationed a powerful fquadron. 
Gylippus animated the failors with fuch topics, as 
the occafion naturally fuggefted, and returned to 
take the conduct of the land forces, leaving Sica-^ 
nus, Agatharcus, and Pythen, the two firft to com- 
mand the wings, and the laft, a citizen of Corinth^ 
to command the centrfe, of the Syracufan fleet, 
which fell fliort of the Athenian by the number of 
twenty gallies. But the former was admirably pro- 
vided with whatever feemed raoft neceflary for at- 
tack or for defence ; even the Athenian grappling- 
irons kid not been overlooked j to elude the dan- 
gerous grafp of thefe inftruments, the prows of the 
Syracufan veflels were covered with wet and flippery 
hides* - 

Before the Athenians fet fail, Nicias^ that no- Naval ea- 
thing tnight be neglefted to obtain fuccefs, wqnt ?*s«»ent 
tound the wiRole armament, addrefling, in the moft Great 
pathetic terms, the feveral commanders by name* Harbour, 

^ J^ Toi' KaTa}ui(f&ara iiiKvKtifi Thi^cydid* p« 451* v 
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CHAP, recalling to them the objeds moft dear aa4 moft 
refpefhble, which they were engaged by every tie 
of honour and* affedion to defend, and conjuring 
them, by their femilies^ their friends, and their 
paternal gods, to exert whatever (kill or courage 
they colleSively, or as individuals, pofleffed, on 
this ever memorable and moft important occalion. 
He then returned to the camp' with an enfeebled 
body and an anxious mind, committing the laft 
hope of the repubbc to the adive valour of De« 
mofthenes, Eudemus, and Menander. The firft 
impreifion of the Athenians was irrefiftible ; they 
burft through the paflage of the bar, and repelled 
the fquadrons on either fide. As the entrance 
widened, the Syracufans, in their turn, rufhed into 
the harbour, which was more favourable than the 
open fea to their mode of fighting. Thither the 
foremoit: of the Athenians returned, either com* 
pelied by fuperior force, or that they might afiift 
their companions. The engagement became ge? 
neral in the mouth of the harbour ; and ii) this 
. narrow fpace two hundred gallies fought, during 
the greateft part of the day, with an obftinate and 
perfevering valour. It would require the expreilive 
energy of Thucydides, an4 the imitative, though 
inimitable, founds and expreflions of the Grecian 
tongue, to defcribe the noife^ the tumult, and the 
ardour of the contending fquadrons. The battle 
was not long confined to the fhock of adverfe 
prows, and to the diftant hoftility of darts and ar« 
rows. The neareft veffels grappled, and clofed 
with each other, and their decks were £)on con* 

verted 
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Irorted into a field of blood. While the heavy- CHAR* 
armed troops boarded the enemy's Ihips, they left «_„ ^ , -, ^ 
their ovm ezpofed to a fixmlar misfortune ; thefleets 
were divided into maffive clufters of adhering gal« 
Kes ; and the confufion of their mingled fhouts over* 
powered the voice of authority ; the Athenians ex- 
horting, not to abandon an element on which their 
republic had ever acquired vi6lory and glory, for the 
dangerous protedion of an hoftile fhore ; and the 
Syracufans encouraging each other not to fly from 
an enemy, whofe weaknefs or cowardice had long 
meditated flight *'. 

The Angular and tremendous fpedacle of an en- The Athe- 
gagement more fierce and obftinate than any that ^^^^' 
had ever been beheld in the Grecian feas, reftrained 
the adivity, and totally fufpended the powers, of 
the numerous and adverfe battalions which en* 
circled the coaft. The fpedators and the aftora 
were equally interefled in the important fcenej 
but the former, the current of whofe fenfibility 
was undiverted by any exertion of mind or body^ 
felt more deeply and exprefled more forcibly, the 
various emotions by which they were agitated ^\ 
Hope, fear, the fhouts of vidory, the ihrieks of 
defpair, the anxious folicitude of doubtful fuccefs, 
animated the countenances, the voice, and the 
gefture of the Athenians, whofe whole reliance 
centered in thdr fleet* When at length their gal- 
lies evidaitly gave way on every fide, the contraft 
of alternate, and the rapid tumult of fucceffive> 

^ Thucydid. pr. 543, & ieq^* f Id. p. 544^ 
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a H A'P, pafliox^, fubfid^d in a melancholy calm. Thi* 
^^^ I dreadful paufe of aftonifhment and terror was fol- 
lowed by the difordered trepidarion of flight and 
fear : many efcaped to the camp : others ran, un- 
certain whither to direfl: their fteps : while Nicias, 
with a finally but undifmayed band, remained on 
the flibre, to protect the landing of their unfortu- 
nate gallies. But the retreat of the Athenians 
could not probably have been eflfefted, had it not 
been favoured by the aftual circumftances of the 
enemy, as well as by the peculiar prejudices of 
ancient fuperftition. In this well-fought battle, the 
vanquilhed had loft fifty, and the vidors forty, vef- 
fels. It was incumbent on the latter to employ 
their immediate and moft ftrenuous efforts to re- 
cover the dead bodies of their friends, that they 
might be honoured with the facred and indifpenf- 
able rites of funeral. The day was. far fpent j the 
ftrengtl^^f the failors had been exhaufted by a long 
continuance of unremitting labour; and both they, 
and their companions on Ihore, were more defirous 
to return to Syracule to enjoy the fruits of vidory, 
than to irritate the dangerous defpair of the van- 
quiflied Athenians ^^ 
Thrirex- ^^ ^ obferved by the Roman orator^*, with no 
treme de- lefs truth than elegance, that not only the navy of 
pondency. ^^j^^j^g,^ tj^- ^i^q glory and the empire of that repub- 
lic, fufFered fhipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syrai- 
cufe. The defpondent degeneracy which immedi- 
ately followed this ever memorable jengagement was 

*^ Thucydid. p. S4S* '^ Cic, ia Verr. f. 37. 
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teftified in the negleft of a duty which the Atheni- CHAP, 
ans had never neglefted before, and in renouncing a ^°^ 
part of thdr national charader, which it had hither- 
to been their greateft glory to maintain. They aban- 
doned to infult and indignity the bodies of the ilain; 
and when it was propofed to them by their com-r 
manders to prepare next day for a fecond engage- 
ment, fince their veffels were ftill more numerous 
than thofe of the enemy, they, who had feldom 
avoided a fuperior, and who had never declined the 
encounter of an equal force, declared that no mo- 
tive could induce them to withftand the weaker 
armament of Syracufe. Their only defire was to 
efcape by land, under cover of the night, from a foe 
whom they had not courage to oppofe, and from a 
place where every object was offenfive to their fight, 
and moft painful to their refledion *^ 

The behaviour of the Syracufans promifed TheSyra^- 
complete fuccefs to this defign. The evening ?^ ^?" 
after the battle tvas the vigil of the feaft of Her- feftivai of 
cules} and the ftill agitated combatants awak- Hercules 
ened, after a ihort and feverifli repofe, to celebrate ^ous joy. 
the memory of their favourite hero, to whofe pro- 
pitious influence they probably afcribed the merit 
of the moft fplendid trophy that ever adorned the * 
fame of Syracufe. From the triumph of vidory, 
and grateful emotions of religious enthufiafm, there 
was an eafy tranfitioa, in the creed and in the prac- 
tice of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licenr 
UQUB joy^ an4 the exceiTes of fenfual indulgence. 

^ Thucydid. J^S4S* 
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CHAP. Sports^ procefiions, miific, dancmg, the plealurdt 

^^ . of the table, of the elegant arts, and of unguarded 

conver&tion, were incorporated m the texture of 

their religious worfhip. But the coinoid^ce of a 

feftival and a vidory demanded an accumulated pro- 

fuiion of fuch enjoyments as foothe the fenfes and 

pleafe the fancy. Amidft thefe giddy tranfpprts, 

the Syracufans loft all rjemembrance of an enemy 

whom they defpifed; even the foldiers on guard 

joined the diflblute or frivolous amufements of their 

companions ; and, during the greateft part of the 

night, Syracufe prefented a mixed ffcene of fecure 

gaiety, of thoughtlefs jollity^ and of mad and moil 

. dangerous licence ^\ 

Stratagem The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocrates 

of Hermo- ^^^^ withftood, but was unable to divert, the ge- 

crates to • a»4 * o 

preventthe neral current. It was impoiuble to roufe to the fa- 
^^^ tigues of war men buried in wine and pleafure, and 
intoxicated with vidory ; and, as he could not in- 
tercept by force, he determined to retard by ftra- 
tagem, the intended retreat of the Athenians, 
. whofe numbers and refentment would ftill render 
them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they 
might remove their camp. A felefl: band of horfe- 
men, affuming the charafler of traitors, fearlefsly 
approached the hoftile ramparts, and warned the 
Athenians of the danger of departing that night, 
as many ambufcades lurked in the way, and all the 
moft important pafies were occupied by the enemy. 
.The frequency of treafbn gained credit to the per« 

?J Thucydid. p.54d. 
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fidtoas advice ; and the Ath^ans, having changed G i{ A P* 
their firft refolution, were perfuaded by Nidas to , j^^ 
wait two days longer^ that fiieh meafuires might be 
taken as feemed befl: adapted to promote the fafety 
and celerity of their march *^ 

The camp was i^ed on the third morning after The Athe- 
the battle* Forty thonfend men, of whom many ^^J^^ 
were affli£):ed with wounds and difeafe, *and all ex- 
haufted by fatigue, and dejeded by calamity, ex- 
hibited the appearance, not of a flying army, but 
of a great and populous community, driven from 
their ancient^ habitations by the cruel vengeance of 
a conqueror. TTiey had miftarably fallen from the 
lofty expeftarions with which they faled in triumph 
to the harbour of Syracufe. They had abandoned 
their gallies, their tranfports, the hopes of viflory, 
and the glory of the Athenian name ; and thefe 
coUeflive fufferings were enhanced and exafperated 
by the painful images which flruck the eyes and 
the fancy of each unfortunate individual. The Their 
mangled bodies of their companions and friends^ ^^ 
deprived of the facred rites of funeral, affeSed 
them with a fentiraent of religious horror^ on which 
the weaknefs of humaii nature was happily unable 
to dwell. Their minds recoiled from the dread** 
ful thought, but they could not divert their com»- 
paffion from the numerous crowds of lick and 
wounded, who followed them with enfeebled and 
unequal fteps, intreating, in the accent and attitude 

*» Thucydid. p.547, 
VOL. !!• D D of 
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c H A ?• t( unuttetable angui/|i/ to be delivered, firom the 

^^* mifery of famine, or the rag€ of an exafpehit^ foe» 

Amidfl fuch afili&ing fcenes^ the heart of a flranger 

ik^ould have melted with tender fympathy j but what 

muft the Athenians have felt, to fee in this hc^elef^ 

; Rate, their parents, brothers, children, and friefids ! 

to hear, without the poffilwlity of relieving, thdr W 

mentable complaints ! and relu£tandy to throw the 

clinging vi£tims from theur wearied necks and.annsl 

-Yet the care of perfonal fefety prevailed over every 

other carfe ; for the foldi^rs, either deftitute of flaves, 

or diftrufting their fidelity, were not only en- 

cumbered by their armour, but o^preffed by the 

weight of their provifions *'. 

Meian- The fuperior rank of Nicias endtled him to a 

choiy firm- pre-cmineuce of toil and of woe : and he deferves 

Nicias. the regard of pofterity by his charader and fuf- 

iPerings, and flill more by the melancholy firm- 

faefs of his conduct. The load of accumulated 

difailers did not fink him into ina£Hve defpon* 

dency* He moved with a rapid pace around 

fevery part of the army, and the ardour of his 

mind re-animating the languor of his debilitated 

frame^ he exclaimed, with a loud and diftinO; voice, 

-** Athenians ^and allies ! do not yet defpair. Many 

•have efcaped from ftill greater evils. As to 

tnyfelf, who, in bodily ftrength, furpafs not the 

weakeft among you (for you fee to what a mifer- 

^ble condition my malady has reduced me), and 

*• Thucydid* p^548» 
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Who, in the happinefs of private Kfe, and the^HAR 
deceitful gifts of profperity, had long been diftin- ^ . ^^ - y 
guilhed above the moft illuftrious of my contem- 
poraries, I am now confounded in affiflion with 
the meanefl: and moft worthlefs. Yet am I un- 
confdous of deferring fuch a fatal reverfe of for- 
tune. My condu£l Cowards men has been irre^ 
proachable } iny piety towards the gods confpicu^ 
ous and fincere. For this reafon, I am ftill zmf 
mated with confidence ; calamities, unmerited by 
guilt, are difarmed of their terrors* If we have 
incurred the indignation of the gods by our ambi* 
tious defigns againft Sicily, our offence, furely, is 
fufficiently expiated by paft fufferings, which now 
render us the objeds of compafSon. Other na- 
tions have attacked their neighbours with lefy 
provocation, and have yet efcaped with a gentler 
punifhment ; nor will ^experience warrant the 
belief, that, for the errors of human frailty. Provi- 
dence ihould impofe penalties too heavy to be 
borne. We have lefs reafon to adopt an im- 
pious prejudice fo diflionourable to the gods, 
when we confider the means of defence which 
their goodnefs has yet left us. Our numbers, 
our refolution, and even our misfortunes, ftill 
render us formidable. There is not any army in 
Sicily able to intercept our courfe ; much lefs to 
expel us from the firft friendly territory in which 
we may fix our camp. If we can fecure, there- 
fore, our f^efent fafety, by a prudent, fpeedy, and 
courageous retreat, we may afterwards retrieve 
our loft honour, and reftore the fallen glory of 

D D a Athens j 
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CHAP. Athens ; {mce the chief ornament of a ftate con^ 
n_ _. fifts in brave and virtuous men, not in empty fbips 

and undefended walls *\'* 
"^^ ^" The adions of Nidas fiilly correfponded with 

the Athe- his words. He ni^le&ed none of the duties of a 
*^*^- great general. Inftead of leading the army towards 
Naxos and Catana, in which diredion diere was 
reafon to apprehend many fecret ambufhes of the 
enemy, he conduded them by the weftem route 
towards Gela and Camenna; expeding, by this 
meafure, to find provifions in greater plenty, aa 
well as to elude the latent fnares of the Syracu&ns. 
That nothing might be omitted which promifed 
the hope of relief, meffengers were immediately 
difpatched to. the neighbouring cities, which might 
poiBbly be tempted by their natural jealoufy of the 
growing prolperity of Syracufe, to favour the re- 
treat of the vanquifhed. . The troops were then 
divided into two / fquares, as the moil fecure and 
capacious arrangement. Nicias led the van ; De^ 
moflhenes conduded the rear ; the baggage, and 
unarmed multitude, occupied the centre. In this 
order of march they pafled the river Anapus, the 
ford of which«was feebly difputed by an inconfider^ 
able guard ; and, having proceeded the firft day 
only five miles, they encamped in the evening on 
a rifing ground, after being much haiafied during 
the latter part of their journey by the Syracufan 
cavalry and archers, who galled them at a diftance^ 
intercepted the ftragglers, and avoided, by a fea- 
ibnable retreat, to commit the fecurity of their own 

fortune 
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iartrfne. wkh^ the^ dangerous defpair of the 'Athe- c H A P^ 
mans. Next day, having marched only twenty x x> 
fiirlongs,' they reached a fpacioiK plain, the con- ^ • 
yenience of which invited them to repofe ; efpecially 
as they needed a fupply of water and provifions, 
which might be eafily dbtained from the furroundi 
ing country ^°- 

Before this time, the enemy were apprifed of intemipi- 
their line of march ; and, in order to interrupt it, ^^^7 ^*^ 
they fent a numerous detachment to fortify the 
mountain of Acraeum. This mountain, which 
probably gave name to the fmall town fituate in<its> 
neighbourhood, interfered the direO: road to Gela 
and Camerina. It was diftant a few miles fromr 
the Athenian encampment, and a fmall degree of 
art might' render it impregnable, fince it was of a, 
fteep and rapid afcent, and encompaffed on every 
fide by the rocky channel of a loud and foaming 
torrent. In vain the Athenians attempted, on three 
f ucceffive days, to force the paffage. They were 
repelled with lofs in every new attack, which be- 
came more feeble than the preceding. In the firft. 
jind moft defperate, an accidental ftorm of thunder 
increafed the courage of the Syracufans, and the 
terror of the Athenians. A fimilar event had, in 
the firft engagement after the invaficm of Sicily, 
produced an oppofite affe£l on the contending na- 
tions. But the hope^ ^nd the fe^rs of men change 
urith their fortune, 
>. In the evening after the laft unfuccefsfiil conteft, Chxnge . 
ihe poiiditipn of the Athenians was peculiarly de- ^^J^^; 

*• Tljucydid. p.55a, & feqq 

i> P 3 plorable* 
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cf rf A A pfora^le. The numbei^ of die wouhded had beed 
,^^^' increafeJ by the fruitlefs attempts to pals the moxai^ 
tain ; the enemy bad condnually galled and infiilted 
them as they retreated to thdr camp ; the adjacent 
territory could no longer fupply them widi the noi* 
ceflarieis of life ; and they muft be compelled, after 
all their hardfhips and fatigues, to make a long 
circuit by the fea-lhore, if they expeded to reach, 
in fafety, the places of their refpeftiye deftination. 
Even this refolution (for there was np alternative), 
however dreadful to men in their comfortlefs and 
cxhaufted ftate, was recommended by Nicias, who, 
to conceal his defign from the enemy, caufed innu-! 
merable fires to be lighted in every part of the 
camp ^\ The troops then marched out under 
cover of the night, ^nd in the fame order which 
they had hitherto obferved. But they had not pro- 
ceeded fair in this noSumal expedition, when the 
obfcurity of the Ikies, the deceitful tracks of an un- 
known and hoftile country, filled the more timid or 
unfortunate with imaginary terrors, Their panic, 
as is ufual in great bodies of men^ was fpeedily com. 
inunicated to thofe around them ; and Demofthenes, 
wifh above one half of his divifion, fatally miftook 
the road, and quitted, never more to rejoin, the reft 
of the army. 
The diia- The fcouts of Gylippus and -the Syracyfans im- 
*^^d^' mediately brought intelligence of this important 
byDemof* event, which furniflied an opportunity to attack 
thenerfuk^ ^i^q divided ftrength of the Athenians. His fupe- 
Oyi^put. nor knowledge of the count/y enabled Gylippus, 

3' Thucydid. p.55», & fcqq, 
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J^y-^th^fc^^ri^y of fcis msrcbt toJntercept the faiaUer <: h a A 
4iyiy@iQii^ Wi4 to furround them on every. fide,.m the xx. 
jiiiKOJiJ: aadjbtric2ite defiles which led to the ford 
0i the riv^r Eriaois^ There, he .mflided on them 
wolwwfe ^od death, during a whole day, with darte^ 
istfrowa, ajid javelins* When the meafure of their 
iijiSerings was complete, he proclaimed towards the 
^evening, by- the found of the trumpet, and with 
-th« loud voice of the herald, freedom, forgivenefs, 
■and prote^tiiOia to all who fhould defert and .aban- 
don the bad fortune of their leaders; an offer 
Avtufth woa accepted by the troops of feveral Asia- 
tic iflands, and other dependoit and tributary 
commies* At length he entered into treaty with . - 
,Demofl:benes himfelf, whofe foldiers laid down 
th^r arms, and delivered their money (which filled 
the capacious hollow of four broad bucklers), on 
x:ondition that they {hould not fuffer death, impri- 
fonment, or famine ^\ Notwithftanding the num.* 
ber of the deferters and of the flain, the remainder 
ftill amounted to fix tboufand, who were fent tp 
Syracufe with their captive general, under a power- 
ful and vigilant efcort, while the adivity of Gy» 
lippus.foUowed the flying battalions of the enemy, 
which had been conduced by Nicias to the diflance 
of twenty miles, towards the fatal banks of the river 
Affitiaros. 

The Syracufans overtook the rear before the Thedivi- 
van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin pf ^cUs ^ 
thie rapid itream; and an herald was fent to Nicias, overtaken 

by the 
.3* Thucydia. p.553^ cn««y- 
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CHAP, exhorting him to imitate the example df his ctU 
.^ ^^^ league, and to furrender, without ferth^ blood-fhed, 
'^ to the irrefiftihie valour of his vidorious purfuers. 

Nicias difbelieved, or affeded to difbelieve, the re- 
,port } but when a confidential meffenger, whom he 
was allowed to difpatch for information, brought 
certain intelligence of the furrender and difgrace of 
Demoilhenes, he alfo condefcended to piH>pofe terms, 
in the name of the Athenians, engaging, on the im« 
mediate cefTation of hoftilides, to reimburfe the ma* 
giftrates of Syracufe for the expence of the war, and 
to deliver Athenian hoilages (a citizen for a taleat) 
yntil the debt fhould be liquidated ^^ 
Their m©- Thefe tenus were rejeded by the Syracufans wkh 
bnchoiy difdaiu : and Gylippus having occupied the moft 
advantageous pods on every fide, attacked the army 
of Nicias with the fame mode of warfare, which, two 
days before, had proved fo deftrudive to their un- 
fortunate <:ompanions* During ihe whole day they 
bore, with extraordinary patience, the hoftile afiault, 
flill expefting, under cover of the night, to efcape 
the cruel vigilance of the enemy. But that hope 
was vain: Gylippus perceived their departure j and 
although three hundred men of determined courage 
gallantly broke through the guards, and effeded 
their efcape, the reft were no fooner difcovered 
than they returned to their former ftation, and kid 
^own their arms in filent defpain Yet the return 
of the morning brought back their courage. They 
ggain took up their arms, and marched toward 

33 TJiucydid. p.554, 
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Ae river, miferably galled arid afiHaed by the^hot C H A ^w 
die archers and cavalry. Their diftrefs was moft -^ ^ 
lamentable and incurable t yet hope did not totally 
forfake them j for Hke men in the oppreffion and 
languor of a coinfianing difeafe, they ftill entertained 
aconfufed:idea/ that their fuflFerings would end, 
could they but reach the oppofite banks of the neigh^ 
bouring river ^\ 

The defire of affuaging their thirft encouraged Horrid 
this daring delign. They rufhed with frantic dif- ^ ^^g^ 
order into the rapid current j the purfuing Syracu- oii^ A^ 
fans, who had occupied the rocky banks, deftroying 
them with innumerable volleys of miflile weapons. 
In the Affinaros they had a new enemy to contend 
with. The depth and force of the waters triumph- 
ed over their fingle, and fhook their implicated 
flrengtlu Many were borne down the ftream. At 
length the weight of their numbers refitted the vio- 
' lence of the torrent; but a new form of danger and 
of horror prefented itfelf to the eyes of Nicias. His 
foldiers turned their fury againft each other, difput- 
ing ^l the point of the fword, the unwholefome 
draughts of the agitated and turbid river. This 
fpedacle melted the firmnefs of his manly foul. He 
furrendered to Gylippus, and alked quarter for the 
jniferable remnant of his troops, who had not pe- 
riihed in the Affinaros, or been deftroyed by the 
Syracufen archers and cavalry ^^ Beforie the com* 
«iands of the Lacedaemonian general could pervade 
ike army, many of the foldiers had, according to the 

«♦ Thucydid. p.554. ?' Ibid. p. 555*. 
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(: I! A p. barousrpradicerof theag^, fei^d thjdir |mf(]AeR add 
^ « liav^sf fo that. the Atft^niaxi captiif^a .wiereafterwaadft 
iJiftributed among feverfil Jcommuriitiies of Sidls;?!, 
phjch had fent affiftance to'Syraeulig* The reky 
jupon laying down their arms," were eiBtitled to the 
pity, and protedion of Gylijjpus ; who^l after he bad 
fent proper detachments to intercept and colled the 
ftragglers, returned in triumph to .the capital vntk 
the ineftimabie trophies of his valour «hd condad. 
Diaihof • Nicias had little to exped from the 3&tf/»mi/^ df 
^^cM- ^ P^o^^ ^d vidorious Spartan j but Demofth^cB 
taifc^ might naturally flatter himfelf with the hoperof 
jujiice. He urged with energy, but urged in vmst, 
the obfervanc6 of the capitulation which had been 
ratified with due forms, on the faith of which lie 
had furrendered himfelf ^d the troops entrufted'to 
jiis command. The public prifoners, conduded 
fuccefSvely to Syracufe, and exceeding together the 
number of feven thoufand, were treated with the 
Cruel fame inhuman cruelty. They were univerfally 
^Tth^^*^* condemned to labour in the ftiines and quarries 
captivei. oi Sicily ^^ : their whole fuftenance was brejd and 
water ; they fufFered alternately the ardours of a 
fcorching fun, and the chilling damps of autumn* 
For feventy days and nights they languiflied in this 
dreadful captivity, during which, the difeafes mci- 
dent to their manner of life were rendered infec* 
tious by the ftench of the dead bodies, which cor- 
rupted the purity of the furrounding air. Jk 
Jength an eternal feparation was made between 

... ^ Thucydid, pc556^. 
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tiibfe vAxo ihduld ei^*oy the happier lot of being il A K 
fold as flaves into diftant iands, and thofe who ^ ^ P ^'. ^ 
ihould for ever be confined to their terrible dun^ 
geonSf The Athenians^ with fuch Italians and 
Sicilians as had qnnatvirally embraced their caufei 
were refiefrved for the hustet doom* Their gene* 
rals, Nicias and Demofth^ne^^ had not lived to 
liehold this melancholy '- hour. Gyilippus wimld 
have^fpared their li^es, not from any niotives of 
humanity and efteem, but thai his joyous return to 
^arta might have been graced by their prefencei. 
Bat the refentm^it of the Syracufans, the fears of 
the Connthiana ; above all, the fupicious jealoufy 
of thofe perfidioi]^ traitors who had maintained a 
fecret correfpondenqe with Nicias^ which they dread* 
ed, left the aipcidents of his future life might di& 
clofe, loudly demoded the immediate execution ^of 
the captive generals ^^ The Athenians €tf thofe 
times juftly regretted the lofe of Demofthenes, si 
gallant and enterpr^g commander; butpofterity 
will forever lament the fate of Nicias, the'moft 
pious, the mod: virtuous, and the moft ^unfortunate 
(nan of the age in which he lived. 

Amidft this dark and dreadful fcene of. cruelty ^ fmguiar 
and revenge, we muft not omit to mention one finP' exceptioa 
gular example: of humanitys, which broke forth like general 
a meteor in the gloom of a nofturnal'tempeft. Thfe cruelty. 
Syracufans, who could punifh their helplefs captives 
with fuch relentlefs feverity, had often melted 
into tears at the afFedling ftrains of Euripides ^% an 
Athenian poet, who had learned in the Socratic 

^ Thucvdid. Lvii, ad fia, ^ 5ee ^bove, p. ;40. 
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p H A P« fchobl to adorn the leflKns of pHiIofophy with the 
charms of fancy, and who was. regarded. by the tafte 
of hie contemporaries, as he ftill is by many en- 
lightened judges, as the moft tender and pathetic, 
fh^ moft philofophical and inftrudive, of all tra- 
gic writers. The pleafure which the Syracufans 
had derived from his inimitable poetry, made them 
)ong to hear it rehearfed by: the flexible voices and 
harmonious pronunciation of the Athenians, fo un- 
like, and fo fuperior^ to the rudenefs and afperity 
of thehr own Doric dialed. They defired thdr 
captives to repeat the plaintive fcenes of their fa. 
Vourite bard. The captives obeyed ; and, affefftig 
to reprefent.the Woes of ancient Kings and heroes, 
they too faithfully expreflfed their own. Their 
tafte and fenfibility endeared them to the Syracu*' 
fanS) who unlinked their bonds, received them with 
fcuvhiefs into their families ^j and, after treating 
them with all the honourable diftindions of ancient 
hofpitality, reftored them to their longing and af- 
flifted country, as a fmall but precious wreck of 
the moft formidable armament that had ever failed 
from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 
Athens, the grateful captives walked in folemn pro- 
ceflion to the houfe of Euripides, whom they hailed 
as their deliverer from flavery and death **". This 
gcknowledgment, infinitely more honourable than 

^ Htoi r^tnttvf v iAca^u y^uf^rotf << he is either dead or re* 
liearfmg verfcB :'* an expreffion firft introduced at this time, was 
vfkerwards applied proverbially, in fpeaking of travellers in foreign 
i^ountries> whdfe fate was uncertain. 

^ Plutarch, ill Nicia. 
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all the crowns and fplendour that ever furrounded CHAP, 
the perfon, and even than all the altars and temples ^^ 
that ever adorned the memory of a poet '♦^ muft 
have tranfported Euripides with the fecond triumph 
which the heart of man can feel. He would have 
enjoyed the ^jirji^ if his countrymen had owed to 
his virtues the tribute which they paid to his ta« 
lents ; and if, inflead of the beauty and elegaiice of 
his verfes, they had been faved by his probity, his 
courage, or his patriotifm; qualities which, ftill 
more than genius and fancy, conftitute the reaji 
excellence and dignity of human nature. 

^' See above, Chapter VI. 



THE END O? THE SECOND VOLUME* 



Strahan ait(f t^reftofi. 
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